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Preface 


The original Teachers’ Notes to Reading Greek was compiled by James Neville, 
formerly Head of Classics at Tonbridge Girls’ School, Kent, with additional help 
from John Murr, then of the King’s College London, Faculty of Education. James 
Neville had used Reading Greek (RG) from its earliest trial versions, and sub- 
sequently as Associate Lecturer for Open University Greek courses, in a wide 
variety of teaching conditions. The notes on the illustrations in the Text of RG 
(pp. 000-000) were contributed by Brian Sparkes, now Emeritus Professor of 
Classics at the University of Southampton, who was responsible for their selec- 
tion; Professor Sparkes also wrote the notes on Attic vases and vase-painters 
(pp. 000-000). Professor Edward Phinneyt of the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst described how RG might be used in the American high schools. One 
final act of thanks was made to Professor W. K. Lacey and his students at The 
University of Auckland, NZ, for the full index to the (first edition) Grammar 
volume of RG, which for technical reasons appeared in the Teachers’ Notes. This 
index, now revised and updated, appears in its proper place, the Grammar and 
Exercise volume of the second edition of RG. 

The notes have now been revised by James Neville and the Director of the 
JACT Greek Course series, Dr Peter Jones, to bring them in line with the second 
edition of Reading Greek, while the notes on the illustrations have been revised 
by Professor Sparkes. My heartfelt thanks to them both. Dr. Iveta Adams did 
miracles copy-editing a complicated text. All errors of (c)om(m)ission are to be 
laid at my door. 


Peter Jones 
Director, JACT Greek Project 
October 2011 
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The publications of the Joint Association of Classical 
Teachers’ (JACT) Greek course 


The constitution, aims and working of the Project team which produced the 
JACT Greek Course are set out in the Zext & Vocabulary volume of Reading 
Greek. Project publications to date are: 

Reading Greek (RG) (Cambridge University Press, 2nd edition 2007) — an 
intensive introductory course in Ancient Greek for mature beginners, to be 
completed in about one year, which covers all the basics of classical Attic 
Greek, Herodotus and Homer. There are two units: RG (Text & Vocabulary — TV) 
and RG (Grammar and Exercises — GE). 

An Independent Study Guide to Reading Greek (Cambridge University Press, 
2nd edition 2008) contains notes on the text of RG, translates all of the Greek, 
answers the exercises in the GE volume, and contains other help and advice about 
how to get the best out of the course. 

Speaking Greek (Cambridge University Press, 2008) is a pronunciation CD to 
accompany the course. It features an introduction on Pronouncing Ancient Greek, 
a talk by Professor David Langslow, and readings of many sections of Reading 
Greek: those are mentioned in the relevant parts of these Teachers’ Notes. 

The World of Athens (WoA) (Cambridge University Press, 2nd edition 2008) is a 
cultural and historical introduction to fifth-century Athens for the mature beginner 
which serves as the background book to RG. It requires no knowledge of Ancient 
Greek, and it will also be found useful in its own right as a thorough, lively and 
up-to-date appraisal of the culture and achievements of fifth-century Athens. 
Reference is made to this volume throughout the Teachers’ Notes and it is an 
essential tool in the teachers’ hands. If each student cannot have a copy, several 
should be available for use in the library. 

A World of Heroes (WoH) (Cambridge University Press, 1979) and The 
Intellectual Revolution (IR) (Cambridge University Press, 1980) follow RG with 
selections from Homer, Herodotus and Sophocles (WoH), Thucydides, Euripides 
and Plato (/R). Both texts have vocabulary glossings on the facing page and are 
intended to help the intensive beginner to read widely in Ancient Greek. 

Greek Vocabulary (GV) (Cambridge University Press, 1981) contains the total 
learning vocabulary of RG, WoH and IR. This is a useful learning aid in its own 
right but also makes WoH and JR accessible to anyone whatever introductory 
course he or she has completed: any words not glossed on the facing pages of these 
texts will be found in GV. 
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Further JACT readers for post-beginners 


The Triumph of Odysseus: Homer ’s Odyssey Books 21 and 22 (Cambridge 
University Press, 1979) contains the complete texts of Odyssey xxi and xxII, 
with full facing-page vocabulary. 

New Testament Greek: A Reader (Cambridge University Press, 2001) contains 
a representative selection with vocabulary and grammatical help. 

A Greek Anthology (Cambridge University Press, 2002) contains selections 
from fourteen authors, both prose and verse, each with its own introduction and 
special vocabulary giving some linguistic help. There is a general vocabulary at 
the end. 


Abbreviations 


GE Grammar and Exercises volume of Reading Greek 
GV Greek Vocabulary 

IR The Intellectual Revolution 

RG ~~ Reading Greek 

Text Text of Reading Greek 

TV Text and Vocabulary volume of Reading Greek 
WoA The World of Athens 

WoH A World of Heroes 


The plan of the TZeachers’ Notes 


The introduction to the basic methodology and lesson planning appropriate to RG 
(pp. 1-5) is followed by a description of the accompanying Speaking Greek CD 
and the two accents of Ancient Greek (pp. 6—7). Then come the bulk of the 
teachers’ notes to the Text of RG (pp. 8-136); and the notes on the illustrations 
of the Text (pp. 137-143), and on Attic vases (shapes and vase-painters). The 
Notes end with an appendix of verbs, nouns and adjectives for Sections 1—7 (by 
section), to help teachers who wish to construct their own exercises, pp. 144-151); 
two year-plans, by semester (pp. 152-154); and a number of different-style 
examination papers (pp. 155-173). 


xi 


Basic methodology and lesson planning 


The first grammar and exercise section in GE covers the Jext of Section 1A-G. 
Consequently, the first task is to read and translate the Text of 1A—G as quickly as 
possible, pausing only over passages which cause difficulties, or passages which 
exemplify new grammatical points. 


Methodological guidelines 


Two general guidelines are important: (1) In GE read the grammar section for 1A—G 
and then in the 7ext underline or otherwise mark those sentences, clauses, phrases 
or words which illustrate those points that the grammar and exercises of 1 A—-G will 
test. (2) Go into detail on on/y those grammatical points that will appear in the 
grammar section of GE. 

Of course, if students have enquiring minds, they may want to know more about 
the grammar of the text they are reading. For example, the Course sets to be learnt 
only the nominative and accusative of nouns to start with. Genitive plurals come in 
Section 2, genitive singulars in Section 8 and datives in Section 9. If the students 
enquire about genitive and dative forms ahead of time, briefly tell them but assure 
them that they will cover them in full detail when the time comes. /t is certainly 
advisable that students learn the whole paradigm of nouns and adjectives when 
they first meet them. 


Lesson plans 


A procedure for starting the Course might be as follows: Lesson | could cover Text 
1a in class; home preparation would be to learn the learning vocabulary of 14 and 
prepare ahead 1 B-c; Lesson 2 could cover translation of 1B and c, and push on into 
D: home preparation would consist of learning the vocabulary of 1B—p and 
preparing leE-F. And so on. During translation, the grammar of 1A—G should be 
pointed out and reinforced, and when the text has been translated in this way and 
the vocabulary learnt, turn to the grammar section for 1A—G and go through it in 
detail with the students, ensuring that it is understood by asking questions or 
drilling with simple practice exercises. The grammar must then be learnt by heart. 

As for drills, the teacher should assign whichever exercises in GE are judged to 
be necessary, supplementing these in class with brief, oral ‘transformation’, 
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‘substitution’ and ‘expansion’ exercises (see pp. 18-19). Finally, the teacher 
should set, or assign, the Test Exercise at the end of each grammar section for 
translation at sight (unseen). 

This is a useful general pattern for daily lesson plans and can be used with most 
sections. For year-plans, see pp. 152-154. 


Basic format of instruction 


The methodology and general lesson plan suggested should not, of course, be 
rigidly followed, but (1) rapid reading of the Text, (2) regular vocabulary drills or 
quizzes, and (3) appropriate exercises in the grammar are a good format for 
progressing through the Course. 


Year-end goals 


The readings in the 7ext, unlike those of many other textbooks, are numerous, 
culturally and grammatically full, and sometimes lengthy. Accordingly, limita- 
tions of instructional time may force the teacher to cut back the amount of Text 
which students are to cover: the teacher can either omit pararaphs entirely or 
translate it in class him/herself. Because presentation of new grammar effectively 
ends with Section 17, this section may well end the first year. But a respectable 
target for a class doing one year of Greek and no more would be Section 14 
(Neaira). 


Mainly for university teachers 


It may be useful to make some general remarks about the use of RG (which could, 
mutatis mutandis, be extended to any reading course). RG was written on the 
following principles: 

(1) Understanding and memorizing grammatical rules and vocabulary are the 
sine qua non of any language course. But a reading skill requires more than 
that. The feeling for sentence structure, capacity to anticipate what will come 
next, sensitivity to word order and so on are skills that must also be learnt if 
quick progress is to be made towards comprehending unadapted texts. 
Hence the long reading passages of RG, which not only illustrate the new 
grammar but also provide practice in reading continuous texts. 

(2) A student can translate a text without understanding every single detail of the 
text in front of him/her. For example, if the student knows that the Baot- root 
means king and 6 defines a subject (s.) and tév an object (s.), the fact that the 
Bao- root will appear as BaotiEvc or Baotiéa is neither here nor there as far 
as meaning goes. That does not mean the student does not have to learn the 
declension of Baotvstc. That would be an absurd conclusion to draw. But it 
does mean he/she can meet it regularly before the declension is actually learnt. 
Likewise, G6 means ‘away from’. One does not have to know the genitive 
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form to be able to translate 26 tod Bacttéme with full confidence. But that 
does not mean you do not at some stage have to learn it. Of course you do. 

In other words, a Greek text designed for translation into English can be 
far more linguistically complex at an early stage — and therefore far more 
interesting — than one designed for translating English into Greek. Consider 
what you need to know to teach the rules of aptv and €wc successfully in 
either case. But the fact that one can stay ahead of the strict details of the 
grammar when translating Greek into English does not absolve you from 
learning the rules of that grammar when the time comes. It does help to have 
met it on many occasions first, however. And if an enquiring student asks 
about the forms, there is no reason not to explain them, pointing out that they 
will be set for learning later on. 

(3) Learning a language, especially an ancient one, makes no sense unless one 
has a sense of the civilization that produced it. To be given the word «pity or 
Kfpvés and asked to translate it as ‘judge’ or ‘herald’ without context or 
comment is to deny meaning at the most basic level, even more so with 
abstracts like bBpic or tin or yapic. That is why RG teaches Greek through a 
continuous text adapted from original sources, with constant reference to 
explanatory cultural and historical material in WoA. We do no justice to the 
ancient Greeks or their language if we do not at least try to make the Greek 
experience and understanding of the ancient world our students’ constant 
point of interaction with the language. Otherwise, learning ancient Greek 
becomes a moribund exercise, as if it were nothing but twenty-first-century 
English written in funny letters. 

So while there is no doubt that RG requires the teacher to keep far more balls in 
the air than in most other courses, we would argue that it delivers far greater 
benefits, both linguistic and cultural, to our students. Even one year of RG will 
have given them a thorough grounding in the language, its structures and thought- 
patterns, while at the same time offering them a comprehensive view of what the 
ancient Greek world was all about through the language (however adapted) of 
those who actually thought and communicated in it. 


Mainly for teachers of Years 11 and 12 (11-12th graders) 


The considerations which face university and college teachers, sketched above, 
tend also to face school teachers, only usually more acutely. In the United 
Kingdom, this is especially the case if students begin Greek in Years 11-12. 
Such students, with perhaps three or more other ‘A’-levels to cope with, will be 
lucky to have one hour a week in their schedule for Greek. In the United States, 
this is especially the case if senior high-school students are studying Greek in 
addition to other languages and subjects in which they will take as many as four to 
six different College Board Achievement examinations. Because there is no 
College Board in Greek, students will be likely to fit Greek into the margin of 
their other studies (especially of Latin, in which there is a College Board); for this 
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reason, Greek in American high schools is frequently taught during breakfast or 
lunch periods as an ‘overload’. Under such conditions, secondary-level students 
and teachers in both the UK and the USA need all the help they can get. 

One way in which RG can be used in Years 1 1—12 or senior high school (given 
the staff and curricular space) is in the General (Classical) Studies course for a 
term, semester or even a full year. The linguistic pace of the course can be slowed 
right down and heavy emphasis placed on culture, history and word-derivation 
(WoA comes into its own here). With a modest linguistic goal in view (e.g. 
Sections 4 or 5), the teacher can work wonders. The same goes for Adult 
(Continuing) Education classes. These classes are enormously stimulating and 
revivifying. Adults who feel they have missed something of great value in the 
past and now wish to acquire it are an object lesson in determination, application 
and inquisitiveness. To.odto1 si MAVTEG YEVOWTO ... 


Practical guidelines for all 


1. Reading and writing Greek 


It is of the highest importance, especially for weaker students, that Greek is read 
aloud and written as much as possible during the first month of learning the 
language. This may seem to slow down progress, but the rewards are immense, in 
accurate recognition of words and forms, in speed of learning vocabulary and 
general confidence in handling the language. Here are some suggestions on how to 
encourage reading aloud and writing. 

(a) Read outa sentence or clause, and ask the entire class to repeat it after you; 
then choose smaller groups to imitate you; then individuals. (On choosing 
between dynamic and melodic accents, see below, pp. 6-7.) Then ask them 
to read another sentence or clause alone, without your prompting, after they 
have first prepared it; finally, ask them to read aloud at sight. Always read 
aloud, or have read aloud (preferably by the student about to do the trans- 
lating), the Greek that is to be translated. The Speaking Greek CD is 
invaluable for practice at home in pronunciation and accentuation (partic- 
ularly in the first month, when special attention should be paid to Professor 
Langslow’s talk, on tracks 1-8 of the CD). 

(b) In the first month and periodically thereafter, students should write out in 
Greek, with diacritical marks, the passages they are translating, and, perhaps 
without diacritical marks, the exercises and their answers. These papers 
should be checked by the teacher for accuracy. It is astonishing what kinds 
of problem are revealed, and how easily they are cleared up, by this simple, 
though time-consuming, device. 


2. Grammar 


Teach only the grammatical points which GE specifies as requiring to be learnt 
for any section (though of course explain any phenomenon in which a student 
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is interested). Everything lying outside that listing is glossed in the running 
vocabulary and can be ignored until the time comes for it to be taught fully. 
Underline in your text all examples of the grammatical point(s) to be learnt for 
each section, so that you remember to emphasize it/them and treat it/them with 
special care during the reading. 

Some teachers prefer to give students a fuller picture of the grammar than that 
specified by GE at any one time, e.g. asking students to learn all the cases at once. 
The Reference Grammar at the back of GE gives the full picture, and should be 
consulted if required. 


3. Definite article 


Insist that the definite article be mastered thoroughly, by heart, at the beginning. It 
is used generously in RG and gives immediately the key to case, gender and 
number of any noun (irrespective of type) to which it is attached. This gives much 
help to the student when learning noun-types. 

James Neville recommends encouraging the students to construct their own 
morphology charts, empty ‘grids’ awaiting the new forms to be inserted as they 
are met in the readings. Modern technology makes this very easy to do. 


4. WoA 


Constant reference is made to WoA throughout these Notes. 


5. Vocabularies 

Constantly check that students are learning at every point the vocabularies set to 
be learnt in GE. The result will be a much greater confidence in translating and a 
considerable saving of time. 


Peter V. Jones 
Edward Phinney 


The Speaking Greek CD 


CD 1 


Tracks 1-8 The pronunciation of Ancient Greek, by Professor David 
Langslow, with sample illustrative sentences from RG 
Section 1a, spoken by Dr Philomen Probert. 

Tracks 9-19 _—_— Reading of Section 1A—J (involving the whole reading team) 

Tracks 20-3 Reading of Section 2A—D 

Tracks 24-8 Reading of Section 3A—-E 


CD2 


Tracks 29-32 Reading of Section 4a—p 
Tracks 33-6 Reading of Section 9E-H 
Tracks 37-9 Reading of Section 10A—c 
Tracks 40-2 Reading of Section 14A, B, E 
Tracks 43-5 Reading of Section 154—c 
Tracks 46-9 Reading of Section 16A, B, C, G 
Tracks 50-1 Reading of Section 18A—B 
Tracks 52-4 Reading of Section 194A, E, F 
Tracks 55-7 Reading of Section 20D-F 


Choosing between the accents 


Before the teacher can read the Greek aloud, he or she must choose between the 
melodic accent, used before AD 300, and the dynamic accent, used later (and still 
in modern Greek). The differences between these two accents are explained by 
Professor Langslow in track 6 of his talk, ‘Pronouncing Ancient Greek’, on tracks 
1-8 of the Speaking Greek CD which is sold with the RG Course. (See also the 
written explanation of the two accents in Chapter 6, ‘Accent’, of W. S. Allen’s Vox 
Graeca (2nd edn, Cambridge University Press, 1974).) Teacher and students alike 
may hear the difference between the two accents by listening to track 8 of the CD. 

By listening to these comparative readings, the listener will note that the 
melodic accent, though it contributes to vivid performance, is difficult for 
English speakers and demands considerable practice before perfected. However, 
if the class has time and determination to practise melodic accents, this will 
reinforce students’ knowledge of written accent marks, since only the melodic 
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accent differentiates between acute (Allen’s ‘rising tone’), circumflex (Allen’s 
‘rising and falling tone’) and grave (Allen’s ‘modified tone’) sounds. The dynamic 
accent, when properly emphasized on the syllable marked by acute or circumflex, 
will reinforce students’ memory of the syllable on which to position an accent 
mark, but not of which mark to use. Despite this mnemonic disadvantage, many 
students prefer to practise dynamic accents since they are also used in English and 
therefore come more easily. 

Because practice of both accents is beneficial, the teacher may want to use both 
with students, but at different times. Pitching (‘intoning’) accents is recommended 
in the early months of the course when students are learning both accent position 
and accent mark of basic words, or in later months when texts are unadapted and 
particularly beautiful to hear (notably Section 15a—c (from Euripides’ Alkestis), 
Section 18A—-E (from Plato’s Protagoras) and Section 20a—G (from Homer’s 
Odyssey)). Stressing (‘breath-emphasizing’) accents is recommended when 
students are secure with accent marks and their position, and the text is adapted 
prose. Using both accents together is not recommended, since, as Allen states in 
his recorded talk, English-speaking readers tend to stress the syllable they intone. 
The position of stressed, as opposed to intoned, syllables in classical Greek prose 
is unknown; in verse, stressed syllables are marked by poetic beat, or ictus. Thus a 
reader who, when reading verse aloud, stresses beat and pitched tone can distort 
the rhythm; for verse has stress (= ictus) separate from intoned syllable (= marked 
with acute or circumflex). Too many stressed syllables in orally read verse can 
change, say, the potential ‘THUM pe ty THUMP thump’ of the dactylic hexameter 
into an even thumpier ‘THUM PE TY THUMP THUMP’. 


Teachers’ Notes to Reading Greek 


Introduction 


The notes in this book are designed to help teachers to use RG in such a way that 
their students may be able to read fluently and competently some of the finest 
works of one of the greatest literatures the world has produced. 

Throughout this Course we encourage the student to learn through reading in 
preparation for learning through drills and memorizing. Intelligent, inquisitive 
reading encourages students to deduce the forms or rules for themselves and to 
learn to apply them by analogy, while the teacher acts as guide or mid-wife. This is 
an ideal, admittedly, but one that is of enormous value to any student. If they can 
work out the rule themselves, they are much more likely to absorb it. 

Some preliminary recommendations: (1) Underline the first occurrences of 
examples illustrating new grammatical points in your own text and encourage 
students to look for the rules behind them. (2) In the early stages (a) stress that 
endings, not word order, determine sense; (b) watch for a tendency to look at the 
first few letters and guess the rest. (3) Practise reading aloud and writing, espe- 
cially in the first month. 

All these imperatives are a shorthand way of saying ‘this is what I do or have 
done’. Ina sense, these notes are counterproductive: the aim throughout is to allow 
the thoughts to arise from the text, not to stipulate what you should do. Many other 
and better thoughts may occur to you as you use the Course. 


James Neville 


Section One A 


Background (all references to WoA) 


Survival of Greek literature 8.5 

Greek alphabet 8.2-3 

Ships and sailing 2.4, 19 

Rhapsode and festivals 3.42—5 

Grain trade 1.61, 105; 1.20; political importance of 6.65—9 
Trade 5.55—60; 6.60 

Loans on ships and source of this story 5.59 


Section One A 9 


Peiraieus 1.32, 41; 2.12, 21-5, 32 
Parthenon 1.51; 2.7; history of 2.26—78; art and 8.87; temples and sanctuaries 
3.37-8 


It is, of course, possible for the teacher to mediate the background material to the 
students. But if possible, get individual students to prepare this beforehand and be 
responsible for reporting to the class on cue from the teacher. Two or three copies 
of WoA in the library are a minimum requirement for this. 


Grammar Section 1a-cG 


Present indicative active -@, -d@, -éa 
Present imperative active -@, -da, -€ 
The definite article 6 7 t6 (nom., acc.) 
KOA-0G, -1), -Ov (NLtéTEPOG) (nom., acc.) 
&vOparoc, Epyov (nom., acc.) 

Some prepositions (gic, mpdc, &76, éK, Ev) 
bév ... O€ 

Adverbs in -@c, -€@< 


Discussion 


Make sure that the Greek alphabet and pronunciation have been revised or 
reviewed with many simple Greek—English and English-Greek examples on the 
board. Tell a well-known Greek myth, e.g. the story of Odysseus, or an incident 
from Greek history, writing the names of the participants on the board in Greek, 
and demanding their recognition. 

For suggestions on pronunciation and writing, see p. 4 of these Notes. 


Preliminary material 


Use the map and the pictures on p. 3 of the Zext and WoA (see references above) to 
supply some background material to the first episodes in the story. For example, 
the map is useful for talking about the grain trade: the poor quality of the soil in 
many parts of Greece and its unsuitability for cereal crops, the necessity for 
importing grain and the main grain-supply routes. The map can also be used to 
talk about ancient ships, sea-routes and the universal practice of sailors staying in 
sight of land as much as possible (the lack of the compass is worth noting, as is the 
notoriously unpredictable weather in the Aegean). Make sure the Greek names on 
the map can be written correctly in English. 

The picture of the Acropolis gives the opportunity of talking about Athens 
and the port of Peiraieus, and how the Acropolis and the Parthenon can still 
be seen by the traveller arriving at the port by sea (Pausanias reported that in his 
day one could see the spear on the famous statue of Athene Promakhos glinting 
in the sun). 
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CD 


The whole of Section 1a—J (7ext pp. 4-21) is recorded with melodic accent on the 
Speaking Greek CD tracks 9-19. 


Commentary 


Section 1a: p. 4, para. 1 


Read the English introduction in the Text p. 3, referring students to the map for 
place-names. If asked by students, comment on the use of the definite article with 
place-names on the map. (If not, wait until 160 2Aotov and ask what 16 means, then 
explain that it is used with place-names also.) Ask students to read aloud the whole 
of Section 14 in Greek and give much help (see pp. 4, 6). Alert the students to the 
accidence to be met (present indicative; definite article) and use available tech- 
nology to construct empty grids which all can see and duplicate as follows: 


Nouns (similarly articles, adjectives) 
S. pl. 


Verbs 
TAvw Opa TOU 


Indicative 1 |nob-o Opa Tow 


2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
S. 


imperative 


pl. 

Similarly for civi and oida later. 

These plain, simple grids are probably most effective here: they emphasize 
clearly what is being learnt, at this stage. Fill in the forms and endings as they 
occur, or at the end of the section. 

Now reread, sentence by sentence, and ask the students to translate, e.g.: 

p. 4 line 


1* 1d mAoiov: What is the meaning? (See picture opposite.) What part of the 
article is t6? Does Byzantium give a gender clue to Latinists? 
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éotiv: (cf. i/ est; est). Fill this in on the grid (the students can add -v ephelkus- 
tikon later; often they spot it themselves). 

6: elicit its number, case and gender and fill this in on the grid. 

2 faivet: refer to the English introduction — what does H. do? Fill in -e1 on the grid. 

&meita: give this meaning at once. 

3 téAoc¢: should follow from éeita; otherwise give the meaning. 

6 KvPepvytys: what functions does 6 indicate? Guess the meaning from the 
English introduction, then explain some derivations — cybernetics; Lat. guberna- 
tor etc. 

oi vattai: Latinists should guess this correctly; others may say ‘crew’. 
Acknowledge this as nearly correct, then give the exact meaning (cf. nautical, 
astronaut, aeronaut etc.). Fill in ot on the grid. 

sioBaivovot: elicit ‘go into’ — what person? Enter -ovot on the grid. 

5 Asi tO mAovov: if ‘the ship goes .. .” is given, ask for a more precise meaning. 
Point out the -ov ending, and the similarity of mAotow/mA&i. 


In general, students may ignore noun endings for the moment. It is the article that 
indicates a noun’s case. Hence if students ask about Evfotay, tell them it is 
accusative, but point out that the article indicates the case. téc, Tov may be 
queried: if so, explain and enter on the grid. 

Now reread the whole of Section 1A (first paragraph) in Greek and urge the 
students to ask about anything they do not understand. Mention mpdc and sic at the 
end — it helps with Section 1a (second paragraph) to have them clearly differ- 
entiated in meaning. 


Section 14 (second paragraph) 


Ask the students to read the paragraph in Greek and then begin translation. 
p. 4 line 


8 pév ... 6€: ignore this to start with, then, when the whole sentence has been 
translated, try to elicit the idea of a change of subject. If that fails, explain the 
idiom. Mention ‘on the one hand ... on the other’ as a literal, but forbidden, 
translation. Establish BAémet as the verb in the second clause, then mpdc as 
‘towards’ tiv yfiv. Hence Sd. is doing something towards something. 

yijv: cf. geography, geology — explain the literal meanings, then BAéze1 should 
fit in. 

tiv should be entered on the grid. 
9 If punctuation has not been mentioned before, read the sentence with the 
intonation of a question, and ask about ; = ? Establish Sd. as subject; if the students 
cannot translate, give them ti = what? Draw attention to op@. What person? Draw 
attention to the iota subscript (sometimes printed as an adscript) and its connection 
with the -et ending. For 6péa, cf. panorama, diorama, cyclorama. 
9 adKpdzodW: note acro- as in acronym, acrostic, acrobat (acro- + Batve); for 
-toMc cf. politics ete. 
10 tov: enter on the grid. 
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Teachers’ Notes to Reading Greek 


11 6pdovw: stress the ending — what person? Note the similarity with -ovovw. 
13 éaie@vyes will probably have to be given, but dxovbovow can be guessed via 
derivations (acoustic etc.); ywooov will then easily be deduced. 


Again, reread the passage encouraging questions about uncertainties. Refer to the 
grids so far filled in (the complete singular of the definite article can be shown by 
reference to sic + accusative which gives the accusative neuter in lines 2 and 3 twice). 

Two points to stress are the importance of the definite article as indicating the 
cases of nouns, and the verb inflections. Filling in grids must be seen as the 
recording of clues met during reading. Always ask students to tell you precisely 
what any new form is before it is entered on the grid. 

Note: If the students have learnt Latin, it may be assumed that they all know 
what a subject and an object are. Do not assume this if they have learnt a modern 
language by oral, ‘active’ methods. For non-Latinists, note that the verb inflec- 
tions mean that subject pronouns may be omitted. At the same time stress that 
inflections of both noun and verb mean that greater flexibility in word order is 
possible, and in Greek freely used. If the lessons of Section 14 are firmly fixed, 1B 
and C go at a lively pace. If the pace needs increasing, read the Greek yourself 
before the students translate. 


Section One B 


Background 


Clarity of air 2.6 
KvoBepvytns 7.34, 37, 43, 46 


Commentary 
p. 6 line 


2 dsdpo éA08: ‘acted’ reading by the teacher, coupled with reference to the stage 
direction, should enable students to translate this correctly. Note the phrase care- 
fully; ensure that they know which word means ‘over here’ and which ‘come’. 
Treat éA0€ as a regular imperative (it has a regular imperative ending). Ensure that 
the students note the stem éA0-; this will help with strong aorists in Section 7c. 
3 6p, Opdc: the inclusion of pronouns éy@, od should ensure that these are 
correctly translated. Enter these forms on the -d@ grid: if the students have 
absorbed the idea of contraction in Section 1A, they should be able to deduce 
-eic from -Gc. Always ask them what the ending is; in this way attention is drawn to 
the stem. As soon as ob is learnt, watch out for its being mistaken for ov. 

8ff. KaAdc begins to appear. Fill in the endings on the grid as they occur, 
pointing out the similarities with the definite article. Some students may take in 
nouns simultaneously as early as this. Otherwise fill in kaAdc first and GvOpa@oc/ 
épyov later, reinforcing the endings. 
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KoaA6c: cf. calligraphy, callisthenics. ‘Kal-eido-scope’ is a ‘beautiful shape/ 
pattern-examiner’. But to express ‘goodness’ or ‘badness’, eu- and dys- are 
more common prefixes in English (and Greek) than kal- and kak-. At 10, try the 
word eulogy; and at 21, connect eido- with eidov id-. Frequent repetition of KaA6c 
in this section is introduced not just to practise morphology but to show how 
Greeks viewed their cities; a poet will refer to his city almost as though he were in 
love with it. (Sophocles’ Kolonos was little more than a patch of laurel, shrubs and 
ivy on a stony hillside, but it still evoked a hauntingly beautiful ode — OC 668- 
719.) That the Acropolis and Parthenon are beautiful causes no surprise. Yet it 
would be an unusual voyager up the Thames who exclaimed ‘How kaddc is 
Rotherhithe Dock’; line 19 generally raises a laugh. Yet point out that the 
Acropolis and the Parthenon are not just beautiful in themselves but also visible 
signs of prosperity and pride. The admiration of the dockyards is not unintelli- 
gible. In nineteenth-century Newcastle in the UK, for example, any visitor would 
have been shown straight to the Elswick docks as the heart of the town’s prosper- 
ity; and if a local said ‘Fine docks’, he would be expressing a sentiment close to 
Sdenothemis’ here. 


This section is based on an anonymous comic fragment: 


déonow’ dnac@v movtv “APnvaiwv 1011, 

@¢ LOL KAAOV Gov oaivetat TO VEMplov, 

Os KaAds 6 TapVevav, Kardc 5’ 6 Heipasdc. 

dAon dé Tig TH Todd’ Eox’ GAA MAIC; 

Kai Tovpavod d&c, daciv, EoTw Ev KAA. (PCG vur.155) 


Mistress of all, dear city of the Athenians, 
How fine your dockyard seems to me, 

How fine the Parthenon, and fine the Peiraieus. 
What other city ever had such groves as these? 
And the light from heaven too they say is fine. 


Cf. Plutarch and Demosthenes: 


There was one measure above all which at once gave the greatest pleasure to the 
Athenians, adorned their city and created amazement among the rest of mankind, and 
which is today the sole testimony that the tales of the ancient power and glory of 
Greece are no mere fables. I mean, Pericles’ construction of temples and public 
buildings. (Plutarch, Pericles 12) 


Once the Athenians possessed greater wealth than any other Greeks, but they spent it 
all for love of honour: they contributed from their own property and shirked no danger 
for the sake of glory. Because of this an immortal heritage comes down to the 
Athenian people: on the one hand the memory of their deeds, on the other the beauty 
of the memorials set up for them — the Propylaea, the Parthenon, the porticos, the 
docks. (Demosthenes 22.76) 


Interestingly, this is one of the very few places in Greek literature where the 
Parthenon is called by that name. 


Teachers’ Notes to Reading Greek 


15 gpoévtife: the opev- stem gives frenetic, frenzied, phrenology, frantic. 
Phrenology combines opev- with the Asy-/Aoy — stem met in Aéyetc (line 21), the 
root of numerous-logy compounds. Note here the common s — o change in Greek 
(as in English, cf. foot — feet). 

21  idod: treat as an oddity, cf. ecce! or Lo! Ensure that the id- stem is highlighted 
(for cidov later) (i5- was originally fid-, hence video; digamma was possibly 
sounded but not written, in fifth-century Athens). Cf. épyov/pépyov = work 
(German Werke) (¢ — 0 again). 


Section One C 


Commentary 
p. 8 line 


3 épzopva: cf. emporium. 

4 oAxddac: this may give the English word ‘hulk’. 

7 Ifstudents notice the singular verb with the neuter plural subject, this should 
be explained; otherwise it can be passed over for the moment. 

8 ido: cf. all the philo- and phile- words; note Philadelphia, the city of 
brotherly love. 

11 760¢v: refer to the stage direction which follows and ask what the question 
must have been. Mention the -@ev suffix, comparing 20-0ev and kdtw-Qev ‘where 
from?’, ‘below-from’. For kétw (katd) cf. cathode, with its opposite, anode (ava 
in Section IE), being routes (Odof) up and down. 


Discussion 


By the end of Section Ic, the present indicative and second person imperatives have 
been met; not all -&@ forms have been encountered, but enough to summarize rules 
for contraction (e.g. a + 0/@ = @; a + other vowels = a; iota becomes subscript). The 
definite article is complete but for the accusative masculine plural, and this can be 
added. If two hours’ teaching per week is available, Section 1c can be reached by the 
end of the first week (excluding time spent on alphabet practice). All the major 
linguistic points of Section 1 have been met. This is a good time to ask students to 
learn the regular verb endings and the nominative and accusative (with genitive and 
dative, if you wish) of the definite article. It may be worth revising nouns, the 
definite article and adjectives by constructing a comparative grid as follows: 


Ss. pl. 
Nom. ) Kahog dvOpamoc ol KaAot évOpwnot 
Acc. TOV = =KOAOV—s GVO waOV tovg KaAovG = GVO TOUS 
* * * 


Section One D 15 


Nom. n KOAN 7 ai KoAat 
Acc. ™HV KOATV TOC KOAGG 
ka Gen * * * 
Dat. 
Nom. TO KOAOV Epyov TO KOAG épya 
Acc. TO KOAOV Epyov TO KOAG épya 
n Gen. * i * 
Dat. 


” Genitive plural to be added in Section 2, the genitive singular in Section 8, the dative 
in Section 9. 
* Feminine nouns to be added in Section 2. 


Section One D 


Grammar 


-€@ contractions (enough occur to provide simple rules for contraction: ¢ + ¢ = eu; 
€ + 0 = ov; ¢ + long vowel or diphthong = ¢ disappears). These contractions 
are particularly helpful when third declension nouns are met. Note that the 
first and second persons plural of the present indicative do not occur, neither 
does the singular imperative. In general in Section 1D watch out for tricky word 
order. 


Discussion 


Section Ip introduces the fraud and this can be elicited from the students. The 
captain and Dikaiopolis go down into the hold and find Hegestratos hacking away 
at the hull. What should be in the hold? If the hold is full, how can H. be hacking 
away at the hull? That is, the hold must be empty/low. Why attempt sabotage? 
Here help may be necessary. Students may be groping towards the idea of an 
insurance fraud but be reluctant to suggest it in the context of the ancient world. 
Why might a modern ship-owner/captain scuttle a vessel? 

Section 1D-G is a good target to aim for in week 2. Its content is self-contained 
and its accidence light (vocabulary, however, is heavy). 


Commentary 
p. 10 line 


3-4, 14: not ‘O Hegestratos’, a common error. This introduces an important 
principle — that, when the structure of a sentence has been misunderstood, it 


Teachers’ Notes to Reading Greek 


should be tackled word by word (or phrase by phrase) in the order in which it 
comes, the teacher commenting, or demanding comment, on case, form etc. as 
each phrase is tackled. So lines 2—3: katw dé — ‘and below’; tov — indicates object; 
‘Hyéotpatov — ‘Hegestratos’ (hold and wait); 6pa@ow — ‘they see’, probably ‘they 
see Hegestratos’ — is there a subject?; 6 — subject; te — there’s another one too; 
KvBEpvytys Kai oi vadtat — problem solved. Now translate the whole sentence. 
This is an important and constructive analytical technique to be used on all 
occasions when a sentence causes difficulty, and encourages students to ‘hold’ 
problems until they can be solved — an important skill. Challenge students to carry 
out this exercise in class on difficult sentences. 

18 zédexovv: cf. pelican, probably so called from its action in eating, a slow, 
dipping motion. 

19 GvOpwrzoc: as well as mentioning ‘man = mankind’, note the derogatory usage. 
With complimentary adjectives, avijp is used; cf. homo scelestus but vir optimus. 
20 Katadvel: stressing the kata- element should give the meaning. 

26 pint énavtov: students may need help in deducing what is going on in the 
picture! Once the meaning is established, give the literal meaning (ocsavtov, 
éavtovs occur later). 


Section One E 


Commentary 
p. 12 line 


12 zxot: refer back to 160v, after establishing zoi as an interrogative. 
14 AépPoc: Greek ‘lifeboats’ were towed behind the vessel. 
15 oe: stress the ow- stem (several other examples of this stem occur soon). 
Draw a Christian fish and explain the acronym: IX@YX (‘Inootdc Xptotdc Osod 
Yidc Loti). It may help to fix the ow- stem as ‘save’. Cf. creosote (‘flesh- 
preserver’). 
ofavTov: compare with éuavtdv. 


Section One F 


Background 


Value of human life 4.25—7 
Friends and enemies 4.1—2, 14-15 


Commentary 
p. 14 line 


2 éavtov<: should pose no problem if éuavtdv, ceavtdv have already been 
mentioned. 


Section One G 17 


8 This is a good moment to review zot, noi, 100Ev. 

10 = dz00vicK@: accept ‘drown’ (a frequent guess), but add ‘die’ as the more 
correct meaning. 

16 Kakoi: cf. cacophony/euphony. 


Discussion 


This section is a useful introduction to some Greek moral values. A Greek 
tended to judge a man’s worth by his value to the community, not by any 
inherent, automatic worth in the eyes of God. In the speech which is the source 
for this passage, the speaker says the men met an evil end as they deserved. He 
says this because he expected the jury to respond favourably to that judgement. 
It is unlikely that in a modern court of law such a thing would be said in quite 
that way. 


Background 


Sacrifice 3.28—-32 
Prayers 3.34; 8.13 


Commentary 
p. 16 line 


2 od@ov: what part of speech? Where has ow- stem occurred? IX@Y2 ... 
3 xEploKo7®: mEpl- (perimeter, periphery) + -scope suffix in English (micro- 
scope, telescope etc.) will elicit the exact meaning better than the direct derivation 
‘periscope’. Cf. kal-eido-scope = ‘beautiful shape/pattern-examiner’. 

&Kpip@c: note -we as the usual ending for adverbs, e.g. caddc (cf. the English 
adverbial ending -ly). 
5 owtnpia: establish the correct part of speech, pointing if necessary to the 
definite article. Refer again to the ow- stem. 
16 oimza: expressive reading or guessing from the stage direction should elicit 
the meaning. 
17 év xwvdtvoa: if we are oot, what are we not in? 


Vocabulary 


The longer vocabulary on p. 31 of GE should be consulted at this point and it is 
worth going through the list with students. It can be done as an oral test with 
students being asked to write down words they have forgotten (some may 
recognize words written on the board even though the sound of them is puzzling). 
Stress Greek—English, not English-Greek. 
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Discussion 


The form of Dikaiopolis’ prayer is common to many religions, and typical of 
pagan Greek religion. There is first a form of address which identifies the proper 
god (essential in religions where there are many to choose from, each with their 
own sphere of interests: cf. Roman Catholic or Greek Orthodox saints); often a 
safety clause is added of the type ‘and any other gods who may be listening and are 
interested’. Second, there is a review of the god’s past services. Third, there is a 
brief statement of the problem, and fourth, there is a reason why the god should 
answer favourably. Here the tit-for-tat principle is strongly in evidence in Greek 
religion, where gods are regarded as powerful beings who are immortal and care 
for men only in so far as men acknowledge (= vopiCw) their power. 


Exercises 


The number of exercises done depends upon the time available and the ability of 
the students. Use exercises to reinforce grammar if needed, but if the students 
seem justifiably confident, do not feel guilty about omitting exercises — apart from 
the Test Exercises. 

Note: There is a very useful Appendix on p. 144, where all the regular nouns, 
verbs and adjectives to be learnt are listed by section. These can be used when the 
teacher decides that a supplementary exercise is needed. 


Supplementary exercises 


Some teachers have felt that the exercises in RG are rather difficult, and would 
welcome more simple practice before they are attempted. This has been tackled in 
the 2nd edition by the addition of short, one-word exercises. Many of these are 
‘transformation exercises’ —i.e. changing one form of the Greek word into another 
and asking for the translation (if possible); e.g. give a series of nominative 
singulars and ask for them to be changed into accusative plurals; some first person 
singulars for changing into second person plurals, and so on. More challenging, 
and no less important, is the ‘expansion’ exercise — e.g. add the appropriate form 
of the definite article to certain suitable words. By consulting the lists in the 
Appendix, the teacher can construct such exercises very quickly, and put them on 
the board for the students. The teacher can thus check that students understand the 
basic forms and constructions, in preparation for the full exercises — or for carrying 
on with the reading. Using these lists also helps drill the vocabulary. 

A vital principle: always begin supplementary exercises with very simple 
examples indeed. 


Examples 


(1) Supplementary transformation exercises 
If 6 KvBepvyjtns avoBaiver means ‘the captain comes up’, what would ot 
KvBPepvijtot dvaBaivovor mean? 
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If 6 vadtn¢ pintet Eavtdv means ‘the sailor throws himself’, what would ot 
vadtat piztovolw éavtovs mean? 
If €y® Bon8 means ‘I run to help’, what would od BonPeic mean? 
If dpa ody Opac Tov HapPevava; means ‘Don’t you (s.) see the Parthenon?’, 
what would apa ody opate tov TapPevOva; mean? 
(2) Supplementary substitution exercises 
If 16 ZAOIov mAEi Tpdc Tac “AOrvac means ‘the boat sails towards Athens’, 
how would you say in Greek: 
(a) 10 mzAoiov mAki towards Chios 
(b) 10 mAciov mAsit towards Euboia 
(c) 0 mAoiov TAsi towards Peiraieus 
(d) 10 mAoiov mAsi towards Byzantium? 
(3) Supplementary expansion exercises 
If dedye means ‘Flee!’, how would you say in Greek: 
(a) You oedys! 
(b) You oetdye too! 


Vocabulary learning 


A constant check must be kept on this. It is suggested that students learn the lists 
from passages already translated as the first part of their home preparation before 
translating ahead for the next class. A short, routine review of the vocabulary 
before the start of every class is important to establish. 


Test Exercise 


The Test Exercises are essential and it is worth explaining that they are meant to be 
tackled unseen. If they cannot be translated in class (which is best), they should be 
set as written exercises, with careful instructions to the students to note and learn 
anything that they have to look up. 


Note: The methodology outlined above — students reading aloud and translating, 
the teacher eliciting from the students the grammar, which is inserted on a grid or 
in the morphology charts (always in comparison with forms already met) — will 
now no longer be outlined in detail for each section. New grammar and its 
important features are noted but this methodology is now taken for granted. 
Teachers will of course make their own modifications. 


Section One H 


Background 


Homer 1.10—1; 8.1 
Socrates 8.33-6 
Arguing and the power of words 8.27 
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TExvN 8.83 ff. 
oTpatnyoc 6.246 
War 7.1—17 


Grammar 


Accidence for 1H-J: present indicative of eivi and oiSa. Most forms can be 
deduced by pupils, then entered on grids. 


Neuter plural of adjectives 
te... Kat 


A group with a sound grasp of 1A—G can tackle this in a one-hour session. 


Commentary 
p. 18 line 


2 épwrtad: can be deduced from zot following. 

sioiv: emphasize the -ow ending denoting the third person plural. 

oaodc: ask for the part of speech. 
3 v0é = Latin nox, cf. nocturnal. 
5 opnpier: establish the part of speech. Ask if a well-known person is recog- 
nizable in the verb-stem. 

maiteu: the meaning can be elicited by reference to ma16- derivations, e.g. 
paediatric, encyclopaedia. A noaiic (boy or girl) needs training; hence ma1devo = 
train, cf. pedagogue, orthopaedic. maiCw = play, joke may be elicited at length from 
all this, and the effort is worthwhile. 
6 pa@ytac: cf. polymath, mathematics. 
8 éopév: parts of sivi, oida, are generally introduced with pronouns on their first 
appearance. Note that the plurals have -tev, -te, -ov(v), like regular verbs. Warning: 
the plural of oi5a does not appear in the text but is used in the Test Exercise. Forms can 
be deduced from the stem io-, and these must be learnt before the Test Exercise is set. 
13. For the rhapsode’s Homeric extracts, give the vocabulary; there is little point 
in attempting guesses. oivoma. = oivoc + Sy = ‘wine-faced’, oivoc was originally 
Fotvoc, hence Latin vinum, English ‘wine’. 
15 dijAov: cf. psychedelic — ‘revealing the soul’. 
17 pedaivy: cf. melanine, the substance in the skin which aids suntan; melanite, 
the chemical which brings up the black in photographic negatives. 
19 papoc: cf. moron. 


Section One | 


Commentary 
p. 20 line 


1 zodAAé@: enlarge on the numerous poly- compounds. 


Section Two A 21 


yuyvooka (cf. Latin cognosco): cf. gnostic, agnostic (negative a-), gnome (a 
being full of wise thoughts). Try to fix ytyva@oxK@ (yvo-, yv@-) as firmly as possible 
before yiyvopat is met in Section 2a. 
2 dzaidevtoc: here, if not before, the relationship of maié- stems can be 
explained. Make sure the a- prefix showing a negative is known -— cf. agnostic, 
asymmetrical, asphalt (‘non-slip’ & + oddAA@, dodaArc). 
7 mode: cf. polemic, -ical. 

Epya: cf. erg (unit of work), energy, ergonomics. 
8 otpatnyucd: cf. strategy, -egic. 
11. guzeipoc: explain empirical knowledge as knowledge gained from experience. 


Section One J 


Commentary 
p. 21 line 


1 téyvn: cf. technique, technical. 

5 @&ptotoc: cf. aristocracy. Perhaps anticipate ideas about vopoc and dvotc by 
discussing the notion that noble birth = superiority. 

15 Note the use of Socrates as a verb — ‘you’re Socrateasing me’; compare 
Cratinos’ usage Evpwidaptotodavicw (Cratinos PCG Iv.342). 

18 Note zaidec from the ma16- root. 


Discussion 


The rhapsode’s claims sound ridiculous, but try to use the episode to discuss the 
enormous authority accorded to Homer and the still persistent feeling that reading 
a book by a hallowed expert transfers some of that hallowed expertise to the 
reader. How far can this be taken? 


Section Two A 


Background 


Persia and the Persian Wars 1.27—39 (esp. 16 — Salamis) 
Rhetoric 8.18 


Grammar 


Present indicative active -6@ 

Present indicative and imperative middle -opat, -copat, -Eopat, Boj 
aropia, TOAWA, vabtys (nom., acc.) 

Genitive plurals meaning ‘of’ 

Uses of the definite article 

More prepositions (mapa, éi, 61a + accusative) 
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It is probably best to treat the middle endings as something separate. If nabm and 
moavopat are both met, there are likely to be questions about the distinctions 
between them and these questions are not answered in the Course until 
Section 5. If an interim explanation is required, it is possible to call the middle 
‘a sort of reflexive’ — acting on yourself or in your own interests. It is, however, 
essential to stress that many verbs have a middle form only, cf. deponent verbs in 
Latin for those who know that language. The contracted forms of middle verbs 
should cause no problems if the rules for contraction have been assimilated. 

If time is short, it is possible to pass over the -6@ contractions; only a handful of 
verbs are common, and they seldom present difficulties of recognition. Future 
prose-writers will of course need the rules. 

As for first-declension nouns, the full rules for the occurrence of -a- or -1- will 
again only be needed by those who wish to do a substantial amount of English — 
Greek translation. 

Set up a grid as follows, revising or reviewing the active forms in class and 
writing them in before reading the text and eliciting the middle: 


1 | xabd@ | radopar | To1éw | To~opar | OPGw | Pecopar 


2 


3 | etc. 


Discussion 


There is a great temptation to spend too much time on the background. Some 
comment upon the invasion of Xerxes is essential — refer to the map — and upon the 
difference between the two narratives: the vague generalizations and high rhetoric 
of the rhapsode (based on Lysias’ Epitaph written 150 years after the event), and 
the ‘facts’ of the captain (though his account contains few solid facts about the 
battle). He describes events from the viewpoint of the individual without any 
concept of overall strategy — the same, indeed, is true of the accounts given by 
Aeschylus and Herodotus, on which the captain’s account is based. 


CD 
The whole of Section 2 is recorded on CD 1, tracks 20-3. 


Commentary 
p. 22 line 


1 Bpadéwe: ask for the part of speech. 

&pyetau: ensure that the students distinguish the stem, and the ending. Then 
elicit the equivalent form of zavopo1 (z0-Etat) and write it on the grid (if this 
verb is used as a pattern). 


Section Two B 23 


2 @AAnAov<e: translate this, and fix the meaning by waiting for zapé in line 3 and 
showing that map’ GAAnAG (ypappata = lines) gives ‘parallel’. 
3  éw<c: ask for the part of speech; cf. hedonist. 

diaAEyovtai: ensure the stem and ending are correctly split (this is not so 
difficult, since Aéym has already been met). Use ‘dialogue’ to work towards the 
correct translation; comment again upon the vowel change Aey-/Aoy- (cf. note on 
p. 6.15). 
4 siépxetar: cf. ‘Pll go through the main points again.’ 
5 yiyvetai may have to be given, as also T& Mnéuxa. Persia had been a province 
of Media; the rise of Cyrus and the growth of Persia led to the overthrow of the 
Median Empire. The Greeks still used ‘Medes’/‘Persians’ almost synonymously — 
compare the way the Persians in Aeschylus’ Persai and elsewhere used ‘Tonians’ 
for Greeks. 
6 péyovtat: use the picture to prompt guesses. 

TOAU@ou: usually guessed as ‘do’; accept, and modify it. 
7 626001 ziztovow: ask what you would want to know about a battle, e.g. 
‘Who won?’ The right questions may guide students towards the idea of 
casualties. 
10 pntopi«é: elicit ‘rhetorical’ and establish the exact meaning in English. 
11-12 Note carefully ta zepi LoAapiva (tpyuata) as a very common idiom. 


p. 23 line 


12 vijooc: What was Salamis? Locate -vno- in some names, e.g. Peloponnese, 
Dodekanese, Polynesia, Melanesia etc. 
15 tpetépav: ask for the part of speech (jpL- stem). 

TOMMY: refer back to Text p. 22.6. Important note: these references can apply to 
the Text, as here; or to the notes, on that place in the Text, in these Teachers’ Notes. 
18 PdépBapor: anyone who could not speak Greek and seemed therefore to utter 
nonsense-noises (bar—bar), cf. ‘talk rhubarb’ (from river Rha + barbarus, foreign). 
19 ioacw: the third person plural of oiSa first appears in the text here; it should 
be familiar from the Test Exercise. 

21 KdAdoToOv: try to take the meaning on from KaAdc: does -toT- suggest 
something? (Gpiotoc, UaA1oTa.) 

motgu: review and reinforce the difference between this and zotsi here. 


Section Two B 


Background 


Balanced, Gorgianic style 8.20 
Use of pév ... 6& 8.10-11 
Sacrifice 3.28ff. 

Supplication 3.35—6 

bBptic 4.17 
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Commentary 
p. 24 line 


1 Much needs to be given here (except Osé, cf. theology — noting, however, the 

feminine ending). The invocation to the Muse, goddess of memory, was to ensure 

the poet got right the facts relating to adventures long ago (it is nothing to do with 

“ispiration’ in our sense). It became a long-lasting poetic convention. It is worth 

giving the students the opening lines of the //iad both for comparison, and for first 

acquaintance with the rhythm of the Homeric hexameter. 

3 d&nopodor: Gnopéw is always hard to translate. Once the idea of ‘not know 

what to do’ (with no direct English verbal equivalent, although phrases “be 

flummoxed’ and ‘be in a quandary’ come close) is established, point out that 

this is a very useful verb. (NB: & + mop- = ‘no resources’ is at the root of it.) 
gopodvta: cf. claustrophobia, hydrophobia, agoraphobia etc. 

3-10 Many words are here which have been met before but not yet learnt (e.g. 

ktvdvvoc, Svoia, evyopat) — mostly from Text p. 16. Refer back to find the meanings. 

10 GayaGdv ... érevOepia: this use of the neuter = ‘a good thing’ is very 

common. 

13 écau: cf. 626001 (Text p. 22.7). 

14 ixeteio will need explanation, supplication not being a modern concept. 

The central idea is that the suppliant formally puts himself or herself at the 

mercy of someone else — human or divine — and thereby sets up a relationship 

which obliges the one supplicated to offer something in return, e.g. protection, 

victory etc. 

17 zxatpida: elicit the idea of ‘father’, and ‘fatherland’ should follow. 

18 wp: not pride but (i) violence, aggression and (ii) intentional humiliation. 
7A 90c: cf. plethora. 


Section Two C 


Background 


Herodotus and history 8.41—2 
Aeschylus’ Persians 8.49, 60 
Religion and patriotism 3.44; 5.83 
aye@v and competition 4.1—2 


Commentary 
p. 26 line 


1 ovdév Aégyel: explain the literal meaning and give an appropriate idiom, e.g. 
‘He is talking rubbish!’ 
7  wevdi: cf. pseudonym and the numerous pseud- compounds. 
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10 Loadrapwopdyye: elicit the meaning from the elements. Note the pride in the 
epithet, cf. Mapa8mvoudyns (Text p. 136.7). 

17 ovyiav gym: the vocabulary translates this as ‘keep quiet’. Add not ‘keep 
silent’, but more ‘take things easy, settle down, calm down, keep a low profile’ etc. 


p. 27 line 


20 &v0a Kai évOa: it is best simply to give the meaning. 
21 G&pa éqm: this can be deduced by reference to vvé earlier. 
22 odanwyé: see the picture. Salpinx is also used as an anatomical term for a 
tube, e.g. Eustachian and Fallopian. 

Hye: tell students to transliterate the first person singular of this verb and watch 
their surprise! 
23 metpd@v: some may know that Peter means ‘rock’ or ‘stone’, so they may 
easily guess this (refer to Matthew 16:18 if they do not). Mention also petrify, 
petrology etc., and perhaps add that petrol (metpdc + oleum) also derives from it 
(as being found in subterranean deposits of rock). 
25-7 Aeschylus, Persai 402—5. Show students the original text. 
27 yvvaikac: cf. gynaecology. 

ayev: cf. protagonist, agony (the final struggle before death). 


Section Two D 


Background 


Interventions of the gods 3.7-10 
Sea-battles 7.34 ff. 

Salamis 7.39 

Greek unity 1.37, 1.33, 46ff. 

Greek otéotc 4.16 

Use of past to throw light on present 8.28 


Commentary 
p. 28 line 


2 O@sa@tai: ask what you do in a theatre (cf. audience — audio). Discuss the 
different design of modern theatres. 

4 oaiveta: prompt the meaning via ‘phenomenon’. 

9 Kdop@: cosmos = the ordered state of the universe; cosmetic = something 
which produces an ordered state of the face. The opposite of K6op0c is yaoc 
(= void). 

10 tééw: cf. taxidermy (= arranging, not stuffing, skins). For derm- cf. hypo- 
dermic, pachyderm. 

12 oi pév ... ot 5€: stress as ‘some ... others’, as given in vocabulary Two D 
p. 29 
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22 petapody: cf. metabolism and other peta- compounds indicating change 
(metathesis, metamorphosis etc.). 
23 Opovoodtow: elicit by contrast with dido1, then explain the constituents, viz. 
Opo- and votc, cf. homeopathy, homogeneous, homonym etc. Homosexuals are 
not necessarily men! 

poodovy: cf. misogynist; explore the p100- root further. 


Supplementary exercises 


Transformation exercises from active to middle and back, singular to plural and so 
on, are useful. It is also worth giving the feminine definite article a thorough 
revision with the new feminine nouns, so an expansion exercise here will help, as 
well as transformations of the definite article + noun. Work on, e.g., 1) dzopia, 6 
vavtns especially. 

When you are dealing with the present tense, any verb from the learning lists 
will be suitable, whether regular or not. There is a list of irregular verbs by section 
on p. 149 of these Notes. 


Section Three A 


Background 


Source of this incident 2.24 
Peloponnesian War 1.56—81 
Beacon fires 2.20 


Grammar 


Auny, vadc, Zev obtoc, Exivoc, yo, ob, TOAVG, WéEyaC (nom., acc.) 
Ellipse of sipi 
Negatives 


The basic pattern of the third declension and the introduction of odtoc are the two 
most vital points. It may be best to treat third-declension nouns less fully than the 
morphology charts suggest and work towards a table such as this: 


S. pl. 
Nom ‘i * -EC -E1C (-E&¢) | -o -n (-E0) 
Acc -a -1 (-Ea) i -OC -E1C -0 -1 (-Ea) 
Gen -0G -0vG (-€0¢) | -0¢ -ovG (-€0¢) -OV -@V -OV -OV 
Dat. -1-€1 -1-€1 -ouv) -eou(v) | -ot(v) -eou(v) 
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Lay out the empty grid in full on the board at this point, but fill in only the forms 
met, leaving gaps for the genitive and dative to come (Sections 8 and 9). This table 
covers almost all the forms met (but students doing English-Greek will need more 
detail). 

In Section 3A—£, concentrate on 3a nouns, 1.e. those ending in *, -a (-oc, -1), 
-EC, -a¢, (-wv, -ou(v)). (a) Emphasize the stem change from the nominative to 
accusative, and alert them to dvijp, &vdp- and similar changes; (b) point out that, 
quite often, a long vowel in the nominative will be short in the stem, e.g. Aun, 
AlEv-. 

ovtoc needs a separate table. The endings are much the same as in the definite 
article. A good stem mnemonic is ovt- Tovt-, adt- Tavt-. Those doing English— 
Greek will need to be told that obtog 6 is normal Greek. Two omissions should be 
added here: 65¢, Odi (though these are glossed in the Vocabulary at the back of GE). 

yéyac, moAvc are also dealt with here. If learnt in the form péyac (uEyaa-), TOAVG 
(m0AA-), all parts are easily recognizable. (NB: m0AAc has already been learnt in 
Section 1.1.) 


CD 
The whole of Section 3 is recorded on CD 1, tracks 24-8. 


Commentary 
p. 30 line 


13. t& xupéa: cf. pyrotechnics, pyromania etc., and note (a) the neuter plural — it 
is necessary to point it out here, as 1) zvpé appears in Section 4; (b) the use of fire 
beacons for rapid communication throughout the ages, from the Trojan Wars until 
very recent times. 

21. dSAoi may cause trouble. 


Section Three B 


Background 


Ships and hoplites 7.34ff. 
Manning triremes 7.36-8 
Slaves in battle 7.19 


Commentary 
p. 32 line 


3 &vépec: cf. android, androgynous. 
8 péyac: cf. megaphone, megalomaniac etc. 
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p. 33 line 


20 tpozemtijpa: a leather thong attaching the oar to the thole-pin (acting as a 
rowlock); the rower provided his own. 

27 wbmnpéovov: a cushion, possibly tallowed underneath for comfort when 
sliding back and forth (see Dionysos’ complaints in Frogs 221ff.). Protarkhos is 
an armed soldier (émiBdatyc). There would have been about ten of these on the 
trireme, usually ‘crack’ troops, plus four archers; they fought on deck. Polos is a 
rower. There were three banks of oars: the @pavitys on the top bench had possibly 
the longest oar and the highest pay, the Cvyitns was on the middle bench, and the 
Oarapitns on the lowest, with the shortest oar and the lowest rate of pay. 


Section Three C 


Background 


Spartan history 1.24—6; 38; 40-2; 46 

The legend of Sparta 9.5—8 

Periclean policy in war 1.57ff. 

Pericles as otpatnyoc 6.23—7 

Athenian sea-power and history 1.32; 6.70ff.; 7.36 
Trierarchs 6.62; 7.43-6 


Commentary 
p. 34 line 


9 Note the idiom: in English ‘T feel fear’, but in Greek ‘fear holds me’; it, not 
you, is in control. 

10 For the rhapsode as otpatnyoc, cf. Section IH—J. 

14-15 Fears of Spartan brutality: perhaps read from Thucydides 11.67. 

19 puipviioKopan: stress vn- root; cf. mnemonic. 

22 éxkAnoig: later used for a Christian assembly, hence ecclesiastical, French 
église. It means ‘called out’. 

23 Pericles’ speech: Pericles advocated sea-power, which made him popular 
with sailors; farmers viewed him differently — see notes on p. 42.8, p. 134.13, 
p. 136.3. 

24 Kpatovdor: point to the -cracy suffix in autocracy, democracy, aristocracy, 
plutocracy etc. 


p. 36 line 


29 yempyoi: explain the two elements: yj + épyov (cf. Farmer George). 
38-9 Imagine the confusion when a fleet had to be launched at night; crewmen 
had to reach the ships from all parts of the city, by torch light. 


Section Three E 
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Background 


KeAsvotns 7.34, 46 

Competition to get ship ready 7.45—6 
Houses 2.7—8, 35-7; cf. 5.21 
Deme-names 5.12 


Commentary 
p. 37 line 


5 Kedsvotijc: from ksAsvo, because he gave time (= orders) to the rowers. 
8 Watch the accent on Gjtet— cf. Cytet. 


This is a good place to review imperatives. 
14 The knocking scene is based closely upon several such in Aristophanes. 
p. 38 line 


31 Name and deme are normal methods of identification. 


Section Three E 


Background 


Libations 3.28 
Journeys 3.32; 7.46 


Commentary 
p. 39 line 


10 Onprayers cf. p. 16.8. 
12 xnav: cf. palinode, palindrome. Give an example of a palindrome. 


Thucydides v1.3 1—2 (around which this section of RG is based) gives further details 


on preparations for putting out to sea. It makes excellent background reading. 


RG has now covered the basic essentials, i.e. present active and middle, and 
first, second and third declension nominative and accusative nouns and adjectives. 
Hence this is an important point at which to ensure that these fundamental points 
are firmly fixed. Also review obdtoc very carefully. Note that there is a full 


contraction table in GE p. 409. 


The next Sections (4-7) are heavily loaded with new accidence and syntax: if 
the foundation of Sections 1-3 is really firm, then the challenge of Sections 4—7 is 


more easily met. 
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Supplementary exercises 


Transformation exercises on type 3a nouns are very important, as are expansion 

. . . . . . z= > ~ * 
exercises using the definite article, especially with ovtoc and ékeéivoc, since such 
exercises combine type 3 nouns with type 1/2 adjectives. Be warned: obdtoc 
always causes trouble! 


Section Four A 


Background 


Walls of Athens 1.41; 2.23, 30-3 

Farmer’s lot 2.11, 16; 5.51-2 

Sea-power 7.3, 5; 1.40 

Periclean policy 1.57 

Beginnings of empire 1.49; 6.70ff. 

Plague and suffering 1.57; 3.8-9; Thucydides and plague 8.42—3; 5.82; unpredict- 
ability of gods 3.7-8 


Grammar 


Tpayua, TAT|O0c, TOAc, TpEGBuG, hotv; eUEPEV, Tic, TIC, ODSEic; dv (nom., acc.) 
Present participle active and middle (nom., acc.) 

Verbs taking participles 

Baotrevc (nom., acc.) 

Adjectives translated as adverbs 

Elision and crasis 


The participle is crucial, first of eipi, then of the active and middle generally. Since 
participles are extremely common in Greek, and have such a wide range of usages, 
it is essential that their forms are firmly fixed at this point. Set up a grid setting 
definite article + Aynjy, and definite article + t6Aua against the new dv, odoa, Sv 
participle forms, e.g. 


Nom.|6haphv | dv tOApa =| odoa | 10 dv 
Acc. | TOV Awéva | 6vto TV TOAUAY | obcaV | TO Sv 
Gen 
Dat. 


Plurals similarly. 

Review and fill in the two known nouns, then prepare to fill in the participles as 
they are met. Apply the same principle to kaxodaipov. 

Middle participles are much easier: stress the comparison with KaAdc and point 
to -pev-, the sign of a middle participle. 
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Other new accidence includes a further range of third-declension nouns (tetyoc, 
mpa&ywa, TOAIc). Again, compare these with Aynjv, but point up their -e- stems 
(giving e.g. tetyouc (-E0c), tetyn (-Ea)). This contraction of epsilon is a very 
important principle, already met with verbs, and is worth pointing out here. 


CD 
The whole of Section 4 is recorded on CD 2, tracks 29-32. 


Commentary 
p. 42 line 


1 Herakles was most commonly invoked in times of (suspected) danger, for he 
had been human too, and he was invincible. 

4 daipov: a good starting point for comment on Greek religious thought. Our 
derivation word ‘demon’ is ‘black’, since we tend to view the world in the light of 
the Christian dualism of white/black, whereas daiumv in Greek is simply a god; 
the gods themselves were not good/bad, white/black — they were all a murky shade 
of grey. Here the idea of gods punishing mortals occurs, but stress that it is only an 
opinion offered. Most examples of divine punishment are of individual gods 
punishing individual mortals for specific offences against either them, their 
temples or their priests. So was there any such thing as a concept of sin (the 
usual word GudéptnLWa means nothing more than a bad shot — you try, but miss)? 
Punishment as a result of ‘sin’ is elusive; Oedipus, for instance, was most 
dreadfully punished, yet the question ‘Whose fault?’ remains unanswerable, 
since all acted for what they thought was the best. Similarly, in Thucydides’ 
account of the plague — on which Section 4A is based — the writer’s underlying 
feeling that some force hostile to Athens is at work can be clearly felt, as it can 
explicitly here with the repetition of kaxodaipov in the text. Recommend students 
to read Thucydides 11.51-3 in translation. 

6 Note kaKodaipwv forms: ask the students to identify the cases and to say how 
they are formed. 

7 yempydéc: cf. the synonym abdtoupyoc for its implicit comment on Greek ideas 
(see WoA 4.21 for the value Greeks placed on independence). 

8 Pericles again: an anti-Pericles sentiment from the farmer. Read Thucydides 
11.13—17 on the hardships imposed upon farmers by the evacuation of Attica. 
Stress here the diversity of attitudes towards both Pericles and the Peloponnesian 
War: Pericles advanced the mercantile and imperial interests of Athens (hence his 
popularity with sailors), to some extent without regard for the domestic problems 
caused by the war (hence Dikaiopolis’objections, vociferously given when he 
reaches the Assembly). Cf. Sections 3c 22-7, 11B 13ff. 
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p. 43 line 


12 not: treat this as an oddity; there is no need for a full explanation (which 
is given in Section 7D-F). 

17-18 pytop ... m0avéc: outstanding individual orators like Pericles could 
keep the confidence of the Assembly (which was composed in theory of all adult 
male citizens) over a period of many years, lending some consistency to policy. 
The question as to how many attended is thorny: probably those from outlying 
areas seldom came. Aristotle (Politics 1319a) specifically states that farmers 
neither attended nor wished to attend. Discuss how unrepresentative local political 
parties or trade union branches can be: those with the greatest interest attend, but 
their views may not be typical. 

20 Euboia: perhaps we now know what Dikaiopolis was doing there, back in the 
first passage of the Course. 


p. 44 line 


21ff. Many more examples of dv odoa dv occur. Ask students to identify what 
part they are, entering them on the grid, and varying translations according to 
context (‘when/since/as’ etc.). Stress the variety of possibilities after the literal 
translation ‘being’ in each case. Note the possible confusion (implicit always with 
the verb ‘to be’) between ‘being a farmer, he ...’ and ‘the farmer, being 
miserable ...’ 

23 ovoac: students may need help to establish the feminine stem. The neuter 
does not appear though it can be deduced from kaxdda1pov (p. 42.6); as all neuter 
plurals end in -a (except those which end in -y which are contracted from -éa), the 
plural can also be entered. 

27-8 ddrogvpopar... tov éLOv vidv: note the emotional involvement there and 
cf. Herodotus I.87: ‘No man is so stupid as to prefer war to peace, for in war fathers 
bury sons and in peace sons bury fathers.’ In Plato’s Hippias Major the Greek 
ideal is expressed as ‘to live in health and wealth, bury one’s own parents properly 
and be buried by one’s own children’. The worst thing was ‘to bury one’s own 
children’. Cf. further Herodotus — Solon’s choice of Tellos as the happiest of 
mortals; for a translation, see Jext p. 227. Once again note the pragmatism of 
Greek thought: one produces children and looks after them on the assumption that 
they will return the compliment when one is old and possibly unable to look after 
oneself or earn one’s own living, méAw yap ad0ic maic 6 ynpdoKov dvip 
(Sophocles, fr. 487.4). 


Section Four B 


Background 


Death and burial 5.78—83 
BBpic 4.17 
Need to respect the gods 3.39; 5.10, 82 
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Human obligations 3.25—6 
Pessimism about gods 3.23 
The gods reciprocate 3.4; 3.24 


Commentary 
p. 45 line 


2 AOYAOX: give the meaning, cf. dovAdopa1 

Baptc: cf. baritone, barometer, isobar. 
3 vexpoc: cf. necrophilia, necromancy. 

oépo: cf. (Latin) fero — Lucifer, Christopher. 
11 ’vOpwze: note the aphaeresis (converse of elision) and the derogatory usage, 
cf. p. 10.19 
12 Comment briefly on the exclamatory genitive; there are several examples in 
this section. 


p. 46 line 


21 oéPeu: link this with doeBsiac (Text p. 45.16). Also note the derivation 
Sebastian and XeBaotdc, the Greek name for/translation of Augustus. 
22 vopove: cf. taxonomy, agronomy, nomothetic. This is the first mention of a 
concept which will become important later. 

Cf. Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes 77: ‘A city that prospers honours its 
gods.’ 
25 ozep zpopata: cf. our idiom ‘like flies’. 
26-7 For disasters calling even the existence of the gods into question, refer to 
Thucydides 1.51—3; cf. Euripides’ Antiope (?) fr. 853: 


Tpsic Elow apEtai, Tas YPEMV 0’ GOKEtv, TEKVOV, 
Oeovc TE TILéV TOUS TE BpEyavtas yovEic, 
vOLLOvG TE Koos ‘EAAGSOc: Kai TadTA SPOv 
KdAALOTOV EEEIg OTEMAVOV EvKAEIAS Ket. 


28 Ifthe gods honour piety, why do the pious die alongside the impious? Read 
Theognis 373-82; cf. Euripides’ Skurioi fr. 684: 


ded TOV BpoTEimv ws AVOLAAOL THYAL. 

oi pév yap Ed TPdccovol, Toi 5é cvLOPAi 
oKAnpai mdpEetow EvosBodov Eic Beovc, 
kai mavt’ aKpIPAc> Kari dpovtid@v Biov 
ovta dikaiws Cow aioybvns &tEp. 


29  wytnp: cf. maternal, metropolis. 

nmatyp: cf. paternal, patrimony, patronymic. 
30 dded@oc: cf. Philadelphia, Christadelphians. The G- prefix here is not ‘neg- 
ative’ but indicates ‘together-ness’, i.e. ‘together in the womb’ (deAdvc). Cf. 
GAoxoc (in bed with), and &kovtic (lying with), both = ‘wife’. 
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33 éipepor: cf. ephemeral; explain the meaning from the elements. The young 
man himself is to be envisaged as in the incipient stages of the plague, hence his 
scepticism even in the face of a death that was regarded as a merciful release, cf. 
Aeschylus (?) fr. 466: 


Cons movnpac Vdvatos aipetmtEpoc. 
TO LN yevéoOar 5’ Eotiv 7] TEdvKEVOL 
KPEIGOOV KAKHS TAOXOVTA. 


33-5 Pindar, Pythian 8.135. Have a text of the original available — even more 
laconic and desperate than the version in the text here. oxié + odpé (= tail) gives us 
‘squirrel’. 


p. 47 line 


40 _Biov: cf. biology, macrobiotic. Also amphibious. 


Section Four C 


Background 


Altar of Twelve Gods 2.28 
Supplication 3.35—6 

Travelling 2.18 

The Eleven 6.30—1 

vanpétns 5.63 

KT/pve 6.33-4 

Sanctuary 3.37 

Responsibility for suppliants 3.25 


Commentary 
p. 48 line 


6 davOavel: give the hackneyed translation ‘escapes the notice of” to fix the 
basic idea of doing something unseen by or unbeknown to another. 

tpéyov: even if students have not already been told that év odca dv provides 
endings for the active participles, extract this information from them, confirming it 
by mpootpéyovta in the next line. Enter this on the grid. (Note the suggested forms 
of translation in GE, pp. 85-6.) 
7 Gtonov: G- privative, Tom0c — topical, so Utopia (= 00, tém0¢ — “no (such) 
place’). Carlyle (Sartor Resartus) uses ‘Weissnichtwo’, ‘Don’t know where.’ 
9 Why should the rhapsode suggest that he was dobAoc ? Could the supplicant 
not tell from his clothing? Possibly — but the ‘Old Oligarch’ (10-12) complains 
that in Athens it is no longer possible to tell a slave from a free man by clothing. 
Yet vase-painting, perhaps by convention, seems to differentiate. Most likely, the 
rhapsode is thinking of the number of runaway slaves during the war (as below on 
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p. 56.6-7): cf. Thucydides v.75, hoplites carrying their own supplies because of 

the number of slaves deserting. 

10 6d0176poc: both roots are known so the meaning should be deduced. 
@aivetau: the verb has already been met: note that, where English uses an 

infinitive, Greek uses a participle. 

12 op0c: cf. orthodontic, orthodox, orthography etc. 

14 xdoyet: note the variety of translations and explain that the sense is not so 

violent as the English ‘suffer’. The basic meaning is ‘have an experience’. The 

phrase ‘Paschal Lamb’ derives not from Greek, but from the Hebrew for 

‘Passover’. 

15 ixetsiav: cf. p. 24.14. The mediaeval concept of ‘sanctuary’ may perhaps be 

familiar. Cf. children’s games, where there is certain ground on which one cannot 

be ‘had’ or ‘tagged’. 

17. xKipvé: the herald of the original (Xenophon, Hellenica 11.3.54—6) was the 

herald of the Thirty Tyrants, conveying their orders for the arrest of Theramenes. 

Theramenes had taken refuge at the altar, from which he was dragged away bodily 

by Satyros. 

18 évdexa: cf. hendecagon, hendecasyllabic. ‘The Eleven’ were chosen by lot, 

one from each tribe plus a secretary, to act as a kind of police force — executing 

orders for arrest, for example, and looking after the prison (see on p. 50.25-6). 
o@aver: another awkward word. Translate it literally first, and then adapt. See 

GE 95 for suggested translations. 

31-2 The quotation may be found in context in the Text 20F p. 260 207-8 


p. 49 line 


35 dvotvyis: dyslexia, dyspepsia, dysentery, muscular dystrophy (all invalu- 
able Greek stems) will fix the idea that dv0- indicates something unpleasant. 


Section Four D 


Background 


Part-source of the story 3.36 
mpeoBevtis (pl. mpéoPetc) 6.32, 35 
Desire for peace 7.5 


Commentary 
p. 50 line 


11 Herodotus reports the Aeginetans as doing exactly this, v1.91. 

25-6 mpdc TOs GAAOVS Aakedalpoviovc: viz. eopa@rtptov, though note that 
this was never a place of punishment. It was used for those awaiting trial, or 
execution (e.g. Socrates). 
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p. 51 line 


43 vépleolc peyGAy: cf. nemesis in English, and cf. the Herodotus extract in Text 
p. 230.1 

44 xpoydvovc: Theognis 731-42 complains about inherited guilt — the guilty 
get off scot-free, the innocent descendants suffer. The text here envisages the 
Eévoc as being one of the ambassadors killed (through inherited ‘guilt’) by 
Athenians in Herodotus vir.133-7. 

48 dzopia: met only as ‘at-a-loss-ness’ so far. Explain the mop- root as ‘provi- 
sions’, ‘resources’, and quote éudptiov, ‘place with provisions’. This helps both 
here and later. 

49-50 The quotation from Solon (written in elegiacs (NB pentameter first) as is 
most of his gnomic poetry) underlines the theme of the chapter. On the breakdown 
of law and order leading to the questioning of conventional standards of morality 
generally, see Thucydides (as on p. 46.26—7). 


Supplementary exercises 


Thorough revision of these nouns and participles is necessary. If you need to, 
transform nouns from case to case, from singular to plural and from plural to 
singular; it is important to add the definite article or obtoc 6 to nouns so that 
students get an idea of the nouns’ typical genders. To impress the idea of the 
definite article + participle = ‘the people who’, transform a series such as obtoi siot 
— odtot oi Svtec as well as transforming cases, genders and number, and adding 
the appropriate forms of participle to nouns. 


Section Five A 


Background 


Greek comedy 8.45—6, 67-82 

Aristophanes and Pericles 1.58 

Festivals 3.41—55 

Coinage 5.55 

Rich and poor 4.21—2 

Horses 2.16 

Alcibiades and horses 4.9 

Women and marriage 5.17—24; and home life 5.25—9, 50—1; ‘dangerous’ women 
4.22-3 

Town and city 5.1-8; 2.21 


Grammar 


Imperfect indicative active and middle 
Position of adjective 
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This is the first section in which real difficulties may occur; much new material is 
introduced and sentence structures are further developed. Students may need 
considerably more help with translation, and it often happens that the pace of 
reading slows down both here and in the next chapter. Use the supplementary 
exercises to consolidate reliable recognition of vital stem changes, and to work 
back from the forms of verb in the text to the form given in the lexicon. Check 
vocabulary thoroughly; there are many new words here. 

As Clouds is the only source for this adapted text, try to add some material from 
the original. Students should also be encouraged to read a translation. 

With all the problems, try to keep the students cheerful; the grammar is 
constantly revised in Sections 8—11, and if students can get over this hurdle, the 
way ahead will be much easier. 


Commentary 
p. 54 line 


1 The opening sentence can be teased out: dAodvpdpevoc was learnt in 
Section 4p and most of the rest can be deduced from the English introduction. 
2 inzopavyc: cf. hippopotamus, hippodrome; mania and the various maniac 
suffixes. 

BaOéwe: check that the part of speech is recognized. Cf. bathos, bathy-scope, 
bathysphere etc. 
3. zvoc: cf. hypnosis. 
6 The first ten words are the first ten words of Clouds. It may be useful to have a 
copy of the original text open while reading all these sections: (a) to be aware of 
how close the text is to the original, and (b) to point out exact correspondences. 
12 ddxvel ta ypéa: cf. ypnpata (1), then deduce the general sense of ddkve1 
(‘annoy, get on the nerves’ etc.). Then give the literal meaning ‘bite’ for future 
reference; the literal meaning occurs in Section 6A. 
14 xypijotai: the ypn- root again. (Illustrate the ypa-/ypy- root (= need) between 
XPAOpat, XPN, XPTIMA, XpHWata, yprotns (see LSJ).) 

Ask who is likely to be chasing him. 

diknv AapPavovow: the duk- stem has been met in ddtkos (p. 50.30), but it will 
need reinforcing. Put particular emphasis on the meaning of the dtx- stem; it is 
very heavily used both here and in Section 9. 
16 Translate yOéc = yesterday, and the past of sipi falls into place. 


From this point the imperfect begins to appear: it is useful to revise the present 
active and middle endings and put these on the board ready for comparison with 
the imperfect endings. 

Set up a comparative grid, revise and fill in the forms of zaba, then fill in the 
imperfect as it occurs. It is probably best to leave contractions till a little later since 
the augment preceded by prefix and new endings will demand much close 
attention. 


Teachers’ Notes to Reading Greek 


Pres. act. Imperf. act. Pres. mid. Imperf. mid. 
1 TODO EMAVOV TOVOLAL EMAvVOLNV 
2 TLOVEIG EMAVEG TOON EMAVOD 
3 TLOVEL ETOVE TLAVETAL EMAVETO 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 


Stress the different endings for present and imperfect middles. 


Pres. -p101 Imperf. -pnv 


-Oal -00 
-TOL -T0 
-ye8a -pE8a, 
-o0¢ -o0¢ 
-OVTOL -VTO 


Note: In the second person singular, intervocalic -o- disappears and contraction 
takes place: 


-s(o)al > n 
-E(0)0 > ov 


With augments, highlight four points during the reading: (a) the addition of € -, (b) 

the lengthening of initial vowels, (c) the occasional lengthening of initial €- to si-, 

(d) the augment nearly always replacing the final vowel of a prefix, e.g. dteAéyeto. 
p. 54 line 


17 OAH Ti viKta: cf. hologram, holocaust. 
17-18 ékd0evdov, éd5imKov: check the formation and ask for the corresponding 
mavw form; do the same with other imperfects as they occur. 

There is no need to mention the accusative of duration; it will be explained in 
Section 9A—E. 

23 @veiponoddset: use this to explain the lengthening of an initial short vowel to 
act as the augment, and cf. & — 7 (ijKove, line 25), and é > n. 

aitioc: cf. aetiology. 

24 dedéyeto: ask the students to explain the placing of the augment and 
develop the rule. 

28 Ke@aAny: there are many medical derivations: encephalograph, encephalitis, 
hydrocephalitis, and the subdivisions dolichocephalic and brachycephalic accord- 
ing to the ‘cephalic index’. 

The fact that Strepsiades was responsible for all his son’s debts underlies the 
responsibility of the father in the Greek family (Was Pheidippides a minor? There 
is no indication of his age). Judging from some of the sums quoted in Clouds, 
Strepsiades was certainly not impoverished — the family owned several horses, 
and his wife clearly came from a fairly wealthy family. 

29 Quote in translation from the original Aristophanes text (Clouds lines 60-7) 
the quarrel about the name of the son. Strepsiades wanted his father’s name, 
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Pheidon, but his wife insisted on inserting a horse somewhere, hence 
Pheidippides. 

30 yépovc: cf. monogamy, bigamy, polygamy. 

31 Gypoucoc: deduce the meaning from the ayp- element (agriculture etc.), 
then the contrast with Gotemc should give the meaning of the latter. Read the 
story of the wedding night (Clouds 49-52) to point the contrast. For the over- 
tones of city life as against life in the country cf. urbane, polite (v. rustic, 
provincial) in English. 


Note that the second person singular and the first and second persons plural of the 
imperfect active do not occur; they can be supplied by comparison with the 
present verb endings. For the middle, the first and second persons singular and 
the second person plural do not occur; the second person plural can be taken from 
the present middle but the other two should be given. 


Section Five B 


Background 


Olives 2.10—1, 17; 5.51—2; 7.7 
Slaves 5.61—6; 5.7; and war 5.7; 1.75 
Arguments as means to ends 8.17-18 
Learning rhetoric 8.19—21 


Commentary 
p. 56 line 


2 Gate Abyvov: Abyvov — refer to the picture; Gate — ask what the time was and 
how you lit the lamp. Note also the difficulties caused by darkness. Even battles 
had to stop at night, as night manoeuvres could be chaotic (Plataia; Thucydides 
11.34; Syracuse, ibid., v1.44). Cf. the chaos in Peiraieus in Section 3. 

4 Olives, the source of oil for lamps, were scarce during the war because of the 
annual Spartan invasions. 

5 khdaie: ask for suggestions; make sure the accurate literal translation is known 
before idiomatic versions are approved. The verb recurs later (Text p. 186.3, 
derivative). 

6-7 Why does war prevent the punishment of the slaves? The proximity of the 
Spartans during their annual invasions meant that slaves could easily desert to the 
enemy. What Strepsiades here laments is the fact that the war prevents him from 
treating his slaves as property for fear of their desertion. In his youth slaves were 
constrained through fear to remain loyal to their masters. This argument is not 
from Clouds. 

8 dpyotc: note the two elements: d- privative + Epyov. 
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Supplementary exercise 


Use the supplementary exercise here. If more are needed, concentrate on working 
back from imperfects to the lexicon form, mixing in contract forms, e.g. 
émoodpEv, adding a verb with a prefix (very important), e.g. daseympeic, then 
one which begins with a vowel and whose vowel lengthens to form the augment, 
e.g. Nmopetc. This is the moment to refer students to GE pp. 497-8. Again, 
virtually any learnt verb will do for these exercises (NOT, however, Opdq@). 


Section Five C-D 


Grammar 


Future indicative active and middle 
Active/middle distinction 
Indefinite words 
LoKpatns/tpinpys (nom., acc.) 


This section introduces the future tense: adjpiov (Text p. 58.5) should be given, then 
the tense becomes obvious. Elicit first the basic formation, leaving refinements (e.g. 
the lengthening of the stem-vowel in contracted verbs) until later, -ow futures are 
easy enough, but note (a) those sigmas combining with consonants (highlight y, «, 
Y +o — & x(t), B, 6 +6 > w; tt/o0 + o > & 0+ 6 — 0); (b) those which have 
middle forms (only &kobooua (p. 58.17) in Section 5c, so these may be left until 
Section 5p when the basic pattern will be more familiar); and (c) (most difficult to 
spot) the -é@ futures, mainly for verbs with stems ending in A, pL, v, p and -i@o. 
Make up a grid comparing the present tense with the future; also revise present 
epsilon-contract verbs for comparison with the future epsilon-contracts, e.g.: 


Pres. €- €-contract 
Pres. act. | Fut. act. | mid. | Fut. mid. | contract future 
mavom |navom | mavopat| tadoopat | mow diad0Eepa (cf. present 
mavetc | mavosic | mady Tavoy TOUTS diadVEpeic dtad0eipw 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. diad0Eipstc 
etc.) 


The play proper begins here. Set the scene first with a description of the Greek 
theatre — the large circular orchestra (= dancing place), a low stage reached by 
steps from the orchestra and a building behind with door(s), windows and a flat 
roof. The plays were performed in daylight, so no lighting effects were possible —a 
problem in this play which is supposed to open at night when it is too dark for 
Strepsiades to read. Note how this affects the writing, for the characters have to 
announce the fact that it is pitch-dark etc. (compare many similar devices in 
Shakespeare). How much scenery was incorporated is debatable: perhaps quote 


Section Five D 4] 


R.S. Glen, Two Muses: ‘A modern audience at the Elijah of Mendelssohn does 
not think of the platform on which the performers stand as representing first 
Ahab’s court and then Mount Carmel.’ The parallel may not be exact, yet the 
point is still valid. 


Section Five C 


Commentary 
p. 58 line 


10 xeicopar: consonant combinations may be collated as they occur, or left to 
the end of Section 5c and given all together, referring back to examples. 

13 Note the change of oath from Poseidon (the god of horses) to Dionysos. 

17 Comment upon the change to the middle in dkobcono only if students 
notice it. 


Section Five D 


Background 


Socrates and sophists 5.44—8; 8.22—3 

Intellectuals and methods of arguing 8.21 (especially analogy 8.10) 
Importance of Adyoc 6.16; 8.18, 27 

Education 5.37ff. 

Importance of leisure 5.50 


Commentary 
p. 60 line 


1 Diminutives: these are ‘persuasive’, i.e. the speaker is trying to gain a favour 
from another. 
3 wvyv: cf. psychology, psychiatrist, psychotherapy etc. 

cogev: cf. philosophy, sophomore. Note the high-flown style of the speech. 
Possibly Strepsiades is supposed to use tones of reverential awe, evoking an ironic 
response in the audience. As an ignorant man absurdly proud of the few half- 
digested facts he has acquired, Strepsiades is in some ways the prototype of 
Monsieur Jourdain in Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme; see especially Act 
11 scene 4 (Jourdain and the Professor of Philosophy). 

@povtiotiptov: the meaning can be extracted from dpovtite + selected English 
‘-ery’ words denoting a place of work (bakery, brewery etc.). All teachers will 
have their favourite translation: I rather favour ‘reflectory’ — cf. -erium in Latin, 
e.g. apodyterium (Greek 426, 500, -nptov). 

4 pa@0ntdc: the meaning should be elicited from the stem po6- (learnt with 
pavOdave in Section 3c). 
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obvpavoc: Latin Uranus may help if students know him as the sky god. 

mvuyevc: refer to the picture. It was an oven heated by coals which were then 
removed to the outside and replaced by dough. Thus the point of the comparison is 
simply one of shape — any hemispherical object would do. 
5 GvOpaxsc: cf. anthracite, anthrax. 
6 The sophists were the educators of a leisured and wealthy elite. Socrates often 
insisted that he was not a sophist, and there is no evidence that he ever took any 
money for his conversations. A vivid and amusing encounter with some sophists 
occurs in Plato, Protagoras 315c—316a. 
9 paOyoovtat: now that the regular pattern for future verbs is fixed, those with 
middle forms may be commented upon here. This form should present no prob- 
lems — the stem p1a0- has been not only learnt but revised six lines earlier! Refer 
back to axovboopat (p. 58.17). 
10 A6yovc: another meaning here — explain some of the possibilities, e.g. argu- 
ment, story, an account, a word. 
12 dixatov, GduKov: the duc- root has already been mentioned (p. 54.14); rein- 
force it here. 
14 Strepsiades’ motive: to win the lawsuits brought against him. Note what we 
might consider an amoral approach, typical of the Athenian legal system: one tried 
not to establish one’s innocence, but to argue persuasively. The two might be the 
same, but the later fifth century manifested a dramatic growth of interest in the 
technique of persuasion, related of course to the development of the radical 
democracy, the Assembly and the lawcourts (cf. Sections 3c, 44). 
15 6vopa: cf. anonymous, synonym, pseudonym, onomatopoeia etc. 
16 KoAoi ... K&yaOoi: for the qualities indicating moral goodness, see K. J. 
Dover, Greek Popular Morality (Blackwell, 1974) 45. 
18 ®ypovc: ochre is pale yellow or brown. The students are pale because they 
are always indoors and are therefore unhealthy, unfit etc. 

&vu705yTOVG: explain by reference to the roots dv-, b10, 5&W; the word here 
implies unkempt, scruffy. 
27 dva@Gepet: this and ékBar@ (p. 62.41) are the only examples of future 
tenses in -éw in this section. Beware of overlooking these — many common 
verbs have stems in A, p, v, p (and -i@m), e.g. Wév@, KTEiv@, OTEAAW, HYYEAAW 
(dAAvpL) etc. 
32 Hoeipi: cip appears frequently in the next few lines: its meaning is clear 
from the context, but isolate and plot its morphology also. The second and third 
persons plural do not occur: note the stem shortening in the plural (cf. oiSa — revise 
its forms by setting it side by side with siju in a grid. See GE pp. 433-4). 


p. 62 line 


57 Ifcombinations of consonants have been explained at the end of Section 5c, 
use KOy@ as the cue for revision — this will be needed for the weak aorist in 
Section 6A-B. 
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Supplementary exercises 


Learning how to find the lexicon form is even more important with the future than 
with the imperfect, especially where consonant changes in the stem occur of the 
TpEc@, Tomow, Bard type. The list of regular verbs on pp. 212-13 should be 
especially useful here. Use and if necessary add to them simple exercises, trans- 
forming from present to future, future to present, and exercises in finding lexicon 
forms, starting with the easier ones and progressing to the epsilon-contract (say). 
This will pay ample dividends, especially as weak aorists are just around the corner. 

There is another advantage in spending a little time on simple exercises here. 
Since tenses come thick and fast, spreading the course a little so that one tense 
does not crowd in on the next is helpful. 

Be aware also that GE for this chapter covers other important details apart from 
the tense formations: the significance of the middle (GE 124) and indefinite and 
interrogative adverbs (GE 125). 


Background 


Physical speculation 8.7—8, 24 
Mathematics and measurement 8.25—6 
Thales 8.7 


Grammar 


Weak aorist active and middle 
Oopv< (nom., acc.) 


Make a grid, which first revises present and future tenses, and then introduces the 
aorist, thus: 


Pres. act. Fut. act. Aor. act. Pres. mid. Fut. mid. Aor. mid. 
TAD TAVOW ETOVOO. TODOLAL TAVGOLOL ETOVOGLNV 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 


Stress the -pinv -oo -to endings of the middle, and cf. the imperfect. 

Use the same method as for the imperfect, viz. stop at éxowe (p. 63.3): ask what 
the augment indicates. Identify the person of the verb, explain the formation and 
ask what is the corresponding form of zadw. Only then enter the results on the 
grid. The first and second persons singular appear in the next two lines (no more 
until p. 64.40). If the formation of the singular is clearly explained, plural endings 
follow by comparison with the imperfect. 

The middle is more difficult. Only the first and third persons singular appear 
(p. 63.11, 64.17). The second person singular was originally -oaco; ‘intervocalic’ 
o drops — oao; this contracts > ow (cf. imperfect originally: soo — 0 — ov). 
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Commentary 
p. 64 line 


22 The meanings of yoAAa and ddpvv obviously have to be given; 6dKvet may 
be recalled (54.12). According to the scholiast, Khairephon had shaggy eyebrows, 
while Socrates was bald. 

24 Perhaps not the ideal refutation of the charge that the Greeks theorized well 
but failed to prove by experimentation. Yet the parody, to be humorous, must have 
had some foundation in fact. One need not be too explicit about how the experi- 
ment worked: one wouldn’t have time to work it out in the theatre. 

25 The Olympic crown was a wreath woven from the sacred olive tree at 
Olympia. Note the importance of athletics in Athenian education (see Plato, 
Protagoras 326b-—d), and the emphasis the Just Argument places upon physical 
fitness. The very name Plato derives from a wrestling nickname because of his 
broad (zAatvc) shoulders, and it was so universally used that his real name 
Aristokles seldom appears. Note also the importance now given to Plato’s 
edpv8pia in dance and drama lessons; modern schools for disabled children in 
particular stress this in attempts to improve physical co-ordination. 


p. 65 line 


46 Thales was the earliest of the Presocratic philosophers who came from 
Miletos. Herodotus tells us of two of his exploits: subdividing the river Halys so 
that it became fordable (1.75), and predicting an eclipse of the sun (1.74) — though 
according to Herodotus he predicted merely the year of the eclipse. Plato, 
Theaitetos 174a tells the well-known story of how he was studying the stars so 
intently that he fell down a well. Hence Aristophanes uses him as a typical ‘head- 
in-clouds’ intellectual. (But for Thales’ business acumen, see Aristotle, Politics 
1259a3.) Only one of the various absurd researches is included in the text: refer to 
the others, reading them in translation if there is time. 


Section Six B 


Background 


Intellectual achievement of fifth-century Athens 8.15, 23 
Technical work 8.24 
Peloponnesian War 1.53ff. 


Commentary 
p. 66 line 


1 Nota hostile question: ‘What on earth are these creatures?’ 
19 Herodotus v.49 describes how Aristagoras brought a map to Sparta hoping to 
enlist Spartan aid against Persia; he earlier (Iv.36) refers to ‘many people making 
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maps’. If ‘many’ maps had been made, they certainly appear to have been still 
quite a novelty at Athens in the fifth century — but they must certainly have been 
known or Strepsiades’ boorishness would not appear so comic. 

23 dikaot@v: explain the duc- stem, + -tnyc suffix (usually = agent, cf. keAsvoty, 
KvBepvytns etc.). dukaotai get fuller treatment in Sections 9 and 12-17. 


The entrance of Socrates, swinging in a basket, must be one of the funniest in 
European comedy. The pnyavn must have been used here, probably swinging 
Socrates in the basket over the heads of Strepsiades and the student while they 
were talking. There is no reference in the text to the use of the unyavy (but note 
‘Come down, Socratikins’ or ‘Socrateasy-weasy?’), and presumably he does so 
there or soon after). On the use of the unyavy, read the sequence in Aristophanes’ 
Peace 149-79, where Trygaios reprimands the pnyavn-operator for driving with- 
out due care and attention. Note also that the pnyavy was used in tragedy for gods 
or heroes only, so Socrates’ appearance had an added effect for an Athenian 
audience. 


Supplementary exercises 


A pause here to revise present, future and aorist tenses is very important. Much 
very simple transformation work between the tenses (bring in the imperfect later 
on) is helpful: start with present — future and aorist; then future and aorist > 
present; then future — aorist and vice versa. Again, use the easiest verbs to start 
with. 

Note: It is at this point that the concept of ‘principal parts’ could be 
introduced, and students should be asked to keep a list of the most important 
irregular verbs: there is a list of irregular verbs learnt in Sections 1—5 on p. 149 of 
these Notes. Concentrate on regular principal parts for the moment (cf. GE 
pp. 435ff.). 


Grammar 
Strong aorist indicative active and middle 


Section 6C—D introduces the strong, or second, aorist: there should be no 
problem with the endings, which are already known, so make a comparison 
between present, imperfect and strong aorist, viz.: 


Pres. act. | Imperf. act. | Str. aor. act. | Pres. mid. | Imperf. mid. | Str. aor. mid. 


LapBave | éAduBavov | EAaBov AapBavopat | EAauBavonnv | cAaBdpnv 


At some stage a common pattern of stem change between present and aorist 
may be pointed out, viz.: 
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ho[pL]B[ava] — érAaBov 
pa[v]0[ava] > ELadov 
tvo[y]x[ava] — Etvxov 


Warn students that the vocabulary does not distinguish weak or strong aorist 
stems. It is best to assume that an aorist stem is strong where it is given, and 
check with the irregular verb list in GE pp. 435ff. 

Stress that the distinction between weak and strong past tenses can be 
paralleled in English: past tenses are formed either by a regular suffix -d/-ed, 
or by a change in the stem — either slight (I sit/sat) or strong (I go/went); in 
pronunciation only (read/read) or not at all (hit/hit). Mention also, when they 
occur, that three of the commonest (hence most irregular) stem changes have 
already been met: €A0-, eim-, id-. 


Commentary 
p. 68 line 


4 Note the personal identification: name, grandfather’s name Pheidon (see 
Clouds 134) and deme. The deme Kikunna is unknown. 
6 Socrates’ words (his opening line in the original) are paratragic — again under- 
lining, as did his entrance by pnyavn, his hyper-human status and pretensions. 
11ff. rehearses old material with the strong aorist inserted. Note especially jpov: 
the two ép- stems usually cause confusion (they should not, because one always 
has active, the other middle endings — but they do!), although ép- (fut. of Aéy@) 
does not occur until Section 9a, q.v. (note on p. 101.8). 
23 dpdw: cf. drama, drastic. 
26 depoPate: cf. aerobatics. 

TEplppove: explain mtEepi + Ppova. 

qAov: cf. heliotrope, heliocentric, helium. Quite a number of irregular prin- 
cipal parts must be learnt from this point on. Ask students to write out a list of 
about twenty, with four columns and a fifth for meaning (excluding perfects; for 
these see GE 260, 267-8). This in itself is a useful revision exercise, and of course 
it is generally the most common verbs that are irregular. Other principal parts 
are then inserted as they occur in reading or in GE (cf. the list of irregular verbs in 
GE 389) 
29 wpetéwpa: cf. meteor, meteorology. 


Background 


Arguing from both sides of the case 8.30 
Magic 3.21 
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Commentary 
p. 70 line 


7 &tepoc: cf. heterosexual, heterogeneous, heterodox etc. 
12 KataxAivnOu: students rarely comment upon this as an odd form: if they do, 
pass over it as an oddity to be explained later (an aorist passive imperative form). 
Derivations are mainly from the Latin -clino, e.g. recline, incline, clinic etc. 
31 Evidence of masturbation? Alternatively, less pruriently, Strepsiades could 
be merely protecting his vitals from the bed-bugs. 
38 gappaxida: cf. pharmacy. 

KAéyo: cf. kleptomaniac. 


p. 71 line 


45 In the original, Socrates approves of Strepsiades’ plan. 


Supplementary exercises 


It is essential that students learn thoroughly the list of strong aorists on pp. 125-6 
of GE. If they do not, there will be endless trouble and time-wasting. Full trans- 
formation drill between strong aorist, imperfect and present is very important, to 
fix the idea of stem change between aorist and present and the difference between 
aorist and imperfect. Build up exercises until lists of aorists (weak and strong) can 
reliably be changed into imperfects and vice versa. 


Test Exercise 


New accidence is very fully tested in this piece — go through translations carefully 
and immediately rectify weaknesses. 


Section Seven A-C 


Grammar 


Present infinitive active and middle 

det 

Comparative and superlative adjectives 
qa ‘I went? 


This is possibly the most taxing section to date: new accidence causes few 
problems, but sentence structure expands and syntax becomes more complex. In 
particular, the usage of participles extends. (Use the technique described in the 
Commentary on p. 10.3ff. to unravel complex sentences.) However, the grammat- 
ical points are heavily revised in Sections 7-10, with much slighter grammar 
loading. Once again, be encouraging: even if everything is not crystal clear after 
Section 7, repetitions in later sections rehearse the lessons of Section 7. 
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Section Seven A 


Background 


Rhetoric and speeches 8.16—21 
Lawcourt practice 6.39-58 (especially 46) 
Delphi and the oracle 2.12; 3.17-19 


Commentary 
p. 74 line 


1 d1aBaGAXovo1: the meaning can be extracted by careful attention to the English 
introduction. Derivations (like diabolical, and devil via Latin diabolus, Italian 
diavolo) do not help much in getting at the meaning ‘slander’. 
2 66a: cf. orthodox, heterodox, paradox, doxology. 
3  pPovdAdpeOa: help is needed with this phrase, as the infinitive occurs here for 
the first time. 
5 tote: better taken as an imperative than an indicative. 
6 ovdév GAAO qj: all but 7] are known — try to elicit the meaning. 
8 sidévai: the context should make the meaning clear. Note (a) sid- is the stem of 
oida. (this is useful when the participle is met), (b) -vat is an infinitive ending (cf. 
eivat, iévat). 

LLGptvpa: a martyr is one who witnesses to his belief. 
11. Khairephon was introduced in Section 5p, Text p. 60.19 etc. — though there he 
was hardly oodpdc (Text p. 74.12)! Point to the contrast in the two portraits of 
Socrates: despite Aristophanes’ presentation, Socrates must have been generally 
regarded as a serious intellectual — indeed this is presumably precisely why 
Aristophanes chose him as his butt. He would certainly have been recognized 
(Aelian, Var. Hist. 11.13 preserves the story that at the first performance of Clouds 
the real Socrates stood up so that foreigners could recognize him), and he was 
probably generally regarded as a great thinker. He appears to have had great faith 
in the oracle since Xenophon (Anabasis 1. 1.5) reports Socrates as advising him to 
consult an oracle before serving under Cyrus. 
14 The comparatives are well placed in the context, and 7) has already occurred 
(p. 74.6) so there should be no problems. If the comparative is not translated 
correctly at first, read the sentence again stressing -tep- and it should become clear. 

Similarly with superlatives: if a reading stresses the -tat- followed by 
avOpamev, there should be no difficulty. Point out that for reading purposes it is 
very nearly enough to know that -tep- and -tat- signify comparative and super- 
lative forms of the adjective. Only irregular forms need to be added (GE 159). 
Those who have not done Latin will need to be alerted to GE 157. 
15 iévau: if the -vo1 ending for an irregular infinitive has been noted (p. 74.8), 
there will be no problems here. 
17 feu: the context may give the meaning, but note this carefully and plot its 
morphology during Section 7A—c (see GE 161). 
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épavtevoato: pavtevoual: the two meanings, ‘consult an oracle’ (15) and 
‘receive an oracular response’ (here), are initially somewhat confusing — explain 
the difficulty of translating something which is hardly conceived of in our language: 
the concept does not exist, so we have no vocabulary for it. Many -mancy 
derivations exist: all have the meaning ‘foretelling the future by means of ...’ 
e.g., ornithomancy (flight of birds); necromancy (spirits of the dead); catoptromancy 
(mirrors). That wavtic derives from paivono1 should come as no surprise. 
19 There are no serious grounds for doubting the authenticity of this oracle. 


Section Seven B 


Background 


Socrates’ ‘ignorance’ 8.35 
Inspiration and creativity 8.83—5 
budavtic 3.20 


Commentary 
p. 76 line 


5 xdpovv: this may be difficult to recognize: check methods of finding the 
lexicon form, GE p. 497. 

7 &606«Kel: translate doxéw first time round as ‘I seem to myself’ and from that 
develop ‘I think I am.’ Translate doxei (impersonal) as ‘it seems’. 

8 dzogaivey: the transitive sense ‘make to appear’ can be used to reinforce the 
note on the ‘reflexive’ aspect of the middle; GE 124. 

11. tv zapévtov: note the use of the article + participle as a noun, cf. adstantes. 
16 Ha: refer back to p. 74.17 (Het) and/or the sentence structure of line 7. 

‘Socrates used to swear by the dog, the goose and the plane tree’ (A. M. Adam — 
edition of Apology (Cambridge University press, 1914)). 

Kbva: cf. cynic (Cynic because Diogenes of Sinope, founder of Cynicism, 
acquired the nickname of ‘the dog’ since he rejected all conventions, tried to 
live on nothing, and generally behaved scandalously. See Diogenes Laertius 
v1.46, 69; Plutarch, Moralia 10448). 

20 vow: another foretaste! What shade of meaning suits best here? 
20-1 On poets as inspired interpreters of the divine, cf. Aristophanes, Frogs, 
passim. 


Section Seven C 


Background 


Leisure and speculation 5.50, 52 
The rich 4.21, 8.14 
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Early arguments over the gods 8.13, cf. 3.6 
Questioning the gods 3.56—7 
Death of Socrates 1.86 


Commentary 
p. 78 line 


4 7600c: the stem 200- was learnt with ndoxa; cf. pathos, pathology, osteopath, 
psychopath etc. 

5 tavtnoi: final -t was mentioned at GE 72 p. 62, but this is the first occurrence 
in the Text. Notice it here — it is very common in Aristophanes. 

7 GoyYoAry: suggest that school is what you do in your leisure time! 1.e. time not 
consumed in working to keep body and soul together. 

8 dPpiotat: refer back to tBptc earlier in the Text (p. 24.18). 

13 gym + inf. means approximately ‘I am able’. Note this. 

15 py: this has occurred many times before, and is learnt in this section as ‘don’t’. 
If asked, explain that the indirect command retains the negative of the direct 
command. 


Section Seven D 


Background 


Words and arguments 8.27 
Arguing on both sides of a case 8.30 
Dissatisfaction with sophistic quibbles 5.48—9 


Grammar 


Weak aorist participle active and middle 
Aspect 


Ton, ont, Epnv 


Weak aorist participles are introduced. Those unfamiliar with the concept of 
aspect should read the note in GE 165. As so many other concepts are introduced 
in this section, it may be advisable to postpone a full explanation of aspect until 
Section 9F—-G, where the aorist imperative will be met and the distinction must 
be made. After all, the English ‘-ing’ can cover both ‘aspects’ satisfactorily, 
pro tem. 

It is important to impress on students the different stems and endings to expect 
with present and aorist participles. Make a grid which revises the change from 
present indicative to present participle (active and middle); then plot the aorist 
indicative and wait for examples of the aorist participle in the 7ext before inserting 
them in the grid, e.g.: 
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Pres. ind. Pres. part. act. Pres. part. mid. 


mabvw ————» mavwv,-ovoa,-ov —W—»  mavdyevos, -n, -ov 


Aor. ind. Aor. part. act. Aor. part. mid. 


éxavoa ——» mavouc, -owoa,-cav ——____»  mavodtueEvos, -n, -ov 


The absence of the augment in participles should be elicited from students: an 
important point. Identify the form accurately, reconstruct the parallel form of 
mav@, and insert this in the grid. 


Commentary 
p. 79 line 


1 Avxetov: for the gymnasium and baths, see the map in the Zext p. 92. The réle 
of athletics in education has already been noticed (see above, on 65.24); mention 
also the exercise-ground where this discussion takes place as a meeting-place. Try 
to anticipate the trend of the argument here: tell students that the contention 
centres around the dual meaning Lav8davo — ‘I learn/I understand’ — the distinction 
between ‘clever’ = ‘capable of learning’, and ‘clever’ = ‘learned’. There are many 
other ironic passages in Euthydemos: a salutary reminder that Plato has a sense of 
humour! 

3 mpotpénovtec: tpémopa1 occurred in Section 4p; here there is an active, 
transitive sense. 

6 @urooogiav kai Gpetiy: stress the former as education, the latter as ‘good- 
ness’ generally (‘what is admirable in a person or a thing’). 


p- 80 line 


17 aKotoasc:; this is the first aorist participle to occur — ‘on hearing’. Identify the 
form accurately, construct the equivalent form of zodw and enter zavcoac in the 
grid. It is pedagogically most instructive if they translate the form as if it were 
TyKovoas. 
18 dzoKptvodpat: it will probably be necessary to remind pupils that it must be 
future (verbs with stems ending in -A -p -v -p). 
21 x6tEpor: note that both Greek and Latin use ‘whether ... or’ where English 
omits ‘whether’. 
22 dpadsic: G- privative + stem 100-. 
23 ép@tHpa: identify the part of speech. What root can be recognized? Cf. other 
nouns in -pWa, e.g. tp&yua. For noun formation, see GE pp. 490-1. 

Gopyoas: pay attention to the aspect — ‘struck dumb’ may be a good 
approximation. épv0pidvta (line 25) and yeAdous (line 27) are good aspectual 
examples. 
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Section Seven E 


Commentary 
p. 81 line 


7 ote: the past tense of oiSa is introduced in this section, though only the first 
and second persons plural occur. 


Supplementary exercises 


Obviously the transformations should begin from the aorist indicative to the aorist 
participle and back again; but then from the present participle to the aorist 
participle and vice versa. Expand the participial forms by supplying previously 
learnt nouns in the nominative singular, and ask students to choose the participial 
form which is appropriate to each gender; then ask them to translate both noun and 
participle. Students should realize early that participles share functions with both 
verbs and adjectives. 


Section Seven G 


Grammar 


Strong aorist participle active and middle 
adtdc, 0 abtdc, AdTOV 
SUVALAL 
Strong aorist participles are introduced in Section 7G—H, but if weak aorist 
participles have been assimilated well, strong aorists should cause no problems. 
Revise the strong aorist list on GE 125 before beginning this section, stressing the 
stem change again. If the same type of grid as in 7D above (p. 51) comparing 
present with aorist is used, surprise and pleasure result as the endings of the strong 
aorist participle unfold — just like the present! 

avtdc is introduced in all three main senses: this must be covered separately 
(see GE 173-6), whereas d0vayo1 should present no problem. What students find 
taxing here is the more complex sentence, which reduces reading speed consid- 
erably; but the gains in terms of understanding — particularly in wide-ranging use 
of participles — are enormous. Additionally, since it is a good story, it keeps the 
attention. 


Background 


Herodotus 8.40-1; 9.3 

vopoc/pvoic 8.32 

Greek view of women (for comparison with Scythians) 3.11—12, 4.21—3, 5.17—29 
For another perspective on alien women 9.3 
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Commentary 
p. 82 


The introduction points again to the vép0c/@votc distinction which is central to the 
story here. Herodotus is full of superb stories illustrating this distinction, including 
Dareios and the Indians (11.38), which ends with the Pindar quotation vouoc 
TAVTOV BactrEdc or ‘It all depends how you’ve been brought up.’ vépoc is cognate 
with vopifm because Athenian law was quite simply what the majority of 
Athenians acknowledged. 


p. 83 line 


1. sioneoévtec should be immediately recognized as a participle; break up into 
sic-, mé0-, and ask of what verb méo- is the stem (this should have been learnt in 
Section 2B with zimto). 

3 xepiovoas: elicit the meaning via ‘being’, ‘around’, ‘about’, i.e. left over after 
the battle. 


p. 84 line 


8 dzopdoa: an6-, + By-/Ba-, from Baivw, met in Section 1A, GE 12. 

9 innogdppfiov: the meaning is obvious when the next clause is translated. 

11 &veivov: the principal parts of aipéw are not learnt until Section 9H-J (GE 
211); the stem €A- may be known, but students always find this one of the most 
difficult Greek verbs to recognize, particularly in the unaugmented aorist forms of 
compounds. Add the aorist tense to the principal parts list (begun at the end of 
Section 6C—D: see on p. 68.26). Reinforce this when it reoccurs. 

13 Students are alerted to the fact that wdtdc usages are coming; note the usages 
as they occur. 

13-19 The whole paragraph is a good example of the wide-ranging usage of 
participles. Stop at the end of the paragraph and retranslate, stressing participial 
phrases each time with a literal ‘-ing’ version, then with as wide a range of 
English phrases or clauses as possible. Greater fluency in translation results. 
Quiz the participles by giving students this paragraph with appropriate indica- 
tive verbs and «ai substituted for the participles and ask them to transform the 
indicatives back into participles: e.g. €yvwoav tatta Kai... (anénepwav) for 
YVOVTEG TaDTA... 


Section Seven H 


Commentary 
p. 86 line 


1 éypijto: give the meaning simply as ‘make love to’ — and encourage the link 
with ypdouat ‘T use’ (cf. on p. 54.14). 
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3 160010 yopiov: here the second usage of abté6c occurs, which can be deduced 
from the context and added to the note on abdtdc. To complete the note, adth (line 
4) should be given to students (to discourage ideas that adt6c in the nominative 
can mean ‘this’ or ‘that’). 

8 t& yevopeEva: notice this carefully — a very common phrase; it is also typical of 
many others. 

11-12 Note the ‘reversal of rdle’ here: the Amazons take the men away from 
their homes, telling men what to do; the men are the subservient partners. 
Herodotus has fascinating records of matrilinear succession (1.11, 173; 11.150; 
v.26, 147, 176). 

15 épya 6é yovaiksta: note how Herodotus reads Greek conventions into alien 
women’s lives ... 

17 Gpdgaic: yet here he reverts to supposed alien ignorance of Greek 
conventions! 

22 Hpac Eye POPoc Tic pEyac will probably be correctly translated as “We have 
great fear’, but pause to check the structure and cf. on p. 34.9. 

24 Forms of ‘ot begin to appear sporadically hereafter; stress the ota- 
stem as ‘set up/stand’; do nothing further until Section 12c when it is dealt with 
fully. 


Supplementary exercises 


You may want to rehearse strong and weak aorist indicatives and participles more 
thoroughly with a few more transformation exercises. It is also worth setting a 
major vocabulary test at this point since the vocabulary of Sections 6 and 7 is so 
large and important. 

Do not move forward until you are sure that the strong aorist list on p. 125 of GE 
is known by heart, and that the principles of constructing the aorist are thoroughly 
understood; particularly the problem of finding the lexicon form (see GE pp. 436-— 
42, where aorist stems are specially quoted in the principal part list). If this is done 
thoroughly, the rest of the Course becomes far easier for all concerned, and a really 
good reading speed can be achieved. 


Test Exercise 


The Test Exercise after Section 7F is particularly important as it is the first not 
based upon the text. This can present some problems but, as often with Plato, it is 
not so much the Greek as the thought that causes problems of comprehension. 
Read (and amplify if necessary) the English note which precedes the Test 
Exercise. Also note that, in addition to exercises covering individual points as 
met, there are some exercises at the end of GE covering a variety of general points 
(pp. 157-8). 
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Section Eight A-C 
Background 


For the comic background, see the references in Section 5a 
Aristophanes and politics 1.58, 8.78ff.; and fantasy 8.77 
Part-source of this scene 3.24 

ayopé 2.27-9, 33-7 

Kupia éxkAnoia 6.7ff. (esp. 10) 


Grammar 


Genitive (all types) and usages 

Irregular comparatives, and contracted comparatives 
Present optative active and middle 

av + optative 

aviotapat, do0Aéw, ti + participle, iévat, iv, MepucAtic 


Not a section to linger over — the content is slight, accidence fairly light (all 
genitives occur, but plural genitives have been mentioned anyway, so there are 
only three or four endings to add to the grid). Summarize the genitive singular as: 


Ist decl.: -y¢,-a¢ : : 
Ae Acel econ cf. definite article 


3rd decl.: -o¢/-ovcg (=-E0¢ contracted) 


The optative is the main new point; its accidence is simple and its only usage as 
yet is for the ‘polite request’. Stress -o1- in the present, -a1- in the aorist, and -et- in 
irregulars. 


Commentary 


p. 90 

Genitives occur frequently here. All the important terminations can be found on 
this page alone. Of the usages (GE 180) only comparisons are likely to cause 
problems. Names: try to elicit the ideas behind Euelpides and Peisetairos. 


p. 90 line 


2 @yopév: cf. agoraphobia; note the frequency of -ayopac as a name 
termination. 
4 dmovta will be forgotten or confused with évta. Revise both dv and iev here, 
and stress the importance of the difference. 

KaTLO@v: despite the pointer in line 3 and despite the fact that the id- stem was 
introduced in Section 1, this still causes difficulty. Reinforce firmly. 
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9 Note the use of the genitive: cf. ‘take hold of. 
maic: slave — cf. the French expression ‘Garcon!’ = ‘Waiter!’. 


p. 91 line 


19 &vexka: note as ‘postposition’, cf. Latin causa. 

21 tpéyo (Spap-) learnt in section 3p, but it probably needs reiterating here. 
Kavodv: see the picture. 

25 «vptoc has a wide range of meanings, usually involving some sense of 

‘power’, ‘ability’, ‘validity’. Cf. later usages (in the Zext pp. 132.1, 178.13, 

184.9, 208.21). It became the ‘Lord’ in the phrase ‘Lord Jesus Christ’, cf. Kyrie 

eleison. 


p. 92 line 


26 K6paxKa can be recalled if you have already given the literal meaning of sic 
KOpaKac. 

29 é&viotépe8a: elicit via Gv-, ota-, -E8a. 

30 Aégyorte: ask what person of what verb. Establish the approximate meaning 
first and then explain that it is optative, used for a ‘polite request’ — and often 
hardly distinguishable from an ordinary future. (A fine example of this in 
Herodotus, Zext pp. 233.9-234.10.) Stress that -o1- is used in the present 
optative, -a1- in the weak aorist (still to be introduced), and -e1- in irregulars. 

31 éKovowt: the person is fixed by éya. Pause here and ask students to fill in the 
other active endings (the third person plural must be given). 

32 d&xpd&ypova: cf. Euripides, Antiope fr. 193: 


GoTIs SE TPAOOEL NOAAG LU] APAooEtv TAPOV, 
LLApoc, Tapov Civ nSdéws anpaypova. 


37 tyenev: cf. hegemony — also the name Hegestratos (Section 1), almost the 
opposite of Lysistrata. 


Background 


dukaotipia 6.39ff. 

Athenian litigiousness 6.54 

Athenians and rhetoric 6.14—17 

The ‘new politicians’ 1.58 

Importance of aristocrats 1.17, 58; 6.16, 20 


Commentary 
p. 94 line 


1. The irregular comparative of péyac occurs here — GE Vocabulary p. 171. 
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2 The first genitive of comparison occurs here — cf. the other type of comparison 
in line 1; cf. Latin ablative of comparison. 

4 There is little point in spending much time on the added -got- if the Course is 
being used to teach reading. Comparatives and superlatives are still shown by - 
tep- and -tat-. 

12 Bapéwc vépa: recall Baptc (p. 45.2), cf. aegre fero. For an extended use of 
Baptc, see the delightful aphorism in Sophocles’ (?), Aletes (Tr.GF. 11.1c): 


avi|p yap dotic Hdetat Aéyov dei 
AéANVEV adTOV Toic Evvodow dv Bapts. 


With help (especially with A€An8ev) students can translate this. 


13. The problems of dikasts have already been met (p. 66.23), and are dealt with 
more fully in the next section. 

13-4 dikaotipiov: for ‘-ery’ as a place of work cf. on p. 60.3. 

16 KatEewngicayto: this may be guessed from the kat- element and the context 
alone. Stress the yno- stem: it becomes vital in Section 9 (and later in the Neaira 
and Euergos sections). Cf. psephology. 

17 wevdonaptupiav: both yevd- and pdaptuc are known. 

19-21 This is taken almost verbatim from Aristophanes’ Birds 39-41. 

22 Refer to earlier discussions on Periclean policy (pp. 34.23ff., 42.25ff., and 
134.13ff. later). 

24 Note the double sense of yyodpo1 = ‘I lead’ and ‘I consider’: cf. Latin duco. 
31-2 See Aristophanes, Knights 304ff. ‘Attic’ declension. 

32 md€qmc: explain only if asked. It is not actually -a- contract as explained in the 
vocabulary in GE p. 172. 


Section Eight C 


Background 


Attitudes to Pericles 1.45; 6.26—7 
Benefits of empire 6.8 1—2 

Pericles’ court-case 1.57; 4.10; 6.26—7 
Yearning for peace 7.4 

Festivals 3.41—55 

Pessimism 3.23 


Commentary 
p. 96 line 


16 KAozyv: the combined effects of the plague, the failure of peace overtures to 
the Spartans and Pericles’ unsuccessful attempt to capture Epidauros were such as 
to make the Athenians look for a scapegoat (one danger of such radical 
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democracy). Pericles was suspended from the post of otpatnydc and forced to 
submit his accounts for inspection. A jury of 501 found these accounts were five 
talents adrift (Thucydides 11.59-65 for Pericles’ defence). His conviction was 
secured by Kleon but, despite being found guilty and fined, he was very soon 
re-elected otpatnyoc. 

17 xovnpoc: Peisetairos’ view — not that of the electorate voting him back to 
power. 

25 NB the philosophers’ question — this again boils down to whether ‘good’ in 
any sense is relative or absolute: cf. the vouoc/dvotc controversy. 

28ff. Some help may be needed — much can be elicited by questions. 

32 PovdAoipyv: this is the only middle optative in the text of this section. 
However, the optative can be recognized and students can deduce the other 
persons of the tense (some help may be needed with the second person 
singular). 

34 Kak Aéyetv: Ey is apparently followed by a second accusative, but the 
phrase almost = kaxoAoysiv + obj. 

36 tdézov: see on p. 48.7. The name NedeAokoxkkvyia. does not occur in the text. 
Mention it, as it is used in the Test Exercise. 

41, 43-4 Quotations from Odyssey 1.267; Homeric Hymn 11.216-17. 


Note especially GE 188 — a very common type of phrase. 


Section Nine A-E 


Background 
Lawcourts 2.35; 6.40—1; 4.2 


Grammar 


Dative (all types) and usages 
EPOTA, AaVOGVO 


All the most common forms of the dative occur in Section 9A. Note them as they 
occur; the definite article goes into its grid (which can do duty for both first and 
second declensions); the third declension goes into the summary grid (see the 
Notes on Section 3, ad init.). 

For simple recognition purposes, stress the -1 ending for all dative singulars 
(subscript in first and second declensions, but note the growing practice of printing 
it adscript); -1¢ or -o1(v) in the plural. 

Stress in particular that the dative plural present participle (-ovot) resembles in 
spelling the third person plural of the present indicative. Add the ‘irregular’ dative 
plurals yepoi (which should be entered in the full Vocabulary at the back of GE 
(p. 516), since it occurs later on) and évdpéo1. 
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Discussion 


A long section, with a very slow dramatic prologue which is essential as it sets up 
the plot. Here for the first time it may be advisable to translate a passage or two for 
the students provided that all examples of the dative in Section 9A—c are carefully 
noted. One way to speed the reading is simply to give any words not immediately 
recalled (rather than ask around or try derivations, etc.). If time is very short, most 
or all of Section 9c can be translated for the students since most dative forms have 
been met by then and the section needs much explanation. 


Section Nine A 


Commentary 
p. 100 line 


11 xpGopar: met here in the sense of ‘use’. Mention its ubiquity in such phrases 
as Bot] ypOp01; suggest ‘use a shout’ as a literal, never-to-be-written version! 


Section Nine B 


Background 


Sacrifices 2.14; 3.28-32 
Homosexuality 5.32ff. 


Commentary 
p. 101 line 


6 é&yva: this ‘root’ aorist is listed in GE 209 p. 201. 

8 épa@td: be alert for the usage of the stem ép- (strong aorist Npdpnv) in this 
section. To avoid confusion, A&E is used for the future of Aéym — but be warned: 
the future stem ép- is also to be learnt in this section (in GE 194), though it is not 
used in the 7ext until p. 126.20. 

13. mUdKvfPov: bir0- + KdBoc: cf. cube etc. 

17) murobdtHy oir0- + O-: OUOBDTHS and mUdEEvoc would naturally both be 
compliments; they are used here simply for ‘digs’ at Nikostratos (not in our text) 
and Philoxenos. 


Section Nine C 


Background 
oUndaotis 6.40-1 
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Commentary 


Why was Philokleon’s jury-mania regarded as so harmful/dangerous? One clue 
comes in Test Exercise 9 (from another section of Wasps): the old man 
complains to his fellow jurors that Bdelykleon won’t allow him ‘to serve as a 
dikast and do some evil’. It is no passion for justice that motivates him, but the 
power to do some harm. The same idea emerges in his last few words in our 
text: ‘Pardon me, gods — I unwittingly acquitted someone.’ The whole portrayal 
in Aristophanes is of power-mad, powerful yet irresponsible old men; power- 
less (or at any rate less powerful) physically, they seek power through another 
outlet. 


p. 102 line 


4 tijs ... Yépac: expressions of time are covered in this section (GE 
p. 181). 

5 épaoctijc: pac gives Eros, erotic; notice also pederasty (ma16-, €paoty<). 

7 Kypos: technically a wicker funnel inserted into the mouth of the voting urn 
to make the insertion of pebbles easier and more secret. 

17 ‘Kleon-lover’, ‘Kleon-loather’: on Kleon see the ‘Background’ references 
for Section 9p. 


Section Nine D 


Background 
Kleon 1.58, 62-3; 6.17 


Commentary 
p. 104 line 


11 A6ym ... Epya: note the Greek love of contrasts. 

15 Kézvn may be guessed from the stage directions; for yodei, refer back to 
woos (Text p. 4.14). 

20 Kazvoc: elicit the meaning via kdavn. 

23 Chimney-lids: some sort of cover to keep out the weather when the fire was 
not lit. 

24 = Wasps 149 (perhaps note the complete iambic trimeter). 


Section Nine E 


CD 


Section 9E-H is recorded on CD 2, tracks 33-6. 
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Commentary 
p. 105 line 


6 vovpnvia: first day of the month was market day. 
11 npiovoc: see picture. A ‘semi-donkey’: the mule is technically the offspring 
of a male donkey and a mare. 

moAetv: cf. monopoly. 
12. avtoic toic KavOnAiolc: give the translation of the whole phrase. 
14 dvvaipny: the -al- based optative foreshadows the weak aorist middle 
optative (GE 212). 
15-16 Variant forms of comparison occur side by side; useful for reinforcement. 
21 The Odysseus story is probably familiar, but rehearse it here including the 
‘nobody’ joke, which will help explain odtic (p. 106.25). Sophocles (fr. 965), like 
Homer (Od. x1x.407), puns on the name Odysseus: 


op8dc 8’ Odvocsde Ei’ ETHVO[LOG KAKO. 
NodAoi yap @dvVoaVTO SvOcEPEic Epo. 


p. 106 line 


27 Anxodpaciazison: a726-, Spap-, imz0c: with help, all the components of this 
coinage can be recalled: ‘Son of Fitzrunawayhorse’. 

As mentioned in the Text p. 53, the words become ever closer to the original. 
Point this out by having the text of Wasps open during the rest of this section, 
showing the degree of similarity, e.g. Zext p. 106.33 and Wasps 196. 

33 0s: cf. osmosis, which may be thought of as ‘suction’. However, the laws 
of physics do not recognize any such force as suction, which is always a driving 
force, viz. thrusting (@0é@). 

35 ioc: cf. monolith, megalith, photolithograph etc. 

45-7 A complex sentence; help may be needed. If necessary, revert to the 
traditional ‘find the subject, find the verb’ here. 


Section Nine F-G 


Background 
Pay for jury-service 6.41, 51 


Grammar 

Aorist infinitive active and middle 

Aorist imperative active and middle (inc. eipi, ei, 0150) 
obépw, ECEoTt, SEOs, TOG 


Revise the aorist indicative and participle and grid them, so that students can see 
how the infinitives and imperatives build on the aorist stem. For the -oov aorist 
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imperative, KUpts, €Aénoov may help. Now is the time to discuss aspect (GE 165) 
if you did not do so in 7p-F. If you did, review it here. 
The text now skips to Wasps 764. 


Section Nine F 


Commentary 
p. 107 line 


10 dikéoa: students will automatically translate this as an infinitive. Stop, look, 
and tabulate. 


p. 108 line 


12 oikétatc: dative after duxdoo1 (not after Eéota1). 

17 KatdoKonov: Katé, oxonéo. Cf. various English -scope words, including the 
baffling stethoscope — used for listening. Note episcopal, from énioxornoc, the 
Christian Greek word for a bishop or ‘overseer’. 

18 &€ota1: it may be necessary to point out that this is a future tense. Revise the 
future of gipi here. 

23 pio86v: note one of Philokleon’s highest priorities. 

30 Mention that the principal parts of dp are coming, and are highly irregular; 
éCoiow (line 31) and é&jveykov (line 40) can then be noted, pointing out the 
peculiarity of both strong and weak aorist endings on the éveyk- stem. 

47 éo@ieww: can be given a similar treatment to dépa. 


Section Nine G 


Background 


Urns cf. 6.7 
KAswbdpa Fig. 6.8 p. 221 


Commentary 
p. 110 line 


4 Gkovoov: note this especially — it is always the most difficult form of the weak 
aorist to recognize. 
11. Two voting urns, one for guilty and one for innocent. Jurors placed their 
pebbles in one or the other — cf. p. 118.9. 
17 xavdoa: distinguish this clearly from the aorist infinitive (taboa1 occurs as 
the third person singular of the aorist optative in Section 10). 

KvpBia: cymbals. The singular of this word occurs later (Section 17B.8). 
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p. 111 line 


24 KAgsyvddpa: ‘water-stealer’. 

26 dic: note the picture: when the pot is full, the case has lasted long 
enough! 

34 Katnyopéo: Katé + &yop- (speak against). 


Section Nine H 


Background 


Coming to trial 6.49 


Commentary 
p. 112 line 


1 Third person imperatives: it is tempting to give them little more than a 
passing glance. In their simplest form, the endings are -tw/-vtev for all third 
person singular and plural imperatives active; -o0@/-o0wv for middle. If they are 
treated cursorily here, draw attention to examples in the Test Exercise when 
setting it. 

3 Note the use of devyav (and later dimK@v, 12) in legal sense: defendant and 
plaintiff. 

5 dKobvoart’: this is nearly always taken as an indicative (particularly because of 
76n), but use the mistake to emphasize again the need to notice the absence of the 
augment. 

7 There is some evidence that Kleon may have intended prosecuting Lakhes, 
though why is uncertain. That Aristophanes intended Kuon v Labes as a topical 
reference to Kleon v Lakhes is made certain by the mention of Kudathene (Kleon’s 
own deme). For further detail, see note on Text p. 113. This political aspect of the 
dog scene has been suppressed in the text. 

8 Katagayev: the Greek idiom is ‘eat down’, cf. English ‘eat up’, ‘gulp down’. 
16 This always causes trouble. Translate: “This (dog) seems to me to be another 
Labes’ (i.e. ‘Grabber’ — just as thievish as the first dog). 


p. 114 line 


20 The dog’s caper round the courtroom is not to be found in the original. 

27 édsiv: here in the legal sense: ‘convict’. 

30 aKovdcavta: ask the reason for the accusative. 

31 Kvvv ... Gvdpa: an intentional absurdity. 

32 povogayiotatovy: elicit povo-, day- and the superlative ending. 

39 éziotatai+ infinitive in the sense ‘know how to’ should be mentioned here — 
it recurs again soon (p. 116.12, and p. 118.12). Cf. English ‘epistemology’. 
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Section Nine | 


Background 


Goat’s milk/cheese 2.16 
Witnesses and evidence 6.47 


Commentary 
p. 116 line 


8-9 ‘Able to guard many sheep’: note that (a) such a plea would be irrelevant in 
a modern court; yet establishing a good character — regardless of irrelevance — was 
normal (Section 13G suggests just such pleading); (b) the irrelevance is not quite 
so great as it seems at first. Cheese was made from sheep’s milk (see Euripides, 
Cyclops 206ff.) so guarding the sheep meant ensuring the source for more cheese! 
Modern scientific evidence indicates that Europeans have adapted to the digestion 
of cow’s milk, which can be fatal to systems not accustomed to it. Note also the 
derivation of butter from Bobtupov = cow-cheese. 
11 si...: note how Bdelykleon admits Labes may be guilty of the offence, but 
does not deserve to be condemned on these grounds. Contrast modern legal practice! 
12 KOapicev: essential in Greek education (see Plato, Protagoras 325-6; cf. note 
on svpv8pia on p. 64.25). The phrase really means ‘He hasn’t had a good education.’ 
13. The shape of Greek cheese-graters is not apparent from illustration, but 
neither here nor in Lysistrata does that matter! (Lysistrata 231). 
16 Elicit katéxvynoac from TupoKvynotic — again cf. Greek ‘grate down’, English 
“grate up’. 

Gu@otépoic: cf. amphibian, amphitheatre, amphora. 
21 Ie. Dog’s work is indoors, less arduous than Labes’. 
22. oitia: cf. parasite, sitomania, sitophobia. 
24  npdév: this use of the negative with a participle to indicate an ‘if’ clause may 
be mentioned here. It occurs a few times more where the idea can be reinforced. 
29-30 The comic effect of mixing singular (oe, aétep) with plural (oixtipate, 
and énoAvoate in the next line as if to a massed jury) cannot easily or neatly be 
translated. Draw attention to it. 
30 The puppies parody the typical parade of weeping dependent relatives in 
Athenian courts. 
35-6 KataBdvtoc adtod: not a genitive absolute, as it initially appears; 
Kkatadikacovow + genitive. 


Section Nine J 


Background 
Voting 6.51 


Section Ten A 65 


Commentary 
p. 118 line 


2 @&nedéKpvoa: Philokleon blames his bursting into tears on the soup, rather 
than pity. 

7 edtio = Bedtiova (as the té indicates); revision of this form here does no 
harm. 

9 vdotépm: viz. the acquittal urn. Juries filed past two urns, the nearer for 
condemnation, the further for acquittal, and deposited their pebbles in one. Cf. 
on p. 102.7. 

12 Taken from Bdelykleon’s defence (p. 116.12) — a ‘boomerang joke’. 

14 xepizatov: cf. peripatetic. 

22 dywvifonat: here almost in sense of settle a contest — ‘What’s the result of 
our trial, then?’ 

24 Presumably there is comic business here in counting ‘all’ the one vote! 

29 vvv: emphasize the force of unaccented vvuv here: ‘well, then’. 

33 Note that zeicoop.o1 may be from ndoyo or meiPouat (here clearly the former, 
but use it to draw attention to GE 211). 


Test Exercise 


This Test Exercise is very important; it is a fresh piece and not an adaptation from 
the Zext. Revise the third person imperatives before setting it. 


Section Ten A 


Background 


Women 5.23-9 (esp. 25), 4.21-3 (and cf. on homosexuality 5.33); in mystery 
religions 3.49; in myth 3.12 

Inconsistency of plot 8.74 

The war (as it was when Lysistrata was produced) 1.76—7 


Grammar 


Aorist optative active and middle 
SISOLL, YIYVOOK, GpEAT|S, YAVKUG 
Relative pronoun 


The principles of comparative gridding suggest that the present active and middle 
indicative and optative should be revised, then the aorist indicative set up; for the 
relative pronoun, set up the definite article for comparison. yAvKic and Gers 
should be gridded against tpiypyc¢ (cf. Reference Grammar, GE pp. 382-6), and 
active participles against the first declension feminine forms. 
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(1) Aor. opt.: it may be useful to teach -oa, -oatc, -oat etc. as normal, with - 
O€lAc, -o€le as alternatives. The former are much more easily formed from 
the present optative by reading -oa1- for -o1- throughout. 

(2) dtd@pt: it is vital that 6160-/50- stems should be recognized; the forms are 
mostly straightforward. Note the shortening of the stem-vowel in the plural 
(SiS@pi — dSiSopev) as with eipn, oi5a and ont. 

(3) Relative pronoun: there is little problem in explaining its formation, 
although it is surprising how hard students find it to spot when reading. 
Stop and check accurate understanding as each new form occurs; further 
reinforcement will be needed. 


Discussion 


Students seldom need much encouragement to read the whole play in translation. 
It is worth pointing out the central absurdity — how can the wives’ sex-strike 
against the war work when their husbands are away all the time fighting? 

Schubert’s one-act comic opera Die Verschworenen (‘The Conspirators’), 
libretto by I. F. Castelli after Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, was earlier entitled Der 
hdusliche Krieg (‘Domestic Warfare’) because of the political sensitivities of 
‘conspiracy’ in 1823 Vienna. Castelli transfers the (in)action to the time of the 
Crusades, with a few delightful twists: when the count’s page, returning from war, 
hears that the countess has convened all the women, he dresses as a woman to spy 
on the women (shades of Thesmophoriazusai!). The men thus hear about the sex- 
strike so feign complete indifference and go out drinking, whereupon the countess 
dresses her maid as a man to spy on the men to find out what is going on. Needless 
to say, as in Aristophanes, all ends happily. 


cD 
Section 10A—c (Zext pp. 120-5) is recorded on CD 2, tracks 37-9. 


Commentary 
p. 120 line 


1 The first relative pronoun occurs in the stage direction and should be translated 
by students. 

11. a@méyeoOa1: Ask which infinitive this is, and from what verb. What is the 
force of am0-? Hence ‘hold oneself away from’. 

15 aQpodiciwv: cf. Aphrodite, aphrodisiac — goddess not of love but of sex, 
homo- and hetero-sexual. 

16 owe: by this time seven forms of the relative pronoun have appeared. This is a 
convenient point to complete the grid and comment on usage, before the aorist 
optative is introduced. 
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19 xojoamn: this is usually correctly translated, on the assumption that it is 
some sort of optative. Try to elicit the -o1- to -oat- change and add variants as they 
occur (zounjostac, line 25; momoets 27). 


p. 121 line 


31 vai t® ow: there is no need to mention the dual. Vocabulary p. 121 gives 
this as ‘Spartan dialect’, referring to Castor and Pollux (twin brothers of Helen, 
sons of Zeus and/or Tyndareos by Leda. Tyndareos was king of Lakedaimon). 


Section Ten B 


Background 


Treasury 2.34 
Economics of empire 6.70ff., esp. 75 


Commentary 
p. 122 line 


2-3  Triremes and silver — Athenian naval power first became prominent when 
Themistocles used the silver from Laureion to build up the fleet. 
4 KotoAnwonpesba: the first sit-in in history? 
5-6 The Athenians set aside reserves early in the war which were kept in the 
Acropolis. The women intend to control the money-supply. 
9 Note 1 8e6¢ — more common than 7 8ed. 
16 @¢+ acc. = ‘to’, normally only with persons. 
21 gyvo: only comment on this form if asked. The root aorist form is given in 
GE 209 p. 200. 
22 @pmés: ‘she oiuor-d’. 
25 Kinesias, and Paionides later: both kivém and mai are used by Aristophanes 
as slang terms for sexual intercourse. 
27 ovvoiksic: the regular word for man—wife cohabitation, not as in the modern 
English ‘live with’. 

QUAsiv Kai p] PUsiv: the meaning becomes apparent in the Kinesias—Myrrhine 
scene. Either anticipate this here, or leave it mysterious — ‘to love, yet not to love’. 


Section Ten C 


Commentary 
p. 124 line 


2 onaopoc: it means ‘erection’. Note also the phraseology: the erection is in 
control of him — cf. on p. 34.9. 
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7 Ifthe baAdAdc has been mentioned as customary in comedy, mention that here it 
was undoubtedly emphasized. 

14 deo0v01: ‘grant’ is closest to the meaning here. 

26 6 otopa: the English idiom ‘on her lips’ catches the double entendre 
(fellatio). 

27 There is erotic symbolism in giving an apple to the object of your desire; you 
hope he or she will take it. Note that Eve tempted Adam with (possibly) an apple. 
Our custom is drinking to absent friends rather than eating. 

30 Note the oath by Aphrodite. 

38 What he had in his hand was probably his oaAAdc. 


p. 125 line 


46 bzdKovoovy: the regular verb for ‘answer the door’. 
54 oiov 10 texetv: Lysistrata 884: give the complete phrase. Neither the verb 
nor the usage of T0 + infinitive is known at this stage. 


Section Ten D 


Background 


Purification 3.33 
Male slaves caring for children 5.63 


Commentary 
p. 126 line 


3ff. yAutdcs (cf. glucose, glycerin etc.) and dpeAnco are much used here to 
introduce the patterns. For reading purposes, note that the feminine of yAvKvc 
follows the first declension pattern. 

15 Padi: cf. line. 17, Badiobyo1. Since a number of -1Cw, future -é@, verbs 
appear in a little burst, together with a number with stems in -A, -p, -v, -p, this is a 
good time to revise the g-contract futures. 

19 Note how Kinesias totally ignores the question, so Myrrhine begins the 
teasing ... 

20 ép@: the first occurrence. Use this to reinforce the point made earlier about 
two €p- stems, but note that one always has active, the other middle, endings. 

22 Note the force of katd- in katayéAaote and the meaning can be elicited. 


Section Ten E 


Commentary 
p. 127 line 


2 ékdvdopat: yet by line 52 she hasn’t even taken her shoes off. 
11 azpooKe@ararov: mpdc + Kedadn, then guess. 


Section Eleven 69 


p. 128 line 


23 otpd@uov: refer to the picture to explain that the sash was worn below the 
breasts to give support. 

35 1 GvOpemzoc: derogatory here, as in the Text p. 10.19 etc. (but it is not always 
so; see p. 206.15). 


p. 129 line 


43 Note the oath here — and the change from the goddess of sex to the goddess of 
chastity coming up at line 52. 

46 suatpipijs: literally a ‘wearing away’: cf. the noun tpiBbav, a threadbare 
cloak such as Socrates used to wear. Here it has the sense of wearing/wasting away 
time, whence it is given as ‘delay, procrastination’; the English derivative ‘dia- 
tribe’ comes from another sort of wearing away, that is, whittling down the 
reputation of another, hence a vicious piece of invective. Cf. tribadism. 

52 A fine juxtaposition of two points already made: ‘By Artemis (goddess of 
chastity), I'll take my shoes off!’ 

55 More positive than Aristophanes’ BovAstdoopat (Lysistrata 951), but it gives 
a good ending here. 


Refer to GE 217 as many relative pronouns have occurred, but only a few in the 
form 6ozep or d6otic. 


Test Exercise 


Explain code-staffs and Aristophanes’ deliberate phallic by-play. 


Section Eleven 


Grammar 


Present and imperfect passive 

Genitive absolute 

Comparative adverbs and two-termination adjectives 
Optative of dnpi 


Neither the present nor the imperfect passive (p. 134.4ff.) presents any problem 
to students who have done Latin, but those who have learnt modern languages 
by oral active methods usually have very hazy notions (if any at all) about the 
difference between active and passive. Explain the passive as being another 
way of articulating the active, and give plenty of easy English examples on the 
board. Then write up five ‘active’ sentences (in English) for conversion into the 
passive. 

Some students may have been taught that ‘absolute’ phrases (e.g. ‘the day being 
clement, I had instructed my chauffeur to open my landaulette’) are wrong 
in English — as they are in German. Encourage students to watch out for 
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noun + participle in genitive. Translate ‘with X-ing’ or ‘with X being-ed’ as a first 
shot, then retranslate more smoothly. 
Much of Section 11 A-c is very close to Aristophanes; again, keep a text handy. 


Section Eleven A 


Background 


Solon, Kleisthenes and beginnings of democracy 1.20, 25 
Democracy 6.1—22 

ayopé 2.29, 33-5; 3.39 

Aristophanes and politics 8.77—-9 

Kupia éxKAnoia 6.10, 69 

oxowiov 6.10 

Tpvtévets 6.7—9, 21 

Countryman’s love of his demos 2.21; 3.55 
KT/pvs 6.33 

“Who wishes to speak?’ 6.11 

prytop 6.14—-17 

Scythian archer 5.63; 6.10, 31 

mpéoBetc 6.35—7 

Persians 1.27; 9.4 


Commentary 
p. 132 line 


1 Kvupia éxkAnoia: see on p. 91.25. 

2 épijpoc: cf. eremite, hermit: two-termination adjectives are dealt with in this 
section. Pnyx: see the map on p. 92 and the drawing on p. 130. 

5 oyowiov [WeniAt@pévoy]: a rope with vermilion dye was swept across the 
agora to push people towards the Pnyx. The Assembly itself was proclaimed by a 
trumpet call; any citizen arriving with vermilion dye and therefore touched by the 
rope could be fined for late arrival at the Assembly. Aristophanes makes it fairly 
easy to dodge the rope! 

7 Another farmer’s lament is preserved in a fragment from Aristophanes’ 
Georgoi (PCG 11.111): 


sipryvn PabvzAovte Kai Cevydptov Bostkov, si 
yap mot’ ELoi TAVOALEVO Tod TOAELLOV YEVOITO 
OKGYOl KAMOKAGOUL TE Kai AOVOUHLEVO StiEAKoaL 
Tis TpvyOs Ptov Aitapov Kai Pddavov dépovtt. 


10 Prytaneis: ‘presidents’, fifty per ‘month’ (c. 36 days), drawn from the 500- 
strong BovAn, and responsible for receiving business for the BovAn to prepare 
before laying it before the Assembly. They also ran the Assembly. 
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13. Ka0dppatos: cf. catharsis: a purification ceremony, involving the sacrifice 
of pigs, whose blood was used to cleanse the area. This ceremony was performed 
before every meeting of both éxkAnoia and BovAn. 

14 Genitive absolutes occur only in stage directions in this section: it may be 
best to translate them with a brief explanation, leaving a more detailed treatment to 
Section 12 (where they are thoroughly revised). 

25ff. Amphitheos claims to be a demigod, yet proceeds to claim travelling 
expenses! 

31 toé6ta1: Scythian mercenaries, one of whose duties was keeping order in the 
éxkAnoia. Here and elsewhere Aristophanes uses the nominative as a vocative. 
38 In this line the herald summons envoys back from Persia to give their report. 
The incident is worth reading in translation, but in our text this episode is omitted 
and Dikaiopolis muses to himself. 


Section Eleven B 


Background 


Freedom and democracy 1.26, 77-8, 80; 5.53; 8.15 
Debate and democracy 6.3—5 

Citizen power 6.6; 1.59 

Trade and manufacture 5.5360 


Commentary 
p. 134 line 


1 0A-(and amoA-, line 2) should be stressed: the (a) oA- stem is very commonly 
used. 

4ff. Take these lines carefully: they lead to the first passive usage, and if students 
follow closely both sense and sentence structure, they will have translated the passive 
before they know they have done so! To avoid any confusion with the middle, all 
passives in the section are used either with 6726 + genitive or the dative of instrument. 
12 got may have to be given — cf. English ‘So be it.’ 

13. Periclean policy again — see on pp. 34.23, 42.8, and below on p. 136.3. 

20 The horses and mules argument is from Plato, Republic 563. ‘For although 
they are free, they are not completely free; the Law is set over them as their 
master.’ Cf. Herodotus vi.104 = WoH, Herodotus, Section 23. The paradox there, 
as here, is that laws (= restrictions on personal freedom) are essential to preserve 
freedom. 

22 &&otapévorc: once more stress the ota- stem (especially to those deriving it 
from éziotapat), and ask for the force of py. 

24 This is the first genitive absolute in the text. It is a useful check on how well 
the genitive absolutes in the stage directions were understood. 

25 wot: ethic dative ‘(and this is a matter of some concern) to me’. 
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Section Eleven C 


Background 


Akharnians 2.22 
Mopabovoptyat 1.30 
Peace 7.4 

Festivals 3.55 

City Dionysia 3.42—-4 


Commentary 
p. 136 line 


1 Explain here that Amphitheos has been to Sparta and back during the last six 
lines. 
3 Akharnians: the eponymous chorus of the play — angry old men anxious to 
prosecute the war because of the destruction of their vineyards. Yet another 
reaction to the war: Dikaiopolis, a farmer, is anxious to get back to the farm by 
ending the war, whereas these farmers wish to continue it for vengeance. 
7 Another proud epithet, cf. p. 26.10. 

aicO86pevou: because, as we shall see, peace treaties were presented as being 
samples, perhaps in leather wineskins (but cf. picture on p. 136), hence giving a 
pun on ozovéai = treaty = libations. The Akharnians ‘smelt’ (@odpovto) the 
samples and so gave chase. 
13 ‘Sample bottles’ — make sure no one thinks of glass jars! 
23 oédtata: the superlative adverb may need to be given here if it was not 
explained thoroughly earlier. Use it to revise adverbs if it is mistranslated. 


p. 137 line 


26, 28 Rural Dionysia: held in the month Poseideon (roughly December). The 
central feature was the phallos procession, to promote the fertility of autumn-sown 
crops during the dormant period. In Akharnians Dikaiopolis emerges from his 
house leading his family in a mini-procession of the Rural Dionysia. 

30 Immediately after this line, the chorus burst in with their exciting trochaic- 
cretic-resolved cretic ode. Read the translation, then the original — it is a very 
exciting chorus rhythmically. 


Test Exercise 


More explanation is needed before tackling this: (a) explain its context in the play 
(Dikaiopolis has wrested from the angry chorus an agreement that they should 
listen to his anti-war argument, and now proceeds to ‘explain’ its origins); (b) 
Kleon had previously indicted Aristophanes for abusing the Athenian people 
publicly when there were foreigners in the audience. 
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Sections Twelve to Fourteen 


Grammar 


Nearly all the most important accidence has occurred by now (aorist and future 
passives, all perfect tenses, and all subjunctives are still to come in Sections 12-14). 

Syntax now begins to be amplified and explained. It is worth asking students to 
make a separate section of notes devoted to essential, basic syntax, such as may be 
required for GCSE or advanced classes in Greek authors. This can be completed as 
different constructions are met. A ‘basic syntax’ might be as follows: 


Syntax summary 


Indirect statement 


GE references 
(a) 6ti + indicative (may be optative after historic Ch. 1 and later 
main verb — GE 265) 
(b) infinitive (change of subject in accusative) GE 235 
(c) participle (change of subject in accusative) GE 247 


Rule of thumb: (a) speech (except dnyi); (b) thought 
(+ ont); (c) knowledge. This is for guidance only, 
not a rule. NB: tenses throughout are those of direct speech. 


Indirect command 
Infinitive as English, negative pj as in direct commands. 


Indirect questions 
Question word + indicative (may be optative after an historic main verb). The 
tense is that of the direct question. 


Verbs of fearing 


(a) infinitive where English uses an infinitive GE 293 

(b) past/present fear: un + indicative GE 293 

(c) future fear: uy + subjunctive/optative (aftera GE 293; 400 
primary/historic main verb). 


Indefinite clauses 


é&v + subjunctive in primary time; optative in GE 282; 300; 398 (ii) 
historic time. 


Temporal clauses 


Present/past — indicative; future = an indefinite GE 398 (i), (ii) 
clause. 

NB apiv = before: infinitive (change of subject in GE 252; 398 (i) 
accusative); until: use the temporal construction. 
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Purpose clauses 


(a) future participle; GE 251; 391 
(b) tva/ac/émwc + subjunctive/optative (according to GE 298-9, 399 
sequence). 


Result clauses 


(a) infinitive (negative p11) GE 314-7, 396 
(b) indicative (negative ov) — if occurrence of the 
result is stressed. 


Conditional clauses 


ei + optative/imperfect indicative/aorist indicative; GE 241-2; 254-6 
é&v in main clause, with optative/imperfect indicative/ 
aorist indicative. See grid in Section 12c. 


This is a suitable moment to point students towards the Reference Grammar and 
Language Surveys in GE. Particularly useful for accidence is Reference Grammar 
353-90, and for syntax 392-406. Language Surveys 420-2 are relevant to the 
current work on subjunctives and optatives. 

This may also be a good point to move over to morphology charts if they have 
not yet been used. Students can encourage themselves by filling in what they 
know, and this acts as good revision of basic accidence before the syntactical 
complexities of the rest of the Course. 


Section Twelve A 


Background 


Lawcourts 6.39—58; 4.18—20; 1.17—18; law v. lawless 8.18; courts and holidays 
3.42 

On Apollodoros’ history 5.70, and cf. 6.45—6; 7.42 

Decrees etc. in &yopé 2.35 


Grammar 


Aorist passive 
toTn, KaBiotH LL 


Discussion 


The Neaira prosecution was a complicated case; it is here considerably simplified. 
Further detail is most easily found in C. Carey, Apollodoros Against Neaira 
[Demosthenes] 59 (Oxbow Books/Aris and Phillips, 1992). 
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At the end of Section 11, ask students to read the introduction carefully (138— 
43); this is a complicated case needing some thorough preliminary work in order 
to get the most out of it. 

Note: it is possible to cut this section further, if time presses. The main sections 
to cut (cut = translation or summary by the teacher) are those with the dialogue 
between dikasts, since (with one exception) no new accidence, syntax or facts of 
the case are introduced. However, the dikast dialogues very effectively reinforce 
accidence etc., and in this complicated case they are very helpful. Thus 
Section 12A, B and E may be ‘cut’ (Section 12 contains the first indirect statement 
using the infinitive, but this occurs frequently later); 12H may be also ‘cut’. 
Section 13G must not be cut (it introduces the perfect middle and passive); 13c, 
D, H, I and 14c, D and F may all be cut, if necessary. 


Commentary 
p. 144 line 


1 KeAsbovtoc Tod KipvKoc: if explanation of the genitive absolute has been 
postponed from Section 11, it should be given here. 
KypvKos: cf. the way in which citizens were summoned into the Assembly in 
Section 11. The dikasts have clearly already been selected when this scene opens. 
GAA0G GAXov: translate ‘different’ or ‘one ... another’ when more than one 
@AXos occurs in a phrase. 
3 ypagny: generally anything written; here specifically ‘indictment’, cf. writ (in 
English used now only in a legal context). It used to be a past participle, until at 
least the last century. Cf. Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam: “The moving finger writes, 
and having writ moves on.’ 
4 étepoc ... Etepov: if GAAoc GAXov has been grasped, this should pose no 
problems. 
7 Oyhoc: cf. ochlocracy. 
9 évtev&ac0a1: students should guess the meaning if they are guided towards 
the stem tvy-; hence ‘happen on’, ‘meet’. 
diatpipovti: see on p. 129.46. 
10 Gzeipoc: the opposite of éumeipoc. 
11 état: this will probably be taken as &eot1. Revise the future of eipi here; 
it does not occur in the text very often. 
13 ypijpa: lit. “what a (thing of a) crowd’, i.e. ypfja is otiose in English. 


Section Twelve B 


Background 


Meddling 6.54 
Persuasion 5.44; 8.17—20 
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Commentary 
p. 145 line 


3 din: acase was referred to either as a ypaoy (usually containing charges that 
threatened the state), or as a dtkn (usually a more personal case) — cf. our criminal 
and civil actions. Note that even a charge of high treason would still be brought by 
a private citizen; the state had no officials whose duty it was to bring such cases, 
collect the evidence and conduct the prosecution. dikn is used here as a general 
word for a trial. 
4 xodvzpéypov: deduce this from the constituent parts. Apollodoros, son of a 
wealthy banker Pasion, was a prominent litigant. He appears in several surviving 
cases, including two by Demosthenes (perhaps the reason why this speech was 
preserved in the Demosthenic corpus). 
5 dsiagépser: cf. Latin differo, whence ‘differ’. 
6 «otvoc: the Koine was the common version of Greek used throughout the 
Greek-speaking world after the conquests of Alexander; it is the language used in 
the Septuagint and the New Testament; eiivoiw — ed + vodc¢; ayaviCouo — as for 
ayov, p. 27.27. 
7 Opkoc: cf. exorcism. 

a7édopev: should be deduced from the stem -6do-. 
8 edepyeteiv: ed + Epyov; KUptoc — see on p. 91.25. 


p. 146 line 


13. bdaijpéo (cf. line 17 &pydpEvo1) is worth analysing closely here. It will recur, 
and acts as a good test of whether students can work back to the lexicon form (see 
note on p. 146.5). 

14-15 Note that vengeance was a permissible reason for starting legal action. 
Cf. the reaction a modern lawyer would receive ifhe tried opening a case like that! 
Note also that all three possible openings for Apollodoros quote personal motives. 
19 62+ future indicative needs to be mentioned here as ‘make sure that’ (it is 
explained in the grammar for Section 12c). 

20 zmpocééeic tov vodv: deduce the meaning from the three ideas: ‘hold — 
mind — towards’. Revise éyw, E6@/ocynow, Eoxov (O7-). 


Note the apparent informality — jurors pushing, shoving, chattering — as a contrast 
with the solemnity of modern procedure. 


Section Twelve C 


Background 


Revenge 4.1—4; friends and enemies 4.14—16 
Poverty 4.21; atypia 4.12, 6.55—-8 
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Commentary 
p. 146 line 


1 ypagiv: note the prominence given to this word, underlining the fact that this 
is a ‘criminal’ case. 
2 NduKjOny: elicit the past tense (augment), and ask what the corresponding 
form of zatv@ would be. Revise augmentation here if necessary (adding €-, 
lengthening vowels etc.). 
3 éoyatovs: cf. eschatology. 

KatéotHv: totyW is dealt with in this section. The basic, all-purpose hint is to 
say that if iotnpt has an object, it means ‘place, set up’; if not, it means ‘stand, be 
set up, set myself up’. This summary table may be useful: 


Transitive Intransitive 
Pres. act. torn, ‘I set up’ Pres. mid. fotapat, ‘I am standing up (= setting 
myself)’ 
Fut. act. otrjow, ‘I will set up’ Fut. mid. otrjoopan, ‘I will stand up’ 
Imperf. act. fotny, ‘I was setting up’ Imperf. mid. iotduny, ‘I was standing up’ 
Wk. aor. act. Zotroa, ‘I set up” Str. aor. act. Zotny, ‘I stood up’ 
Wk. aor. mid. gotrjoapny, ‘I set X up for Wk. aor. mid. turns strong 
myself I¢—— transitive <+— drives out 
weak 
Similarly: 
KaGiotntt cis, ‘I put someone into a state’ KaOtotauat eis, ‘I get into a state’ 


*Given the commonness of the aorist emphasize the stem-difference between gotnoa 
(otno-) and otnv (ota-/otn-) and make this the starting-point for discussion. 


There is nothing terribly difficult here; two further points should be made: (a) there 
is vowel shortening in the plural (as on Section 10a, ad init.(2), did@p), and (b) 
the aorist paradigm géotnv shares endings with ‘root’-aorist EBnv (GE 209). The 
future and weak aorist are absolutely regular. It pays to rehearse conjugations and 
to establish that the third person plural of the strong and weak aorist are identical 
(EotTNoaVv). 


4 Ovyatépecs: Why were daughters and wife at risk? Largely since one of the 
greatest causes of shame to an Athenian citizen father was to have daughters 
unmarried because he could not find an adequate dowry. 

5 wdziipca may be found difficult to recognize: establish bm- as a prefix to be 
ignored while finding the lexicon form; then point to -oa = weak aorist; deaug- 
ment to &pyo. This prepares for 1.11. 

8 atuiac: if unable to pay a fine, Athenian citizens could lose their civil rights. 
This meant that they had no legal protection at all against assault, theft etc.: only 
the injured party could bring a din, and he must be a citizen. 
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12-13 Note that it was laudable to harm one’s enemies (7ext p. 258.184—5); 
contrast this with Christianity. The same sentiment occurs later in a Homer extract. 


Section Twelve D 


Background 


atiwia 4.12; 6.55-8 

wnoiopa 6.42—5 

Kvptoc of a family 5.11 

mpotg 5.16 

Family and women in general 5.9-31 
State and religion 3.56—7 

Marriage and property 5.3, 16 


Discussion 


P. 148: explain the words in the English introduction: ‘an illegal change in the 
law’. Note the ‘catch—22’ situation here: any change to existing laws must contra- 
dict existing laws and thus be illegal. Hence very many charges of ypady 
TapaVvoL@v are recorded. Anyone proposing a change in the law more or less 
put his head on the block (cf. Dikaiopolis literally doing so in Akharnians, and the 
unseen or sight passage, from Demosthenes (Test Exercise 14) on the Lokrian 
method of changing law). 


Commentary 
p. 148 line 


1 Apollodoros had proposed that the éxxAnoia should decide by a free vote 
whether the budget surplus should be devoted entirely to prosecuting the war 
against Philip, or split between that and state functions. This was accepted by the 
Bova and due to be ratified by the éx«kAnoia when Stephanos charged him with 
illegality. His ‘false witnesses’ (line 3) claimed that Apollodoros owed money to 
the Treasury and (in common fashion) made many other irrelevant charges against 
him. Whether true or false, they were enough to blacken Apollodoros’ name and 
secure a conviction. 

3 xapacyopevoc: ox- as the aorist stem of yw often causes trouble. Revision of 
the principal parts, with a clear distinction between eixyov imperfect, and &oxov 
aorist, pays dividends here. 

The size of fine (tiunpa) was fixed for certain offences; for others, e.g. the 
ypagi) mapavopnmv, it would vary according to the alleged seriousness of the 
offence. In this case, prosecutor proposed one penalty, defence another, and a 
straight vote decided the penalty imposed. The most celebrated instance of this 
was Socrates’ trial: after conviction, Meletos demanded the death penalty, 
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Socrates (after first suggesting that the appropriate ‘penalty’ was that he should be 
maintained at state expense as being invaluable to the community) suggested 30 
Livat on securities of friends, Plato among them. 

8 The explicit reason for fearing meviav is given here. 


p. 149 line 


14 Note the -avdp- contrasted with dv8panov (see on p. 10.19). 

17 Katagpovsi: elicit from Kata (down) and dpovéa. 

18 xapé& vOnovc/Kat& vopovs: it is worth making a special note of these, as 
students regularly confuse them. The ypadi aapavéumv should help fix the 
meanings. 

19 @éoKa: use the da- stem from ony to fix the meaning (cf. GE 397, note on 
tenses). Students may need help with the accusative and infinitives here (to be 
learnt in Section 12£). Encourage a literal translation first (‘I allege Stephanos to 
be -ing’), then make it more idiomatic. Alert students to the need for the English 
‘that’, which does not occur in the Greek. They have, of course, been used to 6t1. 
20 Children were introduced at an early age to the ‘phratries’ (groups of 
families, a subdivision within the deme) and, at eighteen, to the demes, to be 
enrolled as full citizens. This was the only way in which a check was kept upon 
those who held full citizenship, and upon the fathers who had introduced them to 
the ‘phratries’ in the first place. 

22 Note the ‘inverted’ 6t1 clause: this inversion (noun clause before main verb) 
is very common in oratory. It stresses an important fact/claim, and is frequent in 
Neaira. 

23 émideigar: from the root deixvupt comes the noun detypa cf. paradigm. 


Section Twelve E 


Grammar 
Accusative (nominative) and infinitive 


If time is short, this section can be translated for the students, though indirect 
statement constructions with the infinitive must be highlighted while doing so 
(lines 3-4 contain a good example of the juxtaposition of an accusative + infinitive 
and a nominative + infinitive). If students are translating, insist that their trans- 
lations are in the form ‘... that ...’. 


Commentary 
p. 150 line 


6 éd€yOn;: this is usually deduced, but point out how Aey- becomes Agy- before 
a 0. 
9 ékdodvar: the usual word for giving in marriage; note here because it recurs. 
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10 Wherein lies the irreverence towards the gods (as in p. 149.21)? (a) in falsely 
claiming the paternity of Neaira’s children, probably under oath, thus offending 
Zeus Horkios; (b) in the later incident with Theogenes (13£-F); (c) in the betrayal 
of one’s heritage: the land is given by its tutelary gods into the protection of its 
‘true’ inhabitants (citizens), to be passed on to future citizens. 

12 If éxdodvat has been carefully noted above, dv-ex-dd6tovs will fall into 
place. 

16-17 The genitive absolute here may still need explanation — not many exam- 
ples have been met so far. 


Section Twelve F 


Background 


ovvoiketv 5.19 

Lysias 1.82; 2.24 

Mysteries 3.50—2 

Witnesses and evidence 6.47—8 

Greek alphabet and writing 8.2—3, 16-17 


Grammar 


TION WL 


Discussion 


The law quoted on p. 151 needs some comment. ‘If a voc lives with an dot} in 
any way atall...’: this does not mean that a Eévoc could not even be the lover of an 
doth, or later that an dot6c could not have a €évn mistress (Pericles’ Aspasia was a 
Milesian). ‘Live with’ = ‘live as husband/wife’, and the ‘in any way at all’ means 
‘in any way trying to pass off the relationship as a legitimate marriage’. That one 
third of the man’s property should go to the person securing the conviction was a 
clear incentive to sniff out any alien husband; but one third of an alien wife’s 
property would not (probably) amount to much, hence the fine in addition, since 
otherwise the dot6c had little to lose (his wife enslaved, her property forfeit) in 
comparison with the Eévoc (whose wife’s property would legally be accounted his, 
so he would be enslaved and their joint property forfeit). 

Laws were read out by a court official as the speaker requested them. There was 
no judge to guide the dikasts on whether the law was relevant (or even whether it 
existed!), though the relevance and genuineness here cannot be doubted. Speakers 
had a time limit for their speeches, but this excluded time used in reading laws, 
depositions or other evidence. Speakers thus had to ‘clock-watch’, as Apollodoros 
does a little later in the original speech, saying ‘if there is enough water left in the 
clock’ (this does not, however, appear in our text). 
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Commentary 
p. 152 line 


5 Nikarete was a freed woman and high-class ‘madame’; Neaira was one of a 
batch of seven girls bought and trained by her, then subsequently sold. 
8 0nksv: elicit the -O1y- stem (several examples were used in Section 9); tiny 
is dealt with in this section. 
9 d0EEv: ‘seem good’ Is a meaning often neglected, and needed here. 
Lvijoau: note Lysias’ motive: when hiring Metaneira and paying for his session 
with her, he benefited her little, but Nikarete much. If he could get Metaneira to 
Athens for the Mysteries, his expenditure upon her could be personal remuner- 
ation for her. 
10 povdAopéve: insist that this is assigned to its proper noun. 
11 ézzio@n: this may cause trouble (some confuse it with éze1d1). It is valuable 
to work this back into its lexicon form. 
13. Hoybveto: since he would have ‘shamed his wife’, who, within the house, 
was, if not supreme, highly influential (cf. Section 17). 
14 Note again the care for the old: his mother was living in the same house. 
15-16 No precise indication is given of the age of Neaira at the time (nor have 
we any idea at what age prostitutes started work), but note how Apollodoros (a) 
conveys coarsely and bluntly that Neaira was already a prostitute and (b) uses the 
unqualified comparative vewmtépa, ‘rather young’, with the implication that she 
was too young to be on the streets. Apollodoros gives no reason for her presence in 
Athens — she merely came along with them, perhaps as a friend of Metaneira (she 
could have acted as a slave of Metaneira for the duration of the trip), perhaps to 
secure a portion of Metaneira’s payment from Lysias in order to return it to 
Nikarete, their owner. 
17 Evidence: this was merely read out in court by an official. There was no 
opportunity to cross-question those testifying, or any possibility of assessing 
whether it was all a pack of lies: the only constraint upon those giving evidence 
was the oath which they had to swear — and this was regarded as solemn and 
binding. Yet numerous cases cite “false witnesses’ — as indeed Apollodoros has 
already done — and while this citation may itself be false, instances must have 
occurred for the suggestion to carry any weight at all. 


Section Twelve G 


Background 


Solon 1.20; 6.23 
Hippias 5.48 

Sophists 5.43—9; 8.22—3 
Evidence 8.31 
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Grammar 


Future remote unfulfilled condition 
Wishes for future 

6m@c + future indicative 

Optative of sini, cit, oi5a 


This is one piece of dikast dialogue that must be read: conditionals are exercised 
here. Establish firmly the different usages of the optative: 

(1) _ plain optative — a wish 

(2) optative + &v ‘potential’ = ‘would, should, could, may, will’ 

(3) optative + &v conditional (can be spotted by a preceding si + optative) 

(4) indicative + &v conditional (spotted by a preceding si + indicative). 


Work towards a full conditional grid as follows: 


Open/fulfilled Remote/unfulfilled 
referring to si+ indic. ‘If lam ei + imperf. ‘If I were 
PRESENT time now...’ now...’ 
indic. ‘Iam...’ imperf. + év ‘I would 
bees 
PAST time ei + indic. ‘IfI did...’ ei + aor. ‘If I had -ed’ 
indic. ‘Idid...’ — aor.+ Gv (not until ‘I would 
section 13C) have...’ 
FUTURE time (not until ‘If I ei + opt. ‘If I were 
section 14) shall...” to... 
‘Tshall...’ opt.+ dv ‘IT would...’ 


It is perhaps interesting to add that Xenokleides the poet could not give evidence 
at the trial of Neaira because Xenokleides had been exiled — prosecutor, Stephanos! 


Commentary 
p. 154 line 


3  Kadvrto is new to students; it is synonymous with kpvbaTo. 

7 siOe: best given in the dated idiom ‘would that’, ‘if only’ or the modern form ‘I 
wish I could...’ 

9 my: as conditions occur in this chapter, reinforce the fact that a participle may 
stand for a protasis, retaining the negative (see on p. 116.24). 

13 Hippias of Elis, celebrated in two dialogues by Plato, was famous as a 
mathematician, sophist and polymath; he collected the sayings of other philoso- 
phers, thereby laying claim to being called the father of doxography. Also credited 
with calculating Olympiads from 776 BC onwards. 
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17 Solon was archon in 594 and the date of this trial was 340. Hence the two 
sentences do not refer to the same thing — there would have been c. one hundred 
and sixty-four archons since Solon! 


p. 155 line 


30 dnc + future indicative should be learnt here. 


Section Twelve H 


Background 


Wives and parties 5.25, 30-1 
Metics and E€voi 5.67—71 


Grammar 


Accusative and participle 
Future passive 


Discussion 


Neaira is ‘our only example (of a woman who) collected an Epavoc — a loan raised 
by contributions collected from a group of friends of the debtor and lent to meet 
some extraordinary expense — from her former lovers in order to buy her freedom’ 
(D.M. Schapps, Economic Rights of Women in Ancient Greece (Edinburgh 
University Press, 1979), p. 66). 

Phrynion was a son of Demon of Paiania who was a cousin of Demosthenes. This 
fact has been used to demonstrate (a) that the speech was by Demosthenes, because 
of the family interest, (b) that the speech was not by Demosthenes, because 
Phrynion is shown to be a pretty unpleasant piece of work. 


Commentary 
p. 156 line 


2-3 Note that a man never took his wife to banquets. If he took any woman, she 
would be a étaipa (cf. geisha girl: certainly not a street-touting prostitute in a 
‘high-society’ symposium of the sort described in Neaira). 

3 ék@poa le: Apollodoros also claims that not only did Phrynion have inter- 
course with Neaira in full view of the others, but, when Phrynion was under the 
table, so did others —including even the slaves. 

7-8 At this point in the original text a definite date is given: 373—2 (NB: some 
thirty years before the date of the trial). Megara: on the way back to Corinth, from 
which Neaira was excluded under the terms of her sale by Eukrates and 
Timanoridas. 
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7 Megara was involved in the war between Athens and Sparta at this time: 
besides, the speaker adds, ‘the Megarians were tight-fisted’, so business was poor. 
14 xpoiotatai: ‘set (him) up in front of” her, i.e. adopted him as her protector. A 
convenient point to refer back to iotn, underlining the transitive and intransitive 
usages; add xa@iotnt as before — it occurs in the first line of p. 158. 


Section Twelve | 


Background 


Phratries 3.53—54; 5.13-14 
Sycophants 6.54 
Polemarch 6.23—24 
Arbitration 6.49 


Commentary 
p. 158 line 


2 G&weo8@an: in this place, ifnot before, the point can be made that the infinitive in 
indirect speech can have a temporal sense. It is obvious with future infinitives and 
it is also useful here because the future passive occurs in this section — the first 
example is a future infinitive passive in the next line. 

3 If students are alerted to the fact that GyseoOa1 and é€ewv (2 and 3) are future, 
then sioay8joeo8a1 will probably be correctly translated. 

4 Three children: nothing is said in the speech about the two sons, nor is there 
any indication at what stage (or from whom!) Neaira acquired these. On illegiti- 
macy: there is little evidence of social stigma, although of course children could 
never be full citizens. Pericles’ son by Aspasia is exceptional. After the death of 
his two legitimate sons, Pericles Jr was specially legitimated, and he was ‘exces- 
sively afraid of the (slur) “son of a prostitute’”’ (Eupolis fr. 98). 

7 Note how difficult it was to give a precise description of where one lived in 
both Greece and Rome, without the aid of street names and numbers. 

8 @c... &wv: purpose, to be learnt in Section 13a. 

11. ovKogavtiav: as there was no official force to act for the state in maintaining 
law and order, litigious individuals tried to make a living by collecting as much 
evidence as they could against a person, then bringing him to trial in hopes of getting 
one third of his property. Such individuals needed every scrap of information they 
could get (Apollodoros certainly would have needed a great deal), and lesser fry 
could pick up an ancillary income by selling damaging information. Eupolis, Demes 
OSff. (PCG v fr. 99.78ff.) has an amusing scene with a sycophant threatening a man 
who has barleycorns in his beard because he had been drinking the Sacred Soup of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries (in this case the man paid up to avoid being exposed: the 
sycophant stood to gain either way if he had some information — blackmail, if the 
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offender paid up, or payment from his enemy). See also Aristophanes’ Ploutos 
898-950. 

13 &Qgaipovpévon: a difficult expression — ‘with Stephanos taking her away to 
legal freedom’, meaning ‘asserting her freedom according to the law’. When 
Phrynion had last seen Neaira, it was as a slave whom he had bought. 

14 Katnyybyosv: ‘compelled Neaira to give securities before the oAEuapyoc’ — 
similar in theory to the modern system of bail, but simpler in practice as the person 
‘on bail’ had to present the ‘bail’ to the moAguapyoc there and then, recovering it 
later if the case against him/her was not proven. Phrynion clearly intended taking 
Stephanos to court over the ownership of Neaira, and was not risking her running 
off again as she had done previously! 


Arbitration: another practice very similar to today’s, when, for instance, pay 
negotiations are submitted to the arbitration of three individuals, one representing 
either side and the third a mutually agreed ‘neutral’. 

Agreement: an extraordinary arrangement altogether. Note that (a) Neaira now 
becomes one of the very few women known to us who were not subject to the nearest 
male as her Kptoc; (b) what had to be returned was property belonging to the oikoc 
of Phrynion, excluding personal gifts to Neaira; (c) a slight variation exists between 
Apollodoros’ reporting of the terms (as translated on pp. 159-60) and the terms as 
read in court (not included here). In the latter, Neaira is to spend an equal number of 
days per month with both men. Requirements (d) and (e) would apparently have 
worked well for some while — evidence is adduced from three men who frequently 
dined with Phrynion, Stephanos and Neaira, all seeming on the best of terms. 

What happens to Phrynion after this is unknown: he simply vanishes from the 
case! 

GE gives many useful exercises on various points of syntax and accidence here. 


Test Exercise 


This is very difficult; some of the following points may help: 

(1) Read the introduction to the beginning of the passage in GE p. 268, stressing 
that all four were homosexuals. 

(2) Mention again the ‘oratorical inversion’ (as on p. 149.22), adding that it is 
not confined to dt clauses. 

(3) Further help might include the possible meanings of participle phrases 
(including conditional) and a revision of relatives. 

This is one Test Exercise which should be read carefully before it is set to try to 

anticipate likely difficulties. 


Section Thirteen A 


Background 
Divorce and dowry 5.19 
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Grammar 


Aorist infinitive passive 
Future participle 

wc + future participle 
mpiv + infinitive 


Commentary 
p. 162 line 


7 Phano ... Strybele: why change the name? Did the former sound more 
Athenian? No reason is offered by Apollodoros — see note at the end of 14 F 
p. 181 for a hypothetical answer. 

8 zpiv ... éd@siv: the usage of mpiv + infinitive (‘apiv + infin.’ makes a 
memorable jingle) is picked up here. Note that where English often uses a 
participle (‘before coming to Athens’), Greek always uses the infinitive. Stress 
the change of subject in the accusative, and link this with the accusative and 
infinitive of indirect statements. 

10 Andocides, Against Alcibiades 14 tells how Alcibiades beat the system by 
sheer force. After obtaining an enormous dowry with his wife, he spent it on hiring 
prostitutes, who came to their house in crowds. When his wife expressed her 
dissatisfaction by going to the archon to petition for divorce, Alcibiades and 
friends swooped and forcibly carried her back home. The problem of enforcing 
the law — even express decrees of courts — was the responsibility of the individual. 
The theme is central to Evergos (Sections 16-17). 

11. Note that because Neaira was a prostitute, Phano had learnt that kind of 
vol. 

14 Yet another shade of meaning for koopioc — orderly conduct. Cf. on p. 28.9 
(kOGL0G). 

15 Apollodoros remains scrupulously vague about how Phrastor discovered 
Phano was not Stephanos’ daughter; her paternity is completely unknown. The 
original text adds that, at the time of his betrothal, Phrastor thought Phano was the 
daughter of Stephanos by his previous wife. 

16 The aorist infinitive passive is new here. There should be no problem if -vat is 
remembered as an infinitive ending (p. 74.8), and cf. sidévat next line. 

21 dAayyéavo: here in the legal sense of bringing a lawsuit against someone. For 
édayov, cf. Etvyov, Eua8ov etc. 

23 Note that while Stephanos’ action is a dikn, Phrastor can bring a ypagy on the 
grounds that Stephanos’ offence was against the whole community. 


p. 163 line 


26 Why the reconciliation? If Phrastor was sure of his evidence, why did he not 
continue with the prosecution — he stood to gain one third of Stephanos’ property 
if successful? Certainty of evidence, however, would not necessarily be sufficient 
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to secure conviction. One point that must repeatedly be stressed in these sections is 
that the verdict would depend not exclusively upon the facts, but upon what sort of 
impression the prosecutor could make upon the jury, by whatever means, however 
foul. 


Section Thirteen B 


Background 
Women’s role 5.25ff. 


Commentary 
p. 164 line 


4 dvetéOn: revise the basic parts of TiO — future, aorist and aorist passive stems. 
7 Note wc + future part, expressing purpose. 

9-10 Patronizing chauvinist piggery? Or merely pragmatic?! 

15 Even this would not ensure Phano’s son as heir. If objections were made 
about Phano’s status, then the child (as non-Athenian) could not be an heir — and 
Phrastor would incur heavy penalties in addition. 


Background 


Citizenship 5.1—-8 
Kvptoc 5.11—-12 

Phratry 5.12—14; 3.534 
Legitimacy 5.15—16 
Oaths 3.21; 3.27 


Grammar 


Past unfulfilled conditions (see on 12cG) 

Emphasize év + optative — ‘would’, ‘should’, ‘could’ (potential or conditional) 
av + indicative — either as above, or ‘would have’ (conditional). 

This should clear the way for &v + subjunctive, still to come. 


Commentary 


p. 165 line 


3 Phrastor takes a citizen wife without (it seems) re-divorcing Phano. This 
would have been quite in order if Phano were a proven alien, since his previous 
‘marriage’ to her would have been immediately invalidated. 
4 6: note the accent, showing that it is a relative pronoun. 
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5 10+ infinitive is actually to be learnt in Section 13p, but it can equally well be 
noted here. Stress the accusative (marking a change of subject) + infinitive. Cf. mpiv. 


p. 166 line 


15 Swearing by solemn oaths: note that the greater the sanctity of the objects by 
which one swore, the more solemn and binding the oath. Compare the story that 
Duke William of Normandy, after delivering Harold, Earl of Wessex, from 
captivity, tempted him to promise support for William as next king of England, 
having secretly filled the shrine at which the oath was taken with all the bones of 
all the saints of Normandy. Harold blenched visibly when he later saw them .. . 

7 Hy: also emphasize the solemnity of the oath: ‘Yea verily’. Six members of 
the Brutid yévoc submitted evidence that this refusal to take the oath actually 
occurred; we may thus conclude that there was some doubt about the paternity of 
Phano. Yet in England until the Compulsory Registration Act (1836) proof was 
always very difficult — and absolute proof of paternity a very recent phenomenon. 
Phrastor’s reluctance to swear a solemn oath need therefore reflect little more than 
unwillingness to assert his absolute certainty. 


Section Thirteen D 


Grammar 


This section summarizes what has gone before; no new grammar is introduced (16 
+ infinitive is to be noted here, but it has occurred previously). Rehearsal of the 
accusative and infinitive is very useful; insist on ‘that’ as the marker before every 
accusative + infinitive clause and insist on a clear distinction between indirect 
statement and 16 + infinitive in this passage. 


Discussion 


Phano continued to bring in income for Stephanos: an extraordinary episode (not 
in the text) ensued. A former lover of Neaira, coming to Athens, went to see her; 
he found instead Phano, and became her lover. This man, Epainetos, was caught in 
bed with Phano by Stephanos, who immediately charged him with adultery. 
Instead of court action, they resorted to arbitration: the result was that Epainetos 
paid 1,000 drachmas sic ékdoovwv (a contribution to her dowry!), but Stephanos 
was to make her available to Epainetos whenever he was in town! 

This episode immediately precedes that with Theogenes, making the latter yet 
more heinous. 


Section Thirteen E 


Background 


Baotrsds &pyav 6.30; 3.50 
Gods in general 3.1—6 
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Offices of state 6.23—-8 

Purity of family 5.12—14 

Piety and city 3.57 

Marriage to Dionysos 3.47 
Danger of defiance of gods 3.56 


Grammar 


Perfect indicative active 


Perfect tenses 

First, revise oiSo. in all its forms (since it is a perfect of the non-extant cidw, of 
which sidov is the true aorist!). Then establish a grid revising the present and aorist 
active, middle and passive, and fill in the perfect, thus: 


Pres. act. | Aor. act. Perf. act. Pres. mid. | Aor. mid. Perf. mid. 
Tave etc. | Exavoc etc. | TéxavkKa etc. | Todopat etc. | Etavodunv | wéxAvLAL etc. 
etc. 
Pres. pass. Aor. pass. Perf. pass. 
mavopatetc. | émavOnvetc. | mémavpat etc. 


Reduplication of consonants must be stressed, and special note must be taken 
of reduplication by lengthening where a verb begins with a vowel, and redu- 
plication by the addition of é— in certain other cases. These are important when 
it comes to participles and infinitives (since it shows that they cannot be aorist 
indicative forms; aorists never have an augment in their participle, infinitive etc. 
forms). 

Actually, little about the perfect is wholly new. 

Consider: 


(i) reduplication in the stems of 5160-, d0- 


(ii) infinitives in -vat with e.g. eidévar 
(ili) participles in -@c¢ with sidwc 
(iv) participles in -pévoc with e.g. present and aorist middle (but NB accent — a 
‘giveaway’ for the perfect if final syllable short) 
(v) that the middle endings are just like the present 
(vi) that the active endings are virtually the same as the aorist active. 


As for meaning, emphasize that the ‘true’ perfect = a present state arising from a 
past action. Then the fact that Phano/Stephanos ‘has done .. . has despised . . . has 
sacrificed’ stresses not just the impiety of the past action, but the inevitable 
miasma still tainting the city. 
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Commentary 
p. 168 line 


2 dvaidea: the concept of aidac becomes important later; it is worth mention- 
ing the ‘shame’ concept here. 

4 é,aye: with the exception of the posts of the ten otpatnyoi and those of the 
“Ednvotapiat (for which there was voting), all posts in the democracy were filled 
by lot. 

Baciiets (sc. Gpy@v): one of the three senior dpyovtec. His duties, as chief 
religious official in the state, included superintending the Mysteries, the Lenaia 
festival and the torch race. As a legal official, he was responsible for the trial of all 
offences involving religion, and of homicide. 

evyevijc: cf. eugenics. Noble birth still conveyed some advantage, if no privilege. 

mévyc: Stephanos and Neaira were probably fairly affluent by this stage (if we 
may believe Apollodoros) and so could be quite useful to Theogenes. 

6 nma&pEedpoc (mapd + édpa, cf. ‘cathedral’): it is uncertain whether this was an 
official post, or simply refers to a personal aide. 

10 09: cf. ethics; but the Greek word é80¢ was wide-ranging in meaning, 
including habit, custom, manners, i.e. general character. 

11 &ppyta: a-privative + (pytwp) will give the meaning. 

12 €&€vy: the rites of the Mysteries could not be witnessed even by Athenian 
women — that a stranger should see them was sacrilege. Note that the wife of the 
Baotrsvc also had various religious duties (including administering the oath to 
various priestesses). Note further that, as the office of Baotsvc, like most other 
priesthoods, was allotted annually, the ‘secret’ rites would have been known to (at 
least) several people. For the Anthesteria, see Text p. 169. 

15 At this point a digression has been omitted: Apollodoros described the origin 
of the festival, stressing (a) that the wife of the king had to be a citizen, and a pure 
virgin at her wedding to the king; (b) that she administered the oath of chastity to 
the priestesses. Hence it was doubly sacrilegious for a prostitute’s daughter to 
celebrate these mysteries. 


Section Thirteen F 


Background 
Areopagus 6.38ff. 


Grammar 


Aorist optative passive 

Optative in indirect speech 

Future optative 

These should all be handled with the minimum of fuss. 
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Commentary 
p. 170 line 


3 The Council of the Areopagus (not to be confused with the ordinary Bovan, 
which met in the BovAsvtyptov) consisted of ex-archons. Originally it had large 
powers, but, as a result of the activities of Ephialtes and subsequently Pericles, its 
powers became very restricted. Its prestige, however, remained: apart from trying 
cases of homicide, it also dealt with any crime deemed to be a grave offence 
against the state. 

5 Note the very common Greek practice of making the subject of an indirect 
question the object of the main verb (e.g. Mark 1:24, ‘I know thee, who thou art’; 
King Lear ‘I know you what you are’ King Lear 1.1.272). 

10 idzin: a suitable point to revise the optative of oiSa — it neatly paves the way 
for the aorist optative passive. 

11 éanatnO<in;: revise the range of optative uses here: (1) plain = wish; (ii) + &v 
= either potential or conditional (with optative or indicative in the latter case, si 
being the clue); (iii) as here, in indirect speech. 

14 storcéa: for the oik- stem, refer to the English derivative ‘economies’ = laws 
of the oikoc. 

15 Kndsva: ‘ally oneself by marriage’. Cf. the dramatic irony of Oedipus calling 
Creon kydevpia. (Oedipus Tyrannus 85). 

16 tiv... &GvVOpwzov: derogatory (see on p. 10.19), ‘the female creature’. 

18 édsioaca: cf. eleemosynary. ‘The stout little milk girl dispensed one pint of 
milk into Anna’s jug, and spilt an eleemosynary supply on the step for the cat’ 
(Armold Bennett, Anna of the Five Towns, ch. 2). 


Section Thirteen G 


Background 


Liturgies 6.62—3 
Choruses 8.45-6 
Competitions 4.1-4, 18 


Grammar 


Perfect indicative middle/passive 
Perfect infinitive participle 
Irregular perfects 


See notes on perfect at 13£. Infinitive in -vot and participles in -@c -via -6¢ and 
-LlEv -0¢ -1| -ov have been met before, as have middle passive endings in -jL01 -oat - 
tat etc. Utter a warning that reduplications stay in infinitives and participles (they 
do not augment; the perfect is not a past tense). 
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Commentary 
p. 172 line 


5 Kataneppovykévat will be read as an infinitive with no problem (cf. -vat 
ending). Stress the retention of reduplication in all moods of the perfect. 

8 xexoditevpar: perfect middle/passive — note (a) reduplication, (b) -po1 -oar 
-tat endings, as for a present tense. Mention briefly the perfect participle + sioi(v) 
as an alternative to the third person plural. 

10 dAgEitovpyiac: cf. liturgy =a service of public worship. The Aeitovpyiat were 
public duties performed by citizens, and included equipping/commanding a 
trireme, or paying for the training of a chorus to perform at one of the great 
dramatic festivals. Attitudes towards the spirit in which these duties were 
performed have changed during the twentieth century: for A. E. Zimmern, The 
Greek Commonwealth (Oxford University Press, 1911) 290, they were done 
from nobility of intention; for V. Ehrenberg, The Greek State (Blackwell, 1960), 
ch. 4(d), they were a duty which later became a compulsory tax. Perhaps the 
motivation was a combination of Greek pride in the city (cf. on p. 6.8ff.), and the 
fact that such service could be used as evidence of good character (as suggested 
here) in any litigation (as such, it could mean the difference between life or 
death!). 

11 diazexpGyOar: easily recognized as an infinitive; stress again the retention of 
the duplication and ask what the infinitive ending is. That leaves the stem mpay-. 
Ask what influence the 0 could have had on the preceding consonant, and so back 
to mpay-, émpaca, Tpioow. 

13. &xogaivaot: the subjunctive will be met in the next section. Don’t mention 
it here unless questioned. 

Tpoyov@v: note the apparent concept of ‘inherited civic worth’, as though one 

might dvos1 be a good citizen. The opposite concept was held equally strongly: if 
you could dig up any mud to throw at an opponent’s parents or family, the muck 
would adhere also to descendants. 
14 tetpinpapynkKorta: elicit the fact that this is a perfect participle; note that it 
has the same endings as sida@c. Mention again the retention of reduplication in all 
forms and stress once more the present state resulting from a past action (‘having 
served as trierarch’ = ‘being a good citizen now’). 


Section Thirteen H 


Commentary 


This may be translated by the teacher, if necessary: there is not much new 
accidence, and the material is a restatement of the evidence so far. Irregularities 
in the perfect are introduced: these are all in GE. 
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p. 173 line 


9  sionypévot: apparently unreduplicated, but stress that the lengthened vowel = 
reduplication. Add a note on the accent -pévoc to prepare for the tricky bBpiopévoc 
to come. 

12 sipytan: the ép- stem of €p@ may be identified. 

15 xegb«aou: ‘Yet man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward’ (Job 5:7); 
cf. wc Eudvtoc pév mhow avOpanoIc KaKNH (Euripides, Bellerophon fr. 297.1). 


Section Thirteen | 


Commentary 
p. 173 line 


2 YoePnkviav: the lengthened vowel = reduplication. Note that it is retained in 
the participle, giving a clear indication of a perfect. Give a reminder that the aorist 
drops the augment in such forms. 

3 dPpicpévor: the most difficult of perfects to spot — the long v and the accent 
may be worth mentioning. 


Note especially the irregular perfects in GE 272-3 (yéyova, téOvnka and BéBANnKa 
may be added), as these alone are common enough to pose problems when they 
are met, particularly éCtmKa, where the added é- may be confused with the 
augment of é(yjtnoa. 


Test Exercise 


The first future optative occurs here (Oepamevdoot, line 2). It causes no problems 
(even if notes 265-6 in GE pp. 286-7 have been ignored), but may be mentioned 
here to be entered (in the form mabo001) on the morphology chart. 


Section Fourteen A 


Background 


Creating citizens 5.3-4, 70 
Citizen solidarity 1.37; 2.1; 5.83 


Discussion 


An ‘appeal to the heart’ (English note): as will be seen, there is equally an appeal 
to the prejudices of the jurymen as well as the suggestion that they will have ‘the 
wife’ to contend with if they should acquit Neaira! ‘... no judge to warn the 
dikasts against such appeals’, yet the impassioned plea is a permissible peroration, 
and ‘Is this [sc. Lady Chatterley s Lover] a book that you would give your wife or 
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servant to read?’ is not so very far a cry from Apollodoros’ appeal to the dikasts’ 
consciences. 


Grammar 


Subjunctive 
Indefinite with dv 


Subjunctives: all one needs is a grid comparing the present active and middle 
indicative with the subjunctive, and to stress the lengthened vowel (add that the 
aorist passive has the active subjunctive endings). 

Indefinites: usually they are taught so that students are encouraged to translate 
them with the word ‘ever’. This is misleading: it is better to teach students to translate 
indefinites as indicatives, and then to add subconsciously ‘whenever that may be, it 
may never happen at all, but if/when it does, then ...’ For example, ‘If (éév) it rains 
tomorrow (whenever that may be; it may not, but if it does), I shall not go out.’ 


CD 
Section 14A—8 is recorded on CD 2, tracks 40-1. 


Commentary 
p. 176 line 


2 iv... moAitww: may need careful sorting out. 

3 Citizenship could be granted by popular vote to those whose contribution to 
the state was regarded as outstanding, but (as the original text emphasized) it was a 
rare occurrence, and had to be confirmed by over 6,000 citizens voting by secret 
ballot. The newly created citizen could not hold any priesthood or the office of 
archon, but provided he had legitimate offspring by a citizen woman, his heirs and 
successors held full citizen rights. 

4ff. Here (and to a greater extent later) Apollodoros stresses Neaira’s notoriety 
as a prostitute. Was prostitution really regarded with as much contempt as he seeks 
to apply? Most other writers seem to accept it as a way of life; some of Euripides’ 
characters have harsh words to say about it (Elektra in Elektra 1060ff., Pasiphai in 
Cretans fr. 472e.6—8); but Apollodoros is whipping up passions, and by under- 
lining her notoriety (and note the use of the perfect here: ‘she has prostituted 
herself, and the results of those past actions are still felt’) he is seeking to make her 
Athenian activities yet more heinous. 

6-7 Literally, “And what fine thing will you claim to have done, to those asking, 
voting [i.e. if you vote] like this?’ This causes trouble! 

8-11 Note the force of the argument: ‘it was a private matter, but now I’ve done 
my duty in exposing it, you will be accounted by the gods as accessories after the 
fact if you don’t punish the offenders’. 
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Section Fourteen B 


Background 


Protection of women 5.25—9; their dangerous habits 3.12, 4.22 
Impiety a danger to the state 3.56 
Tragedy and family chaos 8.54 


Commentary 


p. 177 
The whole of this section from lines 1—8 is a marvellous extended rhetorical 
question, reaching a superb climax in the incredulous ‘we acquitted her!’ 


p. 177 line 


1 Note the contrast in appearance between the moditic and the mdpvn in the 
illustration on p. 175 before starting 14B. 

2 Subjunctives appear from here on; usually students translate them correctly, 
often without noticing any difference! Pause at some stage to fill in the subjunctive 
on the morphology charts, stressing that the subjunctive = the present indicative 
endings with the vowel lengthened. 

11 avoytoic: is Apollodoros convincing here or not? Was Neaira avontoc? 


Section Fourteen C 


p. 178 line 


1 ovvemaiveis: the text envisages some cheers from jurors — such of course were 
common enough at trials, the dikasts feeling free to heckle as much as they liked. 
NB the frequency of pn SopufPeite etc. 

9-11 Would the acquittal of Neaira make it possible for prostitutes to marry as 
they pleased? In modern English law, it would certainly set a precedent to be cited 
by learned counsel in a subsequent trial. Would such precedent-setting have 
applied to ancient Athens? Apollodoros claims that it would. 

12-14 Perhaps ‘powerless’ and ‘empowered’ could be used to translate &«vpoc/ 
Kvptoc here (see on 91.25). 

15ff. éAet occurs several times. Revise dei and é€eorT1 at the same time. 


Section Fourteen D 


Background 


Importance of oikoc 5.9ff. 
Jealousy of citizenship 5.3 
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Commentary 
p. 179 line 


1 dzopnOq: here in sense of poverty. NB the active subjunctive endings on the 
aorist passive stem. 

2 mpoika: metaphorical — the law safeguarding citizenship gives women an 
invaluable gift. 

11. Strymodoros’ interjection (invalid anyway — the possession of citizenship 
was a bonus on top of the dowry, regardless of physical appearance) is from the 
original: it is somewhat reminiscent of Herodotus 1.196 describing the Babylonian 
wife-market, where the beauties were paid for by their future husbands, and the 
money thus collected used for dowries for the uglies (cf. WoA 9.3). 

16ff. For prostitution to gain a dowry, see Herodotus 1.94 (in Lydia); 1.196 (in 
Babylon). 

19-20 Note the close connection between citizenship, status and ritual. 


Section Fourteen E 


Background 


Danger of female sexuality 4.214 
Being omdpav 4.18—20 


CD 


Section 14£ is recorded on CD 2 track 42. 


Commentary 
p. 180 line 


3 tpégete: cf. the high regard in which wives were held in Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata. 

6 ézi (here and line 8) + genitive is difficult to translate: ‘at’ in the sense of 
concentrating upon or listening to. 

9-10 si Néoipa ovoa: ‘if it is the woman who is Neaira who . . .”: i.e. ‘just look 
at her, and make up your mind’”— cf. Philokleon accusing the dog, p. 112.11. 


Section Fourteen F 


Background 
State pay 6.41 


Section Fifteen 97 


Commentary 
p. 181 line 


3 The imperative may need revision (cf. «bpte EAENoov). 
5 Jurors’ pay had been introduced by Pericles and increased by Kleon. 
7 Small coins were often kept in the mouth. 


The English note on 7Zext p. 181 should be read carefully. Encourage some 
attempts to suggest what Stephanos might have replied. Two almost certain 
suggestions are given in the note, viz. that Neaira was his mistress, and that 
Phano was his daughter by an earlier (legitimate) wife. The second, indeed, is 
hinted at in the speech (though not in our extract); Phrastor, before divorcing 
Phano for the first time, mentioned it as his assumption (see on p. 162.15). 
What then of the name Strybele? Stephanos’ reply would clearly have had to 
account for the daughter Neaira (appears to have) had in Megara: the easiest 
reply is that Neaira did indeed have a daughter of that name, but she had 
disappeared and the idea that Phano was Strybele is a simple case of mistaken 
identity. 

In fact, no conclusion can now be reached — nor could it have been in 340 Bc. 
The crucial point in the indictment is the parentage of Phano. Apollodoros 
adduces evidence of several who thought she was Neaira’s daughter. Doubtless 
Stephanos produced quite as many who thought her to be Stephanos’ legitimate 
daughter. Without modern scientific evidence (which alone could determine 
whether any offence had been committed), the question could not be settled. 

Finally, stress that ‘proof’ in the modern sense is not what mattered. The verdict 
would be most likely to go in favour of the man who had most successfully 
appealed to the jurors’ prejudices. Note that vengeance is still the main motiva- 
tion; contrast the revolutionary attitude of Christianity: “Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: But I say unto you ... 
whosoever shall smite thee on the right check, turn to him the other also’ (Matthew 
5:38-9). 


Section Fifteen 


Although the subject matter of this section complements the excerpts from Neaira, 
the language is much harder and it may be worth postponing it until before or after 
Section 17. 


Alkestis 


This is the earliest play by Euripides to have survived intact. It was produced 
in 438 (his first, Peliades, was presented 1n 455) as the fourth play (the other three 
being Cretan Women; Alkmaion in Psophis; Telephos), and it won second prize. 
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English introduction 


P. 183: only Alkestis could be found to die for Admetos. This usually provokes 
controversy, leading to the conclusion that Admetos must have been a very selfish 
man to have allowed her to do so — indeed, exactly that point is made in the play by 
his father, Pheres, Admetos countering by accusing Pheres of selfishness in not 
volunteering, and Pheres replying by suggesting that Admetos was selfish to 
expect him to volunteer! 

Writers of later versions of the story clearly felt that the character of Admetos was 
the most unsatisfactory thing in the play: Alfieri, Alaste Seconda (1798) makes 
Alkestis’ death an oracular prediction, viz. fated rather than chosen, while in 
Browning’s Balaustion s Adventure (1871) Alkestis herself freely volunteers to die 
for Admetos, who initially rejects the offer and accepts it reluctantly later; and cf. 
T.S. Eliot, The Cocktail Party. All these authors interpreted the story with moral 
values of a later time. Would the Greeks have thought Admetos selfish? To some 
extent; but he was a king, he was head of his House (the House is an essential motif in 
the play), and he had to ensure its continuity. Alkestis was a foreigner, and the wife’s 
role in the House was inferior to her husband’s. See further A. M. Dale’s warnings 
against seeing Greek tragedy too much in the light of characterization (introduction 
to A.M. Dale, Euripides’ Alcestis (Oxford University Press, 1954), pp. xxiv—xxv). 
See further D. J. Conacher Euripides: Alcestis (Oxbow/Aris and Phillips, 1988) pp. 
43ff; L. P. E. Parker Euripides: Alcestis (Oxford University Press, 2007). 


CD 


Section 15A—c is recorded on CD 2 tracks 43-5. 


Section Fifteen A 


Background 


Greek tragedy 8.45—66 
Burial 5.7883 


Grammar 


Future perfect 
Tragic usages and iambic trimeters 


Commentary 
p. 184 line 


1 iotm ... katOavovpévy: a difficult opening sentence; it should first be 
established that iotw is from oida, then that kat0avovpévy is a future participle. 
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2 Murray’s Oxford Classical Text (now superseded by Diggle) made it certain 
that nAi@ waKpe@ should not be taken together by printing a comma between the 
two words (see vocabulary, which cites paKpd). 
3 m@c yap ov; as ‘of course’ has been familiar from Section 1 onwards. évavtiov 
has been learnt as a preposition (8c), but may have been forgotten: use it to deduce 
évavtimoetat. The usage in Section 10p (TJext p. 126.22) may be recalled! 
4-5 A difficult sentence (Dale ad loc. even suggests obelizing), but the general 
sense ‘What must a woman be like to surpass her?’ can be elicited. 
brepPepAnpévyy: establish that this is from brepBaAAw, cf. the derivation 
‘hyperbole’ (as a figure of speech). 
6 xpotido’: isolate the ty1- stem; emphasize elided -a. 
brep8aveiv: isolate Oav-, then add vbxép. 
7-8 pév... 6”: note the contrast: it becomes important later. 
9 It may be necessary to point out that }o0e0’ = ho8eto; note another meaning 
for «bptoc, ‘her appointed hour’. 
10 dEvKkdv: complimentary, a sign of beauty for the Greeks: as most women 
would naturally be sun-tanned, white was regarded as beautiful. 
11. &k... €Aotoa: the first example of tmesis, which should here be explained 
(cf. ténv@). Tmesis may be known from ‘post ... quam’ separation in Latin. 

Kedpivev: Priams’ store-room was of cedar wood (liad xxiv.191-2), as the 
fragrant (e}@dns, Homer) wood was thought to protect clothes from moth and 
damp; d0pL@v the ‘home’ of the clothes, probably a chest or cabinet. 

13 ‘Eotiac: the hearth was central to the home; it is, paradoxically, the House’s 
survival that Alkestis’ death may ensure. 

14 As Oepdnov — Vepaaaiva, so deomdtNs — Séo701VA. 

15 xaviotatov: elicit from né&v and botatov. 

TMpooritva: note titvw as very common poetic form of zizto. 

16 dép@avedoa: the obvious derivation does not point directly to the correct 
meaning here — ‘to look after orphans’. The middle opdavedouo1 means ‘I am an 
orphan’. 

T® pév: look ahead to tf 6é to emphasize ‘to my (son)... to my (daughter). . .” 
17 Cuyov: give the meaning, cf. zeugma; biologists may know zygomorphic, 
zygotes etc. 

yevwvaiov: root yev-, cf. English noble = well-born and also = fine in character, 
morals etc. Homer (liad 1.714—-15, xx1.288ff.) knew the son as Eumelos. The 
daughter’s name was Perimele. Note again the underlying idea of the perpetuation 
of the House. 

18 teKkodoa: in iambic trimeters the aorist participle feminine of tiktw is 
commonly used as a noun (utp could stand only in the first, third or fifth 
foot, whereas texoto’ could be used anywhere); hence it takes a dependent 
genitive (Hdtv). 

19 Oaveiv: indirect command (hence also pm’ in the previous line). 

G@pove: a-, dpa (cf. Latin hora meaning ‘season’), hence ‘unseasonably, 
untimely, premature’. 
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20 yi zatpoga: Alkestis herself came from Iolkos, where her father Pelias was 
king. Admetos had to win her by yoking a boar and a lion to a chariot, a feat he 
managed with the help of Apollo, then in servitude to him. 


Note that living until death in one’s native land was a constant preoccupation — of 
females, one wonders, as much as of males? Cf. the plight of women depicted in 
Sophocles’ Tereus (fr. 583) in The Oxford Book of Greek Verse (Oxford University 
Press, 1930) no. 337; or in Euripides’ Danae fr. 318.12: 


yovi] yap é€eA Oodoa TaTPaMV SOLOV 
ov TOV TEKOVTOV EOTIV, GAAG Tod AEXoUG. 


Section Fifteen B 


Commentary 
p. 186 line 


2 Kdééotewe: = kai é&éotewe. A suppliant placed a garland upon an altar. If his 
request was granted he removed the garland, but left it if the request was refused. 
One line, omitted here, tells us that Alkestis cut myrtle shoots for each of the altars. 
3. GkAavtOG, GotéEvaKTOG: both can be deduced by reference back to Text p. 56.5 
and p. 105.19 respectively. 
5 i€xoc: the crucial turning-point between her outward public self-control and 
her breakdown in the privacy of her own bedroom. Cf. Raskolnikov in 
Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment. Note especially the central feature of the 
bed: it was what originally yoked her to Admetos, and from it came the children, 
the continuity of the House. 
6 6H: emphasizes évtadOa, ‘then indeed (though she had restrained herself 
earlier)’. 
7-8 xap0éveia ... kopeduata: tautologous, in that both the adjective and the 
noun have the sense of ‘maidenhood, virginity’. 
8 Two difficult prepositional usages here: &k + genitive for an agent is not 
uncommon (‘from (the action of) this man’); mepi + genitive to mean ‘for whose 
sake’ is unparalleled. 
10 povyv: ‘you have destroyed me alone’, viz. not Admetos, whose life has 
been spared because of her death. Some take this as: ‘me alone (amongst all 
women)’, viz. ‘I am the only one to have made this supreme sacrifice.’ 
mpododtvan: cf. the usage later in the Text p. 188.20. Alkestis would have been 
betraying Admetos in the sense that refusal to die would have implied denying her 
position within the oikoc as being less than her husband’s. This is made explicit in 


sic y’ avi|p Kpsisowv yovalkOv Lwpiav Opév ddos. (Euripides, JA 1394) 


11. Probably ‘some other woman’, as Alkestis later extracts a promise from 
Admetos never to remarry. This too is relevant to the House motif, as her children 
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will be guaranteed succession unless Admetos should take another wife and 
legitimize the inheritance of any issue therefrom. 

Future perfect: mention briefly that some verbs have a future perfect (usually 
middle); that it has reduplication + future endings; that it is future with a perfect 
aspect (i.e. not the same tense as in Latin) — those three things alone need to be 
known. 

11-12 Parodied in Aristophanes’ Knights 1251-2 (Kleon saying farewell to his 
garland, symbol of his favoured position under Demos, now taken by the 
Sausage—Seller): 


o& 5’ GAdog Tig AGPOV KEKTHOETAL 
KAEMTIS HEV ODK AV LGAAOV, svtvyI)¢ 6’ tows. 


Note the use of waAAov + adjective for comparative — this is common in tragedy 
because comparatives are difficult to fit into the metre. 


Section Fifteen C 


Background 


Women, marriage and home 5.17ff. 


Commentary 
p. 187 line 


1 xkovet: actually the same verb as kvoat (p. 127.6) but with a different meaning. 

2 All three words will probably have to be given here: note the effect of a three- 

word line, imparting a ponderous quality. 

4 xpovwzyc: the usual translation ‘headlong’ implies a haste which is not 

required here: Dale (ad loc.) takes the word to mean ‘with head bowed’. 
ékzeoo0voa: not so much ‘falling away’, as ‘rushing away’, or ‘tearing herself 

away from’ (Dale). 

5 7oAAG: not given in vocabulary as meaning ‘often’, though the adverbial 

usage (neuter plural) is very common. 

12 Kakéc: the opposite of éo0Adc¢ below, here not ‘morally vicious’, but ‘low- 

born’. 


p. 188 line 


15-16 Difficult: establish that ‘he’ (= Admetos) must be the subject (because of 
the masculine participle). Even when correctly translated, the sentence seems a 
truism — ‘if he had died, he would have died’ — and needs explanation, viz. that 
would have been an end of it, ‘whereas by escaping death he will have acquired 
such grief as he will never forget’. Note ob mot’ KtA. — Murray’s reading in the 
(earlier) Oxford Classical Text, where he explains guod aliquando — non oblitus 
erit, viz. ob AEAnostat as emphatic (perfect) litotes. 
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17 otevaCer: here followed by éi, ‘grieves that’, cf. ObavudCo si, ‘I am amazed 
that’. 

19 yepoiv: duals are not explained until Section 18 (where only one example 
occurs — a verb), so this should be noted here. At most, only three noun/adjective 
endings need be noted: the article t@, totv (from which the feminine -aiv would 
follow), and -ovte for the participle. 

20 zpododvan: ironically the same word as the servant quoted Alkestis as using 
(p. 186.10), here apparently meaning ‘forsake, desert’, as though Admetos wants 
to eat his cake and keep it! 

21 v6éoq: it is never made explicit from what (natural) cause Alkestis dies, one 
fact used by Verrall in his theory that Euripides meant us to suppose that she never 
actually died. 

22 With the punctuation of the text (Oxford Classical Text) &@A10ov Bapoc 
must be in apposition to the subject: ‘she, exhausted, a pathetic weight in 
[literally of] his hands’. Others omit the comma, taking Bapoc as a cognate 
accusative after mapseiévn: ‘relaxed with regard to the pathetic weight of her 
hands’, implying that she is now too feeble even to lift her hands, a known sign 
of utter exhaustion. 


Much has been written about Alkestis, and students should be encouraged to 
read the whole play. A note of comparison: Philip II of Spain married his 
fourth wife, Anne of Austria, in successful pursuit of his twenty-five- 
year quest for a male heir (his son by his first wife, Maria of Portugal, was 
the homicidal lunatic Don Carlos). Once, when the king was critically ill, the 
pious queen prayed earnestly that she might die instead of so important a man 
as the king: 


euertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 
di faciles. 
Juvenal, Satires 10.7-8 


She died, Philip lived. 


Section Sixteen 


Several sections may be cut here too, if time presses. The dialogue (164A, B, G) can 

be omitted without loss of sense, though here again it is best translated to the class. 

If translated in this way, there is the opportunity to pick up the various bits of 

syntax that must be noted; if omitted entirely, these must be taught from GE. 
The dialogue is mainly adapted from Plato’s Phaidros. 


CD 


Section 16A—c is recorded on CD 2 tracks 46-8. 
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Section Sixteen A 


Background 


Liturgies 6.62—4 
Trierarchies 6.62—3; 7.43—9 
écnyntat 3.33 

Blood-guilt 3.26 

Revenge 4.1-4, 12-13 


Grammar 


Pluperfect 

tu) + aorist subjunctive 
doBodpot Wy} 

-té0c verb-forms 


Commentary 
p. 192 line 


1 tiv... 666v: note a cognate/internal accusative after BadiCwv (not the direct 
object). 
3 G0bpnM> ~yovtt: can be elicited; mention that an adverb + Eyw = an adjective + 
eiut; G- (privative); Ovp- (cf. mpd8vL0G), therefore ‘be dispirited’. 
7 Note the agora as the ‘city centre’ where all business was transacted. 
10 é&nyntai: it is best merely to transliterate and refer to the explanation on the 
previous page (Text p. 191). 
11 «d0apotc: cf. catharsis. 

tapi: cf. cenotaph. 
13 émenoujKen: ask for suggestions about the tense (there is only one left!), and 
then deal with its formation. 
14 yopiov: learnt in Section 6A—D, here to be relearnt with a slightly different 
meaning. 
15 daedhevbépa: deduce this from a6 and éAev8Epoc. 
17 éxenxdvOn: méxov0a was mentioned with the irregular perfects in GE 273, 
though it has not occurred in the Text. Elicit tense by drawing attention to augment 
and reduplication. 


Section Sixteen B 


Background 
Climate 2.5—6 
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Commentary 
p. 194 line 


1 w+ aorist subjunctive for prohibitions is introduced here: mention this as an 
‘aorist aspect’ alternative to un + present imperative — cf. Latin ne + perfect 
subjunctive. 

2 -téoc/-téov verb-forms: it is often enough to explain these as ‘sort of gerun- 
dive’ implying obligation. 

5 o1éEe1 = o1éCet, second person singular (future). 

6 d0dEow will probably be taken as future, which it cannot be. Hence (a) refer 
back to the principal parts of (a2)OAAvpu (future = &20A@), (b) discuss and 
establish that fears for the future after a primary main verb take uy + subjunctive. 
13 ‘Suitable for those walking to ...’ It will probably be necessary to say 
something about the form mopevopsévoic, frequently translated ‘by walking’. 
Suggest adding toic in front of it, and that may help to show the adjectival force. 
14 aviyoc: unlikely to be remembered from Section 5p (picture, Text p. 61). The 
mviy- stem implies the stifling quality of heat, not the heat itself. 

19  ¢icopar: the future of oiSa has not been met before, and must be noted. Add 
this to the principal part list. Contrast with oop, future of sipt. 


Section Sixteen C 


Background 


Enmity 4.14 
Trierarch 7.43 
otdotc 1.100 
Ship’s gear 7.44 


Discussion 


The case which occupies the rest of Sections 16 and 17 is not as complex as that 
against Neaira, but as less English comment is given in the Jext, the following 
notes may prove helpful. 

The plaintiff (nowhere named in the original, another speech spuriously attrib- 
uted to Demosthenes; the name Aristarkhos is a yevvaiov yeddoc) is bringing an 
action for false witness against Mnesiboulos and Euergos, brother-in-law and 
brother of Theophemos. Section 16 deals with the antecedents to this false wit- 
ness, as follows: 

(1) Theophemos, the outgoing trierarch, refused to hand over the ship’s gear. 
(2) The plaintiff, the succeeding trierarch, obtained an order first from the jury 
court, and then from the BovAn, ordering Theophemos to hand it over. 

(3) Theophemos still refused; the plaintiff called witnesses and tried to seize 
some of Theophemos’ property as security, which led to a fight. 
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(4) The plaintiff brought a successful charge of assault against Theophemos; the 
gear must have been handed over (the plaintiff sailed away at this point), and 
according to the plaintiff private injuries were to be assessed later. 

(5) At the assessment of private injuries, Theophemos secured a conviction 
against the plaintiff, who was left with a heavy fine to pay. 

According to the plaintiff, the conviction was secured by the false evidence of 

Euergos and Mnesiboulos, whom he now prosecutes for false witness. In the mean 

time, further charges can be brought against the unholy trio; the plaintiff, owing a 

fine to Theophemos and asserting his promise to pay, has been pre-empted by 

them, in that they visited his farm and collared whatever they could lay hands on, 
in the process injuring a freedwoman so badly that she died. 

The charge of murdering the old woman has been discounted by the éEnyntai, 
(a) because the plaintiff did not witness the beating-up, (b) because he could 
secure no witnesses apart from his wife and children, and (c) since she was no 
relative, why should he bother? But their advice does contain the recommendation 
that he should try to get his own back somehow — precisely as he is now doing. The 
actual charge of false witness plays an important part in the original, but is hardly 
mentioned at all in our extracts (it makes a fleeting appearance in Section 16H). 
Our extracts concentrate upon the action, and on generally blackening the char- 
acters first of Theophemos (who has little to do with the present case), then of 
Euergos and Mnesiboulos; a great deal is made of the fact that they are (the 
prosecutor claims) responsible for the murder of the old woman. Once more, it 
was more important to convince the jury that the defendant(s) were undesirable 
citizens than to establish their guilt in a particular crime. Nearly all the material 
here presented would be discounted by a modern lawcourt as being irrelevant to 
the charge as brought, viz. perjury. 


Grammar 


Accusative absolute 
wc + superlative 


Commentary 
p. 196 line 


1 péOy¢: it is worth checking that this is not taken as an aorist passive. 

2-3 The people and BovAn had been wronged by Theophemos — but how 
relevant is this here? 

6 6éov: note that impersonal verbs, used absolutely, are accusative absolutes. 
Revise genitive absolutes at the same time here. 

10 dzootédAEw: cf. Gd0TOXOG, ‘apostle’. 

13. xzpiac@a: will need to be noted in the list of irregular verbs (see @véonm1, GE 
p. 442). 
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15 6c Gv ...: note the indefinite construction and revise. Indefinites using the 
optative come shortly (16£). Similarly @ Gv Svuv@peba ... in line 16. 

16-17 Note iva + subjunctive to express purpose here. It is used with the 
optative in secondary sequence in Section 16D, and is there explained in the 
grammar (but 16D has no subjunctive examples of the construction, so it must 
be stressed here). 


Section Sixteen D 


Background 

Bovary 1.20; 6.1112, 19ff. 
Evidence 6.46—-8 
Grammar 


ta + subjunctive/optative 


Commentary 
p. 198 line 


3 Note that the BovAn was the body responsible for ensuring that laws were 
enforced. 
7 Kown: i.e. had they made division of their inheritance, or did they share it 
between them without splitting it up? 

ein: note the optative in secondary sequence. Prepare to contrast the optative in 
secondary sequence in indirect speech (where meaning is not affected) with the 
plain optative used in place of é&v + subjunctive with indefinites, in secondary 
sequence (e.g. at Section 168, Text p. 199.3). 


Section Sixteen E 


Background 
Self-help in law 6.42, 53 


Grammar 


Indefinite in secondary sequence 


Commentary 
p. 199 line 


1 i GvOpmzoc: not derogatory here (cf. p. 10.19, p. 128.35). 
2 Katadapov: cf. the contradiction inherent in the English ‘Finding him not at 
home...’ 
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9-10 Note the importance of having independent witnesses — cf. the modern 
practice in motoring accidents; the first priority is to take particulars of witnesses! 
Isaios 3.19 recommends taking your most reliable friends along with you on any 
such occasion to ensure that you have some witnesses. 

1So1: note a vital distinction between two possible meanings: ‘if he were to see’ 
or ‘if ever he saw’/‘if he saw (we do not know if he was likely to, but if he did. . .)’. 
The key lies in the main verb: if there is an &v with the main verb, then the clause is 
conditional; if not, it is indefinite. 
10-11 A string of genitive absolutes; it is important to locate the noun first of all. 
13. évéyupa: cf. on p. 158.14. Here Aristarkhos threatens to take property to the 
value of the oxevn as security for the transference of the oxevn. 


Section Sixteen F 


Background 


Protection of women 5.27 (and source) 
Self-help in law 6.42 


Grammar 


Perfect optative 
GAioKOLOL 


Commentary 
p. 200 line 


5 éxendopny: elicit the stem -2v-, which may give the essential clue. 

YeyaPNKOs ein: linked in text, so students should be able to tell how the perfect 
optative middle and passive are formed. 

Note the importance of the wife within the home. Had there been a wife within 
the house, Aristarkhos would not have entered, the wife being almost sacrosanct 
in her own territory. This contrast with the behaviour of the others must be 
emphasized, e.g. Text p. 206.13. 

7 Revise aorist passives here, and related future passives. Note those verbs 
which do not show -8- in the aorist passive, e.g. ovvexdmnv (cf. éudvyy, 
EOTOANY, Eypaorv etc.). 

10 Note once again the ‘self-help’ attitude: the BovAy wanted Theophemos 
arrested, but it was Aristarkhos who was ordered to secure him. 

GA@var: GAiokonat. The principal parts occur here and should be noted. 
Compare the aorist with yryv@oxa — éyvo@v (EGA@v, GA-). 

15. Why did Aristarkhos settle for one twentieth of the fine he could have 
imposed? Presumably to conclude the matter — he was required as trierarch to 
sail with the fleet against some recalcitrant allies; as the date of this speech is 
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c. 336, the allies concerned must have been some of those who defected from 
Athens as the power of Philip grew. This particular fine was punitive, imposed 
because Theophemos had not handed over the gear promptly and had ignored the 
decree. Private damages were not dealt with here; they were to be submitted to 
arbitration after Aristarkhos had returned from the expedition. 


Section Sixteen G 


Background 


Climate 2.5—6 
Site 2.21 


Grammar 


First person orders (‘let us .. .’) 
Eas Ov 


cD 
Section 16G is recorded on CD 2 track 49. 


Commentary 
p. 201 line 


3 mdéov: pleonasm. 

4 The jussive subjunctive appears here; it should pose no problems — cf. Latin. 
French and German, as well as English, use the subjunctive for third-person 
commands: ‘honi soit qui mal y pense’, “Gott sei Dank’, ‘so be it’. 

E@c Gv may be treated in the same way as other clauses using é&v + subjunctive, 
or a plain optative in secondary sequence, i.e. that ‘until’ in these circumstances 
carries the idea that we do not know if or when it will happen at all. Insist that 
‘whenever that may be’ is added as a rider to these clauses when they are 
translated. 


p. 202 line 


10 706: poaceae is the biological term for the family which includes grasses. 
15 dtéKeITO: note the idiomatic usage: d1aKeyor + adverb. 


Section Sixteen H 


Background 


Slaves giving evidence 6.48 
Banking 5.60, 63, 70 
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Grammar 


doBodpuat uy + optative 


Commentary 
p. 202 line 


1 A quotation from Herodotus v.97 (the Ionian Revolt was ‘the beginning of 
evils for Greeks and foreigners’), itself a modified quotation from Homer (liad 
v.63) used also by Thucydides (1.12.3). 

3 aixsiac: Theophemos retaliates by a counter-charge of assault. Note (a) the 
‘he started it’ approach (cf. Section 12c); (b) Aristarkhos’ belief that innocence 
would ensure acquittal; (c) the importance of witnesses — here there appears to 
have been only one real witness (the old woman), and she was withheld by 
Theophemos; and (d) that only here do we come to incidents relevant to the 
present trial, which students may have forgotten is an accusation against Euergos 
and Mnesiboulos for false witness. 

9 ‘A few days later’: the plaintiff in the original adds a further point in his favour 
by saying the delay was caused in defraying expenses met as a trierarch — while he 
was performing his Astoupyia (cf. Zext p. 172.10). 

10 tpazeCav: still the modern Greek word for bank. Cf. ‘the tables of the 
money-changers’ in the Temple at Jerusalem (Matthew 21:12; Mark 11:15; John 
2:15). 

11. &vti: beware: many instinctively translate this ‘before’ or ‘against’ rather 
than ‘instead of”. 


There is something very odd going on here: why, if the plaintiff had volunteered to 
pay the fine in full, did Theophemos and the others swoop on the farm? 
(Theophemos will probably ‘reply’ that he did not volunteer.) Further, when this 
plundering and pillaging had taken place, even if the é&nyntai ruled against 
prosecution for murder, why did the plaintiff not sue for criminal assault/damage 
etc. but settle instead for a case of false witness? Because the penalty was higher? 


Test Exercise 


Further detail is needed before this exercise is set. Details of the trierarchy may 

have been given before, but the following must be known here: 

(1) The trierarchy was a Agitovpyia involving equipping and commanding a 
trireme for one year (later six months); the crew were paid by the state. 

(2) Ship’s gear was provided by the state, and had to be returned with an 
inventory at the end of a term of office. But a wealthy trierarch could 
equip the ship from his own resources — an incentive which might secure 
him the best officers, for although crews were predetermined (they had to 
know which ship to report to, viz. the one in which they had practised), 
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officers were not, and efficient banpsoiat (petty officers, probably ten in 
number), KeAsvotiyc (boatswain) and mpw@pevdc would increase efficiency 
generally. 

(3) Apart from the additional kudos a trierarch might acquire from having a most 
efficient ship, there was a prize for the first ship manned and ready for action 
after the alarm had been given. 


Section Seventeen 


Discussion 


In view of what was said at the end of the notes to Section 16, it will come as no 
surprise that the whole of Section 17 is quite irrelevant to the case; the false 
testimony of Euergos and Mnesiboulos is not so much as mentioned. The whole 
thing is designed merely to show what nasty people they were. 


Grammar 


The most important points of accidence and syntax are respectively in and result 
clauses. Indefinite temporals (including zpiv) are completed here, together with a full 
range of optative usages in secondary sequence. Deliberatives complete the syntax. 

If pressed for time, translate Section 17c—p for the students, highlighting 
essential features. 


Section Seventeen A 


Background 


Houses 2.8, 35-7; farming 2.10—17 
Sheep 2.16 

Slaves and slavery 5.61-6 

Slaves and population 5.7—-8 

Slave jobs 5.52 

Seclusion of women 5.23-6 


Grammar 
Eos + optative 
(Gp Jit 
Commentary 
p. 205 line 


1-2 Insist that the significance of wc + optative is appreciated. 
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2 padaxé: most sheep had long, tough and shaggy wool; those with shorter and 
softer wool provided much more profitable fleeces which were ideal for fine cloth. 
5 ddKovoc: cf. deacon, from the Christian Greek usage of this word. In classical 
times it meant attendant, valet — a servant clearly considered here reliable enough 
not to drop a valuable pitcher borrowed from a friend. 
6 atHpEvHV: analyse this out very carefully as the perfect participle passive of 
aitém. Work here may help prepare the way for jEav (Goo) at line 8. 
Anobévtov: there is useful revision of the genitive absolute here. 
éneioe OOvtEc: note ém1t- compounds often with the sense of ‘attack’. The sheep 
had been taken from the fields; the ywpiov comprised the farmhouse and the area 
immediately surrounding — all that is visible in the illustration on Text p. 204. 


p. 206 line 


12 Insist on ‘whatever they wanted’ for G@ BovAotwto (as elsewhere in the 
passages to come). 
15 Note this digression upon the old slave: she had been loyal, therefore freed. 
When widowed, she had returned to the son of her former owner, who treated her 
almost like an aged mother whom one was duty-bound to protect and support 
(note especially &vayKaiov, 18). The episode is as irrelevant — to us — as the whole 
of this section to the case actually being tried, but would have appeared far 
differently to the original jury: the slave-woman (who is in fact the one murdered 
in this attack) is here established as almost a second mother — an interesting 
comment on some family’s public attitudes towards slaves. 

At this point various forms of int begin to be introduced. It may be useful to 
revise all the stems of the -1 verbs met to date, and show how ‘nu fits neatly into 
the pattern, e.g.: 


did@ut did0- d160v- d1d@- 
d0-  d0v- = 6a- 


Tint = TWs- TWer- TOH- 
Oe- Oet- 0n- 


mut le- lél- in- 
é- éi- n- 


fompt iota- iotn- 
OTO- OTH- 


As the above table clearly shows, comparison with ti@n is very instructive. 
20 The other female slaves kept clear — contrast the involvement of the ypatc, 
still as loyal as ever. The whole presentation is ‘see what a nice man I am in 
contrast to these murderous thugs’. 

21 mvpyos: slaves’ quarters on the upper floor, called a mbpyoc because it did not 
cover the whole of the ground floor. 
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In the whole of this episode, note the offence against property in bursting in 
upon the womenfolk when the man of the house was absent — contrast the plaintiff 
himself earlier (see on p. 200.5). 


Section Seventeen B 


Background 


Female rights in the home 5.23-4 
Kvptoc of the house 5.11, 18 


Grammar 


Eas + indicative 
mpiv &v + subjunctive, mptv + optative 
SratiOnp, SidcEtwar 


Commentary 
p. 207 line 


2 Property in the dowry: see Text p. 162.10. 

Note the wife’s absolute refusal to be cowed by this incursion into her own 
territory. She knows her rights and insists that they leave her property alone. Cf. 
line 5: Greek women could be informed of their husband’s business deals. They 
were, therefore, not necessarily, in certain circumstances, as helpless or ignorant 
as they are sometimes represented. 

4 Note the neighbour’s propriety — he merely knocked on the door and passed on 
his message, not entering. 

5 Presumably he told his wife, on leaving, where he was going and for what 
purpose. 

6 It may be necessary to clarify that tov &vdpa refers to the husband. 


p. 208 line 


8 Kvpfiov: the plural has been met before in Section 9c (Text p. 110.17). 
10-11 ott@(c) ... dots clauses begin here. Translate ‘so ... that’ and prepare 
for the usage with the infinitive ‘so as to’ (p. 209.5). 
11. d@apor: elicit from b26 and ipa, cf. haemoglobin, haemorrhage etc. 

Bpayiovec: cf. the medical and biological terms brachiotomy, brachiopod. Also 
French bras. 

Kapzoi: zoologists use carpus (the Latin form) for wrist; also carpal (of bones). 
13. tpaynaAoc: cf. trachea. 

oti80c: cf. stethoscope etc. Note that the basis of most medical words is 
Greek. 
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21 Once more the proprieties are underlined: one does not enter a house unless 
its KUptoc is present. Hagnophilos is even more circumspect: he does not even 
enter the ywptov but observes from the land of neighbour Anthemion. 
24 oikétye: here to be taken as ‘house-slave’ rather than ‘member of house- 
hold’: Euergos and Mnesiboulos might have taken a slave (as they had the maic 
dtacovoc), but drew the line at abducting a (citizen) son. 
24-5 Why éac with indicative? Stress that the indicative shows that it actually 
happened. Compare this with indefinite usages. 

(We are told that the testimony of Hermogenes was given here, but it is not 
included in our MSS of the speech.) 


Section Seventeen C 


Background 


Travel 2.18 
Doctors 5.72—7; 8.12, 15, 29 
A0dKoNOG 8.83—4 


Grammar 


dots + indicative/infinitive 
Numerals 


Commentary 
p. 209 line 


3 There is no need to mention the oddity of piv (before, until) + indicative/ 
indefinite construction (after a negative main verb) unless specifically asked 
about it. 

5 Cf. on p. 207.10—11 above. 

8 Insist on ‘whomever’ for 6v BovAowtTo. 

9 Kai avtéc: ‘that he himself also’. adt6¢ may need revision here. 


p. 210 line 


13 ypeia: here in its basic sense of ‘necessity’ (ypj) — met earlier (Section 54) as 

‘debt’ (see on p. 54.12, 14). 

17 One stipulation made by Theophemos is omitted in this text: he demanded 

that the plaintiff should release him and his friends from all claims, including that 

of false witness. On those terms, he would restore the stolen property. 
pzacpéva: revise perfect participles middle and passive, as there are some 

more to come. 
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Section Seventeen D 


Background 


éényntai 3.33 
purification 3.33, 5.81; family and murder 6.42 


Grammar 


Aorist passive imperative 
Middles with passive forms in aorist 


Commentary 
p. 211 line 


14 Note the inadmissibility of evidence from wives or children. 

15 The Baotrsvc (Gpx@v) was responsible for murder trials. 

16 The old woman was neither family nor slave: the law assigned the duty of 
prosecution to relatives or masters, and nobody else. Even in murder cases, the 
prosecution had to be brought by a relation of the deceased. 

17 Duties at the funerals of those who had died a violent death included carrying 
a spear in front of the funeral procession (representing the pursuit of the murderer), 
reading a proclamation at the graveside which laid the murderer under an interdict 
to keep away from the tomb and all sacred places, planting the spear near the tomb 
(to keep the murderer at bay), and watching over it and the tomb for three days. 


Section Seventeen E 


Background 


Friends and enemies 4.2, 14 
Climate 2.5—6 


Grammar 


Deliberative 


YPCOLAL 
Correlatives 


Discussion 


It is worth taking some care with this section, as it revises most of the subjunctive 
and optative usages encountered in Sections 16 and 17. If students have a good 
grasp of these, they are well prepared for Sections 18-20. 
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From the final sections of the speech (not included in our text), it becomes clear 
that at the time of the trial the three men still possess what they have taken of the 
plaintiff’s property, holding on to it in the hope of dissuading him from the suit of 
false witness. How much time elapsed between the seizure of property and the 
case we do not know (y0éc (211.5) is not from the original, and gives a false sense 
of ‘swift justice’). 


Background 


vopoc/dvotc 8.32 

Sophists and civilization 8.28 
Myths 3.11—12; 8.6 

Greek speculation 8.8—9 


Grammar 


Deliberative in secondary sequence 
dite + participle 
Duals 


CD 


Section 18A—B is recorded on CD 2 tracks 50-1. 


Commentary 
p. 216 line 


1 Note the fairy-tale opening: ‘Once upon a time...’ 

Ovnta yévn, as becomes clear, include animals as well as mankind. 
2 tuzovdow: from tO7m0c, a blow — perhaps ‘shaped’, as the process is vague. 
2-3 Note the double chiasmus here and in the next line (yijc¢ Evdov, Ek yij\¢ Kai 
Tvpoc ... Tupi Kai yf). 

The whole section is full of poetic turns of phrase, unlike Plato’s normal style. 
This may be an effort to imitate Protagoras’ style. 
3 tOv 600 ... Kepa&vwvutai: ‘whatever of things are mixed with fire and 
earth ...’, viz. air and water. Fire is the most rarefied, earth the most dense — air 
and water must be a mixture of them in different proportions. Most of Plato’s 
contemporary physicists believed there were four elements, from which every- 
thing else was composed. 
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5 A reversal of rdles; Epimetheus (Aftersight) is to distribute qualities, 
Prometheus (Foresight) is to inspect. 

6-7 Note the changing patterns of construction in these four clauses — the toic 
Lév ... TOUG OE... TOUS HE . .. TOIc dé — the two outer clauses containing abstract 
expressions (ioybv, GomAov bow), the two inner, more concrete ones. 

8-10 Once again note the word-balancing — the inverted relative clauses, the 
former abstract, the latter directly descriptive; the usage of THde adtH (for the 
more usual adt@ tobt@) to make the juxtaposition abt@ adtd. 


p. 218 line 


1 ‘devised means of escape from mutual destruction’ — another very poetic phrase. 
@pac: as on 184.19. 

2 otepsoic: cf. stereophonic; stereophonic sound is ‘solid’ in the sense that it 

appears to surround the listener rather than be directed at him from one source. 

déppa is used by biologists: cf. also hypodermic, pachyderm, dermatitis etc. Note 

the variation again (ikavoic ... dvvatoic); dudvo1 needs to be supplied in the 

second clause, and two different verbs found in English to translate its meanings 

“protect against (cold)’ and ‘withstand (heat)’. 

5 NB: omAy — nothing to do with émAov -a. 

6-7 Variations again: toic pév... GAAoIc SE, Toic SE... EoTLS” ic. 

6 é&endpite: the basic root is the -zop- as in dxopia, familiar from Section 2 

onwards. Many biological terms here (botany, dendro- compounds including 

rhododendron). Plato’s distinctions are now designated by the terms herbivorous 

and carnivorous. 

7 oaryoyoviav: may be elicited from the roots dAtyo- and -yov- (from -yev-). The 

same ‘balance in nature’ argument is presented by Herodotus (111.108) pointing 

out that animals preyed upon reproduce quickly and in large numbers. 


Section Eighteen C 


Commentary 
p. 219 line 


1 ov mévv: litotes or meiosis. 

2 Gdoya: ‘brute beasts that have no understanding’ (The Book of Common 
Prayer: Form of the Solemnization of Matrimony); ‘a beast that wants discourse 
of reason’ (Hamlet 1.2.150). 

3 ypyoaito: an indirect deliberative — explain only if it is necessary. 

7 Athene possessed ‘the gift of skill in the arts’, Hephaistos had fire. Athene does 
not figure in the traditional version, e.g. Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus 252-4; she 
is necessary to Protagoras’ argument here, since skill is central to his thesis. 
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8-9 yevéo0a1 must be taken both absolutely and with ypnoipnv: “it was impos- 
sible without fire for anyone (tm = ttvt) to have this skill or for it to be useful’. 
10 zapé ... Avi: for the purposes of his argument, Protagoras treats ‘political 
skill’ as though it were a concrete object. 


p. 220 line 


11. &KkpézoAw: the gods’ Olympian, mountain-top dwelling envisaged as a 
citadel of a Greek city. 

ovKETL éEvey@per sioeAOeiv: odKETL here not ‘not yet’ but ‘not now’ — 
Prometheus had not yet been punished, so presumably here the reason 
Protagoras is giving is that there was no time for him to find a way into the 
Acropolis to steal political skill for men. 
12 vdaxai: Prometheus Vinctus names these as Kratos and Bia. This ends the 
‘digression’ begun at 219.9, and sic dé KthX. reverts to the narrative of the theft — 
this needs mentioning as students sometimes see two sets of theft involved here. 
13. é@roteExveityy: the one dual ending in this section. If noun/adjective end- 
ings in dual have already been mentioned (see on p. 188.19), it can here be 
explained that -tov/-tnv, -o8ov/-o8nv indicate active, middle and passive duals. 
14 As before, Hephaistos’ specific skill is with fire while Athene is concerned 
with technical skill generally (see above on p. 219.7). 
15 6v: ‘through’ in the sense of ‘thanks to’. 
16 KAoztiic Siky: the charge is mentioned here, not the punishment; Prometheus 
Vinctus gives punishment without reference to a ‘trial’, as Zeus is there a new 
upstart tyrant, actively opposing human progress and survival which is achievable 
through Forethought. Cf. Sophocles, Hipponous fr. 302: 


ootnpias yap ddpLaK’ odyi Tavtayod 
PrAéyou tapEeotiy, Ev dé TH TponNPia. 


p. 221 line 


1 poipac: the skill of fire and the technical skill to use it were divine (Qgiac) 
prerogatives. 
12 616... ovyyévelav: rejected by several editors (a) because there was no 
‘kinship’ between men and gods in this version (except in so far as men were 
products of the gods — if this interpretation of the words were adopted, then all the 
déAoya would be ‘kin’ of the gods); (b) the singular ‘god’ is odd — it cannot be 
monotheistic, nor has any single god been mentioned as the ‘parent’ of man. 
2 Man conceptualizes his gods as human in shape: cf. Xenophanes fr. 15: 

GAN’ si xeipac siyov BoEc innot te Hé AMovtEs 

7] ypayat ysipsoot kai Epya teAeiv GnEep &vdpEc 

inzot pév 8’ inmotot, BdEs 5é Te Bodot OpLoOiAG 
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kat ke Dedv idéac Eypadov Kai cHpat’ Exoiovv 
to1ad0’ oidv mep KadtOI SéuaAs siyov EKaoTOL. 


Voltaire, Notebooks (c. 1735-50): ‘If God created man in his own image, man 
has certainly returned the compliment.’ Cf. WoA 8.6—-13. 
3 The articulation of speech — fundamental difference between men and dAoya. 
5 oxopddnv: note the vocabulary in Jext p. 221 ‘in scattered groups’, i.e. 
sporadically. 
6 Early man was undoubtedly a frequent victim of prehistoric beasts. Cave 
paintings illustrate the hunts, but casualties must have been high. 
7 Sypiovpyucn: technical skills in various crafts and sciences were regarded as 
part of Athene’s demesne — cf. Odyssey v1.232—-4 (see Text p. 262.232-4). 
8 mOAITIKIVV: i.e. grouping together into (line 9) 20Aétc, a necessary preliminary 
to subdividing into groups of armed men for fighting. The whole concept of this 
early grouping into cities is explored by Thucydides in his opening chapters. 
9 67’: useful to note that 6m never elides, so 61’ must always be 6ts. 
10 dixovv: the ‘freedom of individual’ motif again (see on p. 134.20). 
Protagoras, like Rousseau later, saw early men as naturally aggressive, selfishly 
destroying each other until learning to submit to what Rousseau termed a ‘Social 
Contract’, whereby the individual surrenders his rights to the state, itself to be an 
embodiment of majority opinion. Cf. also Solon in many fragments — including 
Text p. 51.49-50. 


Commentary 
p. 222 line 


1 Note the different Zeus here from the véoc tayéc of Prometheus Vinctus. 
2 aidac, dikn: two crucial concepts, which must be explained. The former 
(‘respect for others’, Vocabulary p. 223) entails fear (as in Plato, Euthyphro 
12c) — men behave well through fear of what others may think of them if they 
don’t. 

diky is a more abstract quality — hence Plato’s quest for an absolute form of 
Justice. The two terms are comparable with modern ethical theorists’ teleonto- 
logical (viz. what will happen if you do not conform) and deontological (viz. what 
you feel you ought to do) approaches to the problem. 
2 ZOAEWV KOOHOL TE KGi SEGHOL MUriac: chiasmus — a poetic turn of phrase 
again. 
5 Note the dvotc concept underlying this: some men are born with, for instance, 
medical skill. The Spartans did have hereditary professions (e.g. heralds — but then 
so are the Earls Marshal of England, and so were the Constables of France). The 
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Egyptians had seven classes — priests, warriors, cowherds, swineherds, tradesmen, 
interpreters and pilots (Herodotus 11.164), 

8 py: shows generic nature of the participial phrase. 

9 x«xtsivelv: poetic again, as Gzoxteivew is the regular prose usage. If ‘all must 
have a share in’ dixn and aidac, how is it that there are any left to be killed for not 
having a share? That is not what Protagoras says — he says that any who are 
incapable of having that sense must be executed. 

13. iévat: cf. our “go the way of’. 

15 atty ...: note the asyndeton, and the QED ending to this part of the argu- 
ment — all have the potential for developing political skill. Protagoras goes on to 
describe how Athenian education was aimed, from earliest childhood, at devel- 
oping this potential. Yet he had in his audience two powerful arguments against 
either hereditary or environmental education in statesmanship — the two sons of 
Pericles. The introduction to Protagoras is contained in JR. 


Section Nineteen: Herodotus 


Ask students to read the introduction (pp. 225-6) and translation of 1.29-33 
(pp. 227-9) before starting this section, drawing attention to Solon’s view of 
life, in particular the “Count no man to have been happy until he has died (for only 
then will you really be in a position to tell)’ motif. 


Section Nineteen A 


Background 


Bptic 4.17 
Dreams 3.14—-16 


Grammar 


Herodotus’ dialect 
Accusative of respect 


od ont 


CD 


Section 19a is recorded on CD 2 track 52. 


Commentary 
p. 230 line 


1 peta + noun + participle: a favourite idiom of Herodotus, cf. ab urbe condita. 
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vépeoic: cf. on p. 51.43. For the ideas, cross-refer also to the translation (Text 
p. 228.19—21). It is the antithesis of the moral approach — the god considers not the 
merit or otherwise of the individual, but merely how he (the god) can keep 
happiness as a divine monopoly (WoA 3.23-4). Cf. Zeus (liad xxiv.527ff.) giving 
no man unmixed happiness; the ‘jealous god’ idea was attacked by Plato 
(Phaidros 247a): 6 »86voc Ew Tod DEiov yopod iotatat. 

2 oAPimtaToOV: note the emphatic position. 

avtika: note the immediacy of retribution for Croesus’ proud thoughts. 

oi = avdt@ should be carefully noted (this recurs several times here and in 
Homer). 

énéotyn: the dream is almost a physical manifestation (cf. Athene, Text 
p. 247.21) and so ‘stands over’ the dreamer. Oneiromancy was ubiquitous in 
antiquity. But contrast Artabanos’ modern-sounding explanation of dreams as no 
more than a confused jumble of the previous day’s events and thoughts 
(Herodotus vi1.16B). 

3 pEAASvTOV: LEAAG Is used frequently in Herodotus (and elsewhere) to imply a 
sense of ‘fate’ or ‘destiny’. 
4 6é98apto: perhaps ‘handicapped’; note the derivation (d1ad8sipw). 

K@Q6c: explained by Hesychius as ote AaA@v obte GKovwv, viz. deaf and 
dumb. Note the inherent attitude: because of his defect he was (almost) ‘a write- 
off’ — the underlying feeling of d1éo0apto. Herodotus later (1.85) completes the 
story of this dumb son (nowhere named): an oracle predicted that his first words 
would be uttered on a day of sorrow. This was fulfilled when Cyrus captured 
Sardis. A Persian soldier was about to attack Croesus when the dumb son 
suddenly shouted ‘Don’t kill Croesus!’ (whom Cyrus had ordered to be captured 
alive), and thereafter spoke normally for the rest of his life. 

4-5 0... &tepoc: literally ‘the other by far the first of his contemporaries in all 
respects’. 

5  Atys: a doom-laden name, very close to &ity. Note also Ov = odv — this can be 
very confusing unless it is explained. Note also in lines 5—6 (a) the order of words 
(object — verb — indirect object — subject) and the varying emphasis it gives to each 
component of the sentence, while the whole still flows smoothly; (b) the extra 
emphasis given since the direct object of the main verb is also the direct object of 
the subordinate clause; cf. on p. 170.5. 

6 amodéer: ‘that Croesus would lose him’. 

aiypt o1dypén: elicit this from the English note. 

BAnGévta: the first use of B&AAw in the sense of ‘hit’. 

7 éwvt® AOyov ~mxKe: can be worked out from a literal translation; 
Katappwdnoas must be given. 

G&yetau: elsewhere used of bridegroom or bride’s father ‘marrying’ a girl. 
8 é@06tT«a KTH.: ‘and him [acc. s. = the son] (though) being accustomed to lead 
the Lydians in battle, Croesus [subj.] no longer sent on missions of this sort’. 

otpatnyésty: the first very obvious absence of contraction; mention this as an 
Ionic variation. 
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9 a«aptjypa: another Ionic variation: -n- for -a- is very common. 
@KO6vtia: Zoologists may know acontium as a cord-like organ in a sea anemone 
flicked out when the animal is disturbed. Even so, give the meaning ‘javelin’. 
Totol: note (a) the form of the dative plural; (b) the use of the article for a 
relative pronoun. These few notes on the Ionic dialect make Homer easier on first 
encounter. 
10 @OaAGpovc: simple ‘chamber’, not necessarily “bed-chamber’ (Herodotus 
uses this word only three times, only once as bed-chamber). 
ovvwvéo will have to be given. 
10-11 = py ti KTH: ‘lest anything hanging over him (oi) should fall on the child.’ 


Section Nineteen B 


Background 


Purification 3.33, 5.81 
vopos 9.3; 8.32 
atiwia 4.12; 6.53-8 


Commentary 
p. 232 line 


1 &yovtoc KtH.: ‘(with) the child having in hand his (oi) marriage’. 
émikvéetar: note the absence of rough breathing and of contraction. 
2 &y6pevoc: probably passive in sense — ‘held by’, ‘hemmed in by’. The idea is 
difficult to bring across neatly in English. Because guilty of accidental homicide, 
the victim is limited in his participation in ordinary human activities. In that sense 
he is ‘held in by’ his fate but, of course, a more terrible sense is to emerge. 
Phrygia: a province of Lydia, probably conquered by Croesus’ father Alyattes — 
although Aeschylus (Persai 770) makes the ghost of Dareios claim the conquest 
for Cyrus. 
yevet], yéveoc: note the anaphora. 
3  Ka0apoiov: the adjective is used here (with ‘rite’ understood), the object of 
ETUKDPED. 
4 x«d0apoic: the earliest reference to this custom seems to be in the Epic Cycle. 
According to Proclus (Chrestomathia 11) Achilles killed Thersites and had to be 
purified of blood-guilt. In Apollonios Rhodios (iv.693ff.), Kirke performs the 
Zeus-ordained ritual by slitting the throat of a suckling-pig, allowing the blood to 
pour over the hands of the guilty and praying throughout to Zeus Katharsios. 
6 06xk60ev: note the Ionic use of « for z in question words and indefinites. Note also 
that Croesus asks no questions until after the purification: it was a religious obligation 
to grant catharsis to any stranger. Kirke (see above) also asked no questions. 
7 &ziotioc: the suppliant presented himself to the hearth, and was under the 
protection of Zeus Epistios (as in Text p. 239.9-10). 
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éyéveo: now the oddities of second person singular middles fall into place! 

G@peiBeto: a word very frequent in Homer (mainly as déropeiBopo). Note 
absence of augment, but tense marked as past by personal ending in -eto. 
8 Early kings of Phrygia were called alternately Midas and Gordius; the first 
Midas was the golden touch/asses’ ears Midas. 

Note (a) the postponement of the name, (b) the tragic significance of Adrastos 
(elicit from students via G- privative, 6pa(1)- from tpéyo): he cannot escape. 
9 &&eAnAapévoc will need to be given (a) because the derivation is not obvious, 
and (more importantly) (b) éAabv@ (€Aa-) is one very common verb not yet learnt. 
10 dvdpov ... MiA@v: Phrygia was subject to Lydia (as in line 2), but clearly 
retained some autonomy (hence its own royal family); this accounts for “friend- 
ship’ between the families. 
12 évjpetépov: cf. English “at the doctor’s/dentist’s/Jones’s’ (abode understood). 
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Commentary 
p. 233 line 


1 Mysian Olympos — see the map (Text p. 227). 

DOC YpTjpa ... wéya: note (a) ovdc LEyloTOV ypTja in Sophocles’ Meleager (fr. 
401.1); (b) ypfipa is otiose, as in the Text p. 54.6 and Text p. 1441. 13. 
3 épya: here anything that is the fruit of human labour — cultivated land, farm 
buildings etc. 

dia@0eipeoke: note (a) the absence of an augment; (b) iterative forms in -ox-, 
as with moigeokov (same line). 
7 @c Gv: acommon Ionic idiom for expressing purpose. 
8 ézea: note the ‘personal appearance’ idea of the dream (as at p. 230.3). 
9 ma1d6c: note the emphatic position (and the singular: the kwodc is ignored). 
9-11 The juxtaposition of &v + optative/future indicative has already been noted 
(see on p. 92.30). 


Section Nineteen D 


Background 


Public eye 4.5—7 

Envy 4.9-11 

Persuasion and psychology 8.56ff. 
Power of argument 8.18 


Commentary 
p. 234 line 
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4 & Te mOEMoOvG ... EvdoKéstv: the whole clause is epexegetical of Ta 
KGAAtota, hence the apparent lack of agreement in the participle: ‘the finest and 
noblest deeds were once ours (that we should), going to wars ... etc.’ 
5 azoKdAnioac éyeic: the usage of the aorist participle + éym for a past tense is 
very common in Herodotus; many modern European languages, including Greek, 
form their past tenses in this way. 

Tapiwev: not here (as usually in Attic) ‘overlook’, but simply ‘notice’. 
6 ‘with what eyes’: cf. the devastating irony of Oedipus Tyrannus 1371-2. 
ayopé: Herodotus is reading Greek customs into Lydia, cf. on p. 86.15, 17. 
Notice the évdzetoov (line 9) — another Greek custom, the love of debate/argu- 
ment, which is not appropriate within the context of Eastern autocracy. 
9-10 dpsiBetar Kpoiooc: asyndeton, recurring increasingly as the tension 
mounts. 
11 émiotaoa: even dyic ‘stands over’ one, cf. on p. 230.2. 
12 apdéc: ‘with a view to’, ‘in consideration of”. 
13 xzapoAauBavopeva: ‘undertakings’, ‘enterprises’ generally. 
13-14 ei Kwe: the obsolescent English ‘if perchance’ corresponds most exactly, 
otherwise paraphrase ‘to see if I could by some means. . .’ 
14 diaKAgwan: ‘steal you [sc. from Fate] for my own lifetime’. 
15 Cf. earlier comments (at p. 230.4) on the handicapped son as a write-off. 
17 10 6€: with both wavOdveic (as direct object) and A€AnOe as an accusative of 
respect. 
18 ic: exceptional students may spot that Ionic omits iota subscript . . . 


p. 236 line 


20 06d6vtoc: cf. orthodontist, odontograph (used in engineering for laying out 
gear-teeth). 

ypijv: Gv is regularly omitted in an apodosis with ypi; it is already virtually 
potential. 
21 vv dé: ‘but now, as it is’. A constant feature of tragedy, as of this story, is the 
almost completely accurate analysis of past events being, very reasonably, applied 
to the present — with appalling results. Hence the frequency of vbv dé in Greek. Cf. 
WoA 8.42. 
22 got. th: Vocabulary p. 236 gives this as ‘it is the case that’, but the meaning 
is perhaps vaguer — cf. the very common éo11 T1c (cf. ott oic, Text p. 218.6—7) for 
‘someone’, which would make éot1 tf} mean ‘somehow’, “in some way’ — almost 
as though Croesus himself was only half-convinced. 


Section Nineteen E 


Background 


Reciprocity in human relations 3.28—9; 4.5, 14 
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cD 
Section 19E-F is movingly interpreted on CD 2 tracks 53-4. 


Commentary 
p. 237 line 


1 eizac: note that sizov has a variant weak aorist form eiza in Attic, always used 

in the second person; here, Ionic weak aorist participle. 

3 dm0deE&GpEevoc Exm: Eyw + aorist participle for a past tense: cf. on p. 234.5. 

6 éxi SHANOL Mavéwor: note (a) Exi + dative ‘with a view to’, (b) davémot is 

aorist subjunctive passive (for aorist middle), not active, as it initially appears. 
tou: almost otiose immediately after o€, cf. English ‘I'll have you know that you 

ought...’ 

7 G&xoAGurpvveat: note that -e- indicates the future tense. 


p. 238 line 


9 Keyprpeévov: the perfect has a present sense, ‘(a man who) has met with (such 
bad luck)’. 

10 zépa accented on the first syllable = ndpeott. 

11 6Q8iA@ ... Ypyotoiol: note the inherent tragic irony. Adrastos, as everyone 
in this story, behaves with absolute propriety, consideration and logic: the very 
fact that they act like this engenders the tragedy. 

11-13 Note how, as the climax approaches, the elements of the sentence have 
become shorter: ‘I am ready to do this, | and your son whom you order me to guard, | 
unharmed, | thanks to his guardian, | you may expect to return to you.’ Herodotus’ 
normal iéE1¢ cipopévy breaks into shorter segments to build up to the climax. 


Section Nineteen F 


Background 


Zeus’s roles 3.3, 36, 39 
Eevia 3.25, 35-6; 4.15; 5.67 
Injustice of the gods 3.24-6 
Human responsibility 4.25—7 
Herodotus and history 8.41 


Commentary 
p. 239 line 


2-6 Notice carefully the structure and build-up of the climactic sentence: from 
here until dyjunv there are self-contained word-units of not more than about six 
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words — the narrative then reverts immediately to Herodotus’ more flowing 
normal style as life generally goes on, regardless of the tragedy of Atys. The 
devastating effectiveness of this can scarcely be brought across in English. 
3 éoykovtiov: recall aKovtia (p. 230.9) and see the illustration. 
3-6 Notice the triple build-up of participles followed by two short main clauses 
in parataxis, the lesser before the greater. Note further the Egivoc ... Kpoioov 
emphasis at the beginning and end of the sentence (as opposed to, e.g., using 
proper names ‘Adrastos ... Atys’ in these places, which would lack the tragic 
effect); point also to the tragic irony of mentioning once again at this point 
KaQap0Eic Tov dOvov when another @dvoc is about to occur, the emphasis given 
by underlining the tragic name Adrastos, and chiasmus in two main clauses. The 
whole sentence is a marvel of construction. 
6ff. Note (as above) how the sentence continues short-clause pattern, then from 
Eee Sé Tic reverts to greater flow and movement. 
6 ayyedhéov: a future participle as shown by the single -A- and -g-. Observe how 
Herodotus ‘throws away’ the climax, because there was no doubt it would happen. 
8 paAdov TI: ‘all the more’, a common usage in Herodotus. 
9 dv: note (a) the definite article used as the relative pronoun again; (b) the 
suppression of the antecedent. 
9-10 Aia KaOdporov: Zeus is invoked here by three of his many epithets, as god 
of purification, hospitality and friendship, partly in reproach (Sewdc ékdAse) for 
allowing the tragedy to occur, and partly to summon assistance for vengeance 
upon the perpetrator. There is a terrible irony here: Croesus had fulfilled scrupu- 
lously his obligations to Zeus under each of these headings, yet had received no 
mercy. Croesus, of course, does not understand the real reason for his ‘punish- 
ment’ (see Text p. 230.1—2). 
10 zezov0ec ein: the optative may either be indefinite or in oratio obliqua after 
a historic main verb. 
12 Note the juxtaposition of Egivov dovéa, both objects of their respective 
clauses. 

éAGvOave: the indicative is retained here, cf. evprykot (line 13), with no sig- 
nificant change in meaning — both were causes assigned by Croesus himself and 
could be optative. 
13. gvAaKa ... TOAEMIMTATOV: antithesis by opposite means here, the contrast- 
ing words at the beginning and end of the clause (cf. on line 12). 
13-14 Again note the word order: in both clauses there is emphasis at the 
beginning and end. First there is the dramatic entry (napfjoav), with vexpov at 
the end of the clause; éz108¢ follows (almost out of the picture in contrast with 
‘there they were’), then finally comes dovevc. 
14-17 Adrastos — unnamed here — dominates the sentence; once again note the 
construction carefully, otdc gives him dramatic prominence; notice napedidov, 
the main verb, in uncharacteristically unemphatic position and with imperfective 
aspect; mpoteivwv as in unconditional surrender; émucataoddéar displacing the 
participle for greater emphasis upon the violent word; Aéymv, by zeugma, taking 
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first a direct object then a noun clause, both emphasizing the double disaster that 
had befallen; and the perfect optative adding ‘permanence’; it ends quite simply — 
and most effectively. 


p. 240 line 


18 Adrastos is here, significantly, named for the first time since line 4. 

19 zéoav ... diknv: the mere admission of guilt with the offer of his life 
constituted all that could be required by Croesus — any more would have been 
vengeance, not Justice. 

20 ovod... aitioc: cf. Iliad m.164ff. 

21 Note that here the gods are responsible because they forewarned, i.e. pre- 
destined in a Calvinistic sense. 

22-5 Note the climactic build-up of the last sentence, with ‘weighty’ words 
towards the end; the repetition of dovetc (the second time not literally, but in the 
same transferred sense as Oedipus Tyrannus 534 (Oedipus to Kreon), Hekabe 882 
(Hekabe calling Polymestor ‘my murderer’ because he murdered her son 
Polydoros)); note too the contrast between Adrastos’ earlier public outpouring 
and this calm stillness (jHovyin); and above all the extraordinarily solemn dignity 
conveyed. 


On completion of Section 19, take time to retranslate the whole section to the 
students: it gives an overall perspective of what may have been a struggle the first 
time through. 


Supplementary exercises 


A good way to revise vocabulary in this section is to ask students to provide Attic 
equivalents of many of the Ionic words, and then give their meaning, e.g. mvt 
Ionic/éavt@ Attic, ‘to/for himself”. 


Section Twenty 


To the note on Text p. 245, ‘[Homer’s] sentences tend to be very straightforward 
grammatically’, append the rider that his syntax often does not conform to what 
have so far been ‘the rules’, which can make translation tricky. 

The English introduction on Text p. 246 illustrates the problems of translitera- 
tion — ‘Cyclopes’ and ‘Kirke’ in the same line! It is an insoluble problem, made 
worse by the very familiarity of Latinized/Anglicized forms; Aiskhylos may seem 
grotesque, but vopLoc mavt@v BactrEtc. 


Section Twenty A 


Background 


Homer 8.1 
Homer’s gods 3.2, 8-11; 8.13 
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Dreams 3.14—16 
Performance 5.40 
Display, competition and reputation 4.1—7 


Grammar 


Homeric dialect, syntax and respelling 
Homeric hexameters 
Verse quantity 


CD 


Section 20p-F is recorded on CD 2 tracks 55—7. 


Commentary 
p. 246 line 


1 &v0a: Odysseus is sleeping under a pair of olive bushes, having scooped out a 
hollow in the earth and covered himself with dead leaves (Odyssey v.482-S). 
modUTAGG: elicit from the stems and mention as a stock epithet in the Odyssey. 
2 As mentioned in the English note (Zext p. 243), gods and heroes mix easily; 
mention Athene as Odysseus’ staunchest supporter, regularly appearing to help 
him. 
3 Note the absence of augment — already met in Herodotus (p. 233.3) and very 
common in Homer. Note also the relaxed pace which is one of the delights of 
Homer — never in too much of a hurry to include ‘irrelevant’ background details. 
Compare Penelope crossing the threshold (Odyssey xx1.43—5) — even at that 
crucial stage Homer can devote some two and a half lines to a doorway! Note 
also the ‘ring composition’ technique: having established that Athene goes to the 
Phaiakians, Homer digresses, then returns to the theme in line 13. 


p. 247 line 


20 dvépov: cf. anemometer. 
TVOW: TvEV- as in pneumatic etc. 
déuvia: met in Section 15 (p. 187.1), but it will need recall here. 
21 ‘stood above her head’ — cf. Text p. 230.2-3. 
pc ... &eimev: tmesis, taking a double accusative (uv, LdOov). 
22 ~vavoukiertoio: the Phaiakians were famed for their nautical skills, see Text 
p. 264. 271-3. 


p. 248 line 


25 Almost ‘How come your mother has such a lazy daughter?’ 
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26 The eiwata which should be otyadodevta are in fact aKndéa. 
27 iva + indicative ‘where’, cf. ut in Latin. 

avdtHv: o€ is implied = ‘you yourself’. 

28 évvvc8an: dudtiewidc (p. 218.2) may be recalled, otherwise elicit this from 
the context. 

Gy@vtai: the bride’s father clearly had the responsibility for organizing the 
procession to the new home. 

ke (= Gv) + subjunctive — indefinite. 

29 tovis so common in Homer that it sometimes seems to have lost its meaning 
as an ethic dative — here perhaps ‘from such things, you know ...’ with almost as 
little meaning as the English colloquial, parenthetical ‘you know’. 

30 x6tvia: a stock epithet, usually translated ‘lady’, with pytnp. 

31 topev: note the form of this subjunctive. 

TAvvéoveai: ask which tense; those who remember A-l-v-p verbs may spot 
that -g- indicates a future tense and may deduce the sense of purpose. 

Hac: often pododdKtvaoc — though this beautiful epithet does not occur in our 
extract. Note also the -01/-o1 termination for some datives (7181 1p96, line 36, e.g.). 
33 évtbveat: second person singular aorist subjunctive — mention this if asked 
(Reference Grammar p. 381, 351 (aii) (b)). NB: do not use this line to test 
scansion — with synizesis (twice), correption (twice) and irrational lengthening, 
it is an unfair example! 

35 névt@v Daujkov: partitive genitive, probably with dptotijés rather than 
OTHOV. 

601: the antecedent is either dptotijés (i.e. your peers) or PaujKov (i.e. your 
compatriots). 

36 éx6TpUvVvoOVv: aorist imperative A-pL-v-p verbs have no -o- in the weak aorist. 
37 tpidvove;: has not appeared since p. 134.20; Gpaca (as Gace) since p. 86.17; 
for ébomhion cf. OmAICe, p. 216.7. Ke(v) (= &v) + subjunctive in Homer often = 
future. 

40 pyeo0a1: note how Homer uses moods of épyouct rather than ei (io): 
infinitive here, a participle in line 54, an imperative in line 69. 

mdvvoi: hollows of some kind, either natural rock-pools or man-made basins 
lined with stone. 

43-5 Closely imitated by Lucretius in De rerum natura 11.18—24 (cf. Claudian, 
De Nupt. Hon. et Mar. 52-5) and by Tennyson: 


Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly. 
(Idylls of the King 1.428-9) 


45 dvéqedos: cf. Nephelokokkugia. 
Aesvky: cf. leukaemia (excess of leukocytes, i.e. white blood corpuscles). 
47 ‘Ring composition’ again, the first three words picking up directly from line 41. 
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Commentary 
p. 250 line 


48 wv: object with Nausikaa in the next line in apposition to it. 

50 pi 5’ ipevat: note the otiose infinitive, a very common idiom. 

51 gid: to be taken with both, almost a stock epithet, cf. lines 56, 67. 
Shakespeare plays with stock epithets, Hamlet 11.2.33—4: 


KING Thanks, Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstern. 
QUEEN Thanks, Guildenstern and gentle Rosencrantz. 


52 dpeizdAoicl yovatéiv: another very common stylistic feature; two nouns in 
apposition, forming the second half of the hexameter. 
53 Give first three words; emphasize the contrast 1 pév (line 52) with t@ 6é here. 
54 Baovrijac: ‘chieftains’, ‘nobles’, as often in Homer. 
57 némna pid’: ‘Daddy dear’. Note, in this speech and throughout the rest of the 
book, the extraordinary clarity of character in Nausikaa — she is in some respects a 
more vivid character than even Odysseus himself. ‘No-one else is drawn with like 
livingness and enthusiasm, and no other episode is written with the same, or nearly 
the same, buoyancy of spirits and resilience of pulse and movement, or brings the 
scene before us with anything approaching the same freshness, as that in which 
Nausikaa takes the family linen to the washing cisterns. The whole of Book vi can 
only have been written by one who was throwing herself into it heart and soul’ 
(Samuel Butler, The Authoress of the Odyssey). Butler’s book still makes fresh and 
amusing reading in spite of Butler’s pet theories (feminine authorship, all adven- 
tures taking place around the coast of Sicily etc.); Butler knew the Odyssey inside 
out. Robert Graves in Homer s Daughter retells the Odyssey with Nausikaa as the 
first-person narrator. 

@uHVvy: synonymous with éuaéa. 
59 ot: ideal for an explanation of the ethic dative: ‘(and this is a matter of some 
concern) to me’. 
60 Note the non-agreement of the participle é6vta with oot: grammarians will 
refer to a constructio ad sensum. 
62 yeydaow = yeyovaov. 
63 ‘three are blooming bachelors’. 
66 aideto: note Vocabulary p. 251, ‘felt reticent about’ rather than ‘was 
ashamed’. Much is made of Nausikaa’s impending nuptials, though the matter 
of her intended has not yet been decided ... 

OaArEpov: possibly a stock epithet of marriage: ‘first, it was ordained for the 
procreation of children’ (Zhe Book of Common Prayer: Form of the 
Solemnization of Matrimony), possibly wishful. 
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é€ovopijvai note how this verb moved from its original meaning of ‘call/ 
mention by name’ and is used (e.g. Odyssey v1.254, Text p. 264.254) when the 
name is not mentioned. 
70 vbzeptepin: some sort of awning. 
71 ékéKAsto: formed from KéAop01 by augment + reduplication (reduplicated 
aorist, cf. line 47) + syncopation (of «¢A-). 


Commentary 
p. 252 line 


110 &pedde: almost ‘it was time to’, as they do not start packing up until line 252 
(Text p. 264), just after our extract ends. 

112 GAN: emphasize in reading, noting the accent. 

114 ¥...jyHoarto: the relative + optative for purpose; cf. Latin. Note that there 
is only one dactyl in this line. 

116 Nausikaa is the subject of both verbs. Perhaps cf. Text p. 239.4—5, in a 
totally different tone. 


p. 253 line 


121 udo€éetvor: cf. Text p. 101.18! 
123 vupgéov: in apposition to Kovpdev, defining it more closely. 
Note the Homeric usage of éy@ = ‘I inhabit’, viz. ‘I have (as my home)’. 
126 xeipyjoopat: for zeipyompat, aorist subjunctive (not future indicative as it 
may appear). 


Section Twenty D 


Background 
Supplication 3.35—6 


Commentary 
p. 254 line 


127 bdaedbvosto: cf. Text p. 127.2. The basic meaning of 50 is to put clothes on 
(cf. Latin induo), so bn060b@ is to put underclothes on. Here, with ‘genitive of 
separation’, it means the opposite (as éxdvopat, viz. get oneself out from under). 
128 xvxwijs: cf. muKvoic (p. 218.2). 

Ans: the basic meaning is ‘wood’, but it is also used for material generally, cf. 
Latin materia. 

KAGos: cf. iconoclasm. 


Section Twenty D 131 


nmayein: cf. pachyderm. Definitions help in these two lines (127-8) to avoid 
giving every other word! 
129 @vdAAe@v: not to be confused with dvA- compounds — cf. numerous dvAA- 
words, and chlorophyl(1). 

ypot: cf. Text p. 186.4. 

@@tO6c: beware of confusion arising over the two words ac ‘man’, and o@c 
‘light’. 
130 dpescitpogoc: both roots should be known. Note the savagery as the 
metaphor develops. 
131 bd6pevoc: ‘Tramp up Snowdon, With your woad on, Never mind if you get 
rained or snowed on’ provides an example of a personal passive use of an 
impersonal verb. 

600: the exhaustive note on duals given on p. 188.19 in these Notes should 
ensure that this is recognized. 
133 KéAgtan: not easily recognized from éxé«A«to (line 71) unless the latter has 
been explained. 

Yyaotnp: various gastro- compounds in English should elicit the meaning. 
135 The savagery of the simile should have been emphasized (this image is used 
in Iliad xu of Sarpedon advancing to battle) — then the sudden contrast with 
Kovpyow éizA0KGpot10ww will have its effect. How closely is the simile tied to the 
narrative? 
136 pigeo@ar: used (also) of sexual intercourse. 

yopvoc: explain why gymnasium derives from yuuvoc. 
137 opepdaAéoc: sounds more evocative to us than it probably did to Greeks, 
but the triple « in kekaK@pévoc is deliberately harsh. 

@dvn: that was how he looked to the girls: it was not intentional. 
140 Note the Greek idiom: ‘took the fear from her limbs’, because when a 
person is afraid the limbs start trembling. 
141 oyopévn: difficult to translate literally; perhaps simply ‘halting’, or ‘check- 
ing herself’. 
142 yovdvev: for the case, cf. regular usage of AapBavopal + genitive. 
143 adtwc: Vocabulary p. 255 ‘simply’, or ‘as he was’, viz. at a distance. 

pevyiovo Vocabulary p. 255 ‘winning, soothing’, but point out the possible 
derivation from pWéA1; ‘honey-tongued’ is a Greek metaphorical expression also 
used in English, so here ‘with honeyed words’ conveys the sense exactly. 
144 si: cf. on ei Ka (p. 234.13—14); ‘(to see) if she would...’ 
145 Képdiov: note the profit-minded motive, nicely picked up in Kepdaréov 
(line 148), an ambiguous word meaning ‘shrewd’ or ‘crafty’, depending upon the 
motive behind the Képdoc. 
147 @péva: accusative of respect. 
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Section Twenty E 


Commentary 
p. 256 line 


151ff. Take this speech carefully — it is full of wonderful touches, truly 
KEpoaAégov, starting with youvodpa1 — ‘I seize your knees!’ — though he does not! 
151 0&6c¢ vb KTA.: a good bit of flattery to start with — Odysseus’ knowledge of 
psychology is faultless: ‘flattery will get you everywhere’. It is also practical — one 
does not rape (cf. pi€eo8a1 above, line 136) a goddess (surely Nausikaa’s main 
fear): 
od BroOGAtos vip 
yiyvetai 6c Te Osaic sdvéCeta GOavatyot. (Homeric Hymn Aphrodite 189-90) 


150 toi: a plural relative pronoun after a singular antecedent; constructio ad 
sensum again. 

éyovovw: cf. on line 123. 
151 *“Aptépidi: a shrewd choice of deity, the goddess of chastity and maidenly 
modesty, not like the three who stripped off for Paris (Lucian, Dial. deorum 20). 
Also note the ‘awe’ mentioned in the English introduction to section 20 E (picked 
up again in lines 161, 168). 
152 péye8oc: Vocabulary p. 257 ‘size’ is hardly flattering! ‘Stature’ fits better, 
but that is given for du. Rieu translates ‘beauty, grace and stature’. 
155-7 Homer appears to ‘break the rules’ with the genitive plural participle 
Asvooovtav as if ob@v had been used instead of the possessive dative odici. A 
sense-construction, presenting no problem of understanding — particularly when 
one bears in mind that Homer is oral poetry. 
158-9 A final touch of opening flattery — ‘how lucky your future husband’ — but 
also highly soothing for Nausikaa. One is not normally raped by people who 
confess admiration for chastity, parents, family and marriage. 
159 éédvotor: Vocabulary p. 257 ‘bridal gifts’— the regular gifts to the father (to 
win acceptance, as he gave the bride away). 

ayayytar: cf. on p. 230.7. 
160 tovodtov: perhaps not too flattering — ‘no such thing’! 
161 oéPac: Vocabulary p. 257 ‘respect’, but also with the sense of ‘awe, 
reverence’ noted above, and cf. on p. 46.21. This is the feeling Odysseus has in 
front of Nausikaa — not, e.g., lust. 
162 AA: presumably on the way to Troy, as we know (Od. 11.169ff.) that the 
return route was through the western islands. On Delos, Leto gave birth to Apollo 
and Artemis; in honour of this, their father Zeus created the palm and the bay tree. 
Euripides, Hekabe 458 refers to the tpwtdyovoc doivig on Delos (see Illustrations, 
Text p. 257). 
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163 This may not seem to bea very flattering comparison — “You remind me ofa 
date palm I once saw’; the point of the metaphor is the sanctity of the particular 
Epvoc, its slender beauty and its young freshness. 

164 modAtc...Aadc: the ‘hint at his own importance’, as he must be a person of 
considerable power if he has a large company following him — not just another 
grubby, naked wretch that the sea has washed up. 

166—7 Another point to the metaphor: so taken was he by the beauty of the plant 
that he stood for a long while awe-struck; it was unique. This is how he is behaving 
now, of course. 

168-9 Note the mixture of emotions Odysseus claims are troubling him. 


p. 258 line 


170 @1C6c: an adjective with adverbial sense. 

éeikoot@: a silent tribute to his heroic endurance — twenty days without 
sustenance. 
172 K«éPBPade: Greek expressions relating to the shore seem to visualize the 
shore as lowest point: 


sea inland 
shore 


So to go inland or out to sea has an &v& compound, to go down to the sea or reach 
land a katé compound. 
173 kai Tide: ‘here too’, hoping to evoke a protective response. 

dim: active form of a known middle verb. 

174 xépovev: i.e. before the kaxdv comes to an end, there is plenty more in 
store. 

175 o€: the emphatic word, widely separated from the preposition governing it 
and the adjective qualifying it. 

178 péKoc: almost ‘any old rag’, more specifically in next line ‘the old sheet in 
which the clothing was wrapped’ to bring it for washing. 

GpguparéoOar: an infinitive expressing purpose (not uncommon in Homer), 
ie. ‘a rag to put round me’. 

180 After his own appeal for help come his pious wishes for everything good for 
Nausikaa. 
181 Note what his priorities are for her: a husband, a home — and harmony. 

O7GoEtav: ensure that this is taken as an optative — there is a tendency to assume 
that it is a first-declension adjective agreeing with Ounodpoobvny. 

183 i 60’: defines what he means by harmony. 

Ono@povéovte: the exhaustive note on duals in these Notes (on p. 188.19) 
should ensure that this too is recognized as a dual; add a note on the verbal dual 
endings at discretion. 

184-5 Note again the pre-Christian attitude that it is right to benefit one’s friends 
and harm one’s enemies: cf. Text p. 146.11ff. and note at the end of Section 14. 
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185 &kAvov: Vocabulary p. 258 neatly ducks the problem of the exact meaning 
by giving “be respected’; it seems to be more literally ‘they hear (nice things about 
them from their friends, words of grudging envy from their enemies)’, under- 
standing quite a lot from the previous sentence! 


Section Twenty F 


Background 
Suppliants’ rights 3.25, 35-6 


Commentary 
p. 260 line 


186 AgvKMAEvOc: most people had tanned skin, and therefore white was a sign 
of beauty (as on p. 184.10). 
187 ézei: the apodosis follows at vbv dé (line 191). 

KaK@: nicely ambiguous, referring either to his hints at importance and nobility 
above, or to the possibility of his having malicious intent. 
188 vépeu 6APov: cf. Iliad xx1v.527ff., describing how Zeus dispenses happi- 
ness and misery to mortals: to some, a mixture, to others unmixed misery, to none 
unmixed happiness. 
189 ékdot«@: in loose apposition (as often) to Eo0A0ic N5E KaKoiow. Note how 
the sentence ungrammatically tails off — is Nausikaa trying to sound ‘grown-up’ 
here — and failing? 
191. A compressed phrase (not much helped by Vocabulary p. 261 éméouce + 
dative when there is no dative in sight!). It is better to take éméouce as 
governing an accusative + infinitive, so @v (governed by pw deveoGo1 under- 
stood) éméoike ikétyV Tadaneipiov avtidoavta [sc. ‘anyone who could help 
him’] py deveo8a1. 
197  &k governs Tod: ‘on him the power and might of the Phaiakians depend’. 
198 1 pa: first occurrence of this extremely common formulaic phrase — make 
sure that it is understood from the start by reference to f (met in 7 5’ 6c in 
Section 7D etc.) and by pointing out that pa = dpa. 
199 otijté pot: not ‘stand by me’, but ‘stop’ and then the dative of advantage. 
200 606’: as very often, more ‘consider’ or ‘think’ than ‘say’. 
201 This may cause a laugh. Merry translates “That man exists not as a creature 
of flesh and blood, nor ever will be born, who shall come as a foeman to the 
Phaeacians’ land.’ 
204 dadvev0e: Phaiakia, as other places in the Odyssey, is regarded as towards 
the extremities of the known world — yet strangely homely for all that! Cf. 
Nausikaa’s wheedling in line 57. 
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207-8 Quoted in the Text p. 48.31—2. mpdc + genitive = ‘under the protection 
of’: cf. the very common use of 2p6c + genitive in apostrophes. 
208 €givou: ‘Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares’ (Hebrews 13:2). 

OAiyH TE MIAN TE: a good example of Homeric parataxis where English would 
probably subordinate: ‘a gift, though small, is welcome’. 
210 dAovcoatse: note the active — Nausikaa tells her servants to wash Odysseus, 
not just take him to a convenient place and let him wash himself. 

ént: adverbial, ‘also’, ‘in addition’. Alternatively, as Vocabulary p. 261, tmesis 
emt... €ott. 


Section Twenty G 


Commentary 
p. 261 line 


212 Kd ... eicav: note Kd5 = Katd; the root of &w = &50c. They escorted 
Odysseus to the sheltered spot and sat him down there. 
214 xdép =zapé (to be learnt in this section): note the common Homeric short- 
ening of disyllabic prepositions to monosyllables — «a6 has just occurred, and 
recurs in line 230. 

eipata (cf. iatiov): in apposition, ‘as clothing’. 


p. 262 line 


218 Odysseus clearly differs from Nausikaa in his views on the propriety of 

being washed by her maidservants! Cf. on line 210. 

219-20 adzodovoonal...ypicopat: both are actually aorist subjunctives (-onar 

for -@ua1), though they never present any problems of translation, even if they are 

taken as future indicatives. 

219 dpotiv: note the dual here, but even in Homer’s time ordinary plurals may 

replace the dual — see line 225. 

220 éotiv: note that English uses a perfect here, where Greek uses a present. 
aoLOH: cf. GAeidov (p. 129.43). Also GAEevyev below (line 227). 

221 gaidéopai: Odysseus’ strange coyness has already been noted. Or does it 

have a purpose? 

225 GApnv: note (a) the double accusative (ypoa, &Aunv) after viCeto; (b) that as 

above (lines 137 and 219) and yvoov below (line 226), GAunv probably refers to 

the scum of caked salt. 

228 dodpyjc: the root dua- always has sense of ‘tame’ or ‘conquer’; here 

‘unmarried’. 

229 éxysyavia: in the Hesiodic version (Theogony 886ff.) she was born from 

Zeus’s skull after he had swallowed Metis. 

230 peifova ... siowWéerv: ‘greater to look upon’ — an epexegetic infinitive. 
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231 Presumably thick-clustering curls suggest the hyacinth flower. 
232 Presumably golden hair encircling a paler face suggests this simile. 
233 aaddc: the ancient epithet of Athene. Tzetzes (On Lycophron 355) makes 
him her father, whom she killed and flayed to make her aegis. The latter part of this 
version (but with the Hesiodic version of her paternity) is now also known from a 
papyrus fragment of Epicharmus (K6In 5604). 

Hephaistos and Athene are here linked, as in the Protagoras extract 
(Section 18c). 
235 t@: indirect object ‘on him’, with ‘on his head and shoulders’ in loose 
apposition. 
240 Cf. non sine numine diuum (Aeneid 11.777); note also the emphasis once 
again placed upon Odysseus and Nausikaa together — hence Butler’s and Graves’ 
conclusions (see on p. 250.57). 
244 ‘I wish some such man would be (called) my husband’ — ‘called’ is rather 
otiose in English. 
245 Invert the order of clauses for translation: ‘and that he might be pleased to 
remain here and live among us’. 
246 xdowv: Vocabulary p. 263 avoids the problem of having two words spelt and 
accented identically by not including z6o1c = husband. 
250 apmadéme: elicit from the context, or by reference to the Harpies — the 
general sense of the last clause should then follow. 


On concluding this section, apart from asking students to read the rest of the book 
in translation, try to provoke some discussion about the whole episode in its own 
context, drawing attention to the very valid point made by Butler about the 
extraordinary charm of the episode, its vivid life-like quality — and (he claims) 
its virtual irrelevance in the context of what follows. One should point out against 
this view that Odysseus is subject to varying kinds of Eevia, carrying different 
challenges, during his travels home (Calypso, Nausikaa, Phaiakians, Cyclops, 
Kirke etc.), and that the climax of the Odyssey is the ultimate challenge — the re- 
establishment of his rightful lordship in his own home, from which he has been 
rejected by villains who know nothing of these human institutions. In the charm- 
ing, rather tongue-tied modesty of Nausikaa we may also like to see a parallel with 
Telemakhos; in Odysseus’ dealings with her, a prefiguring of the subtle relation- 
ship he will develop with Penelope, and an elegant counterpoint to his relationship 
with Calypso in Book v (e.g. their differing attitudes to baths, food and bed). 
After his entertainment in Phaiakia, Odysseus is invited to tell his story at the 
evening banquet: he does so in Books Ix—xul, so we then hear his full adventures 
from the sack of Troy onwards. After that, Books xm—xxtv deal with his home- 
coming to Ithaca: apart from the petrification of the ship taking him back to Ithaca, 
the Phaiakians are no longer mentioned. What became of this charming princess 
whom we had assumed would be for ever romantically linked with Odysseus? 


Notes on the illustrations in Reading Greek (Text) 


Detailed notes on the illustrations are to be found in RG Text and Vocabulary 
pp. xvi-xxvi. The following paragraphs provide a more general background. 

The illustrations have been chosen to accompany the texts with the purpose of 
enlivening the stories by introducing a visual dimension to the text. These visual 
images are taken from the vast body of Greek material that has survived. Most 
images do not make specific reference to the stories invented for the teaching of 
the language; they are affective accompaniments. 

The majority are scenes on painted pottery (see below); others are a variety of 
images such as views (p. 3 (The Athenian Acropolis), p. 72 (Delphi), p. 144 (the 
Athenian agora, reversed)), maps (pp. 3, 28, 38, 227) and plans (p. 92). A few are 
drawn reconstructions (p. 46 (the Twelve Gods altar), p. 130 (the Athenian agora), 
p. 148 (the Eponymous Heroes monument), p. 204 (farm)). 

A few images help to give particular aid to the background of everyday life 
(e.g. p. 57 (amp), p. 53 (coins), pp. 61, 111, 114 (kitchen pots), p. 205 (bronze 
pitcher)) and of public life (e.g. p. 110 (water-clocks), p. 155 (voting tickets), 
cover of RG Independent Study (ostrakon)). Some are ‘art’ works, figured marble 
reliefs (p. 76 (votive of a cobbler), p. 175 (altar frame)), bronze dedications (p. 40 
(statuette of Zeus), p. 53 (horse)), terracotta figurines (p. 64 (boots), p. 85 (comic 
actors), p. 117 (domestic scene)), and a gem (p. 76). 

The majority of the objects were made in and around Athens and date from the 
sixth to the fourth century. Rarities are the Persian relief from Persepolis (p. 24), 
the gold comb from the Black Sea region (p. 83) and the funerary vase made in 
Apulia (Southern Italy) (p. 187). 

Painted pottery is the most useful medium for furnishing illustrations of scenes 
of everyday life, myths and deities (see below). Athens was the main producer of 
painted pottery, particularly in the fifth century. There were two techniques of 
painting, black-figure and red-figure; black-figure is self-explanatory, as the 
figures are painted to fire black on the orange surface of the clay; red-figure is 
the reverse, the figures left in the colour of the background which is itself painted 
and fires black. There are a few black-figure images (pp. 5 and 7, 11 right, 26, 42, 
162, 222, 247), the majority dating to the sixth century. 

The shapes on which the decoration was applied were versions in fine ware of 
household pots which were made for storage, pouring, drinking, etc. Their 
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conventional names are a mixture of ancient Greek (sometimes wrongly applied) 
and modern names. For the purpose of showing the figured decoration it is usual to 
include only details of the pots, but there are a few that show the whole 
shape: p. 209 (skyphos), p. 224 (amphora), p. 238 (dinos), p. 244 (stamnos), 
p. 257 (lekythoi); there is also a bronze hydria which resembles the ceramic 
version (p. 205). The accompanying sheet of profiles contains the major shapes. 
Very occasionally pots carry the name of the man who made/shaped them, e.g. 
Amasis, Brygos, Kleophrades (see below); the vast majority were never given the 
potter’s name. 

Even a cursory study of the hand-painted scenes shows that they were 
carried out in different styles, i.e. by different individuals. Over the years 
close scrutiny of the details has enabled individual painters to be identified. 
So, in the Notes on illustrations at the front of RG Text and Vocabulary the 
names of different painters are given. As only a few painters added their names 
to the surface of the pots, students of the subject have invented modern names 
to distinguish the nameless ones. Here we have the different categories of 
naming: 

A. Ancient names: 
real names: p. 255 (Aison), p. 128 right (Makron), p. 224 (Myson), p. 26 
(Psiax). 
ancient nicknames: p. 133 (Epiktetos (= ‘newly acquired’)); pp. 11 left, 128 
right and 189 (Onesimos (= ‘profitable’), p. 32 (Skythes (‘Skythian’). 
These three are likely to have been slaves. 
B. Modern names: 
painters given potters’ names: p. 162 (The Amasis Painter), pp. 126 and 156 
(The Brygos Painter), pp. 16 and 19 (The Kleophrades Painter) 
names from the subject of a scene: p. 242 (The Nausikaa Painter — name 
vase), p. 244 (The Siren Painter — name vase), p. 138 (The Amphitrite 
Painter), p. 110 right (The Foundry Painter), p. 207 (The Pan Painter), 
p. 103 (The Penthesilea Painter), p. 22 right (The Triptolemos Painter), 
p. 187 (The Laodamia Painter who worked in Apulia) 
names from the kalos name written in the background (cf. p. 103 where pais 
kalos can be read): p. 105 (The Antiphon Painter), p. 52 /eft (The Euaion 
Painter), pp. 73 and 102 (The Kleophon Painter), p. 257 right (The Nikon 
Painter), p. 11 /eft (The Oionokles Painter), cover of RG Grammar and 
Exercises (The Akestorides Painter) 
names from the findspot: p. 183 (The Eretria Painter) 
names from the present location: p. 238 (The Agrigento Painter), p. 38 right 
(The Berlin Painter); see also next 
names from shape: p. 214 (The Dinos Painter), p. 64 right (The Painter of the 
Munich Amphora — name vase) 
modern nickname: p. 222 (The Affecter). 
There are some painted scenes that have not been attributed to any painter (pp. 42, 
152, 209, 257 left) or have been seen to resemble a named painter’s work closely 
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(pp. 105 right and 187 (‘near’), p. 136 (‘manner of”), p. 22 /eft (‘follower of”), 
p. 52 right (‘bad imitation of’). 

Where painters can be recognized as working together but cannot be certainly 
separated from one another, the term ‘group’ is applied (pp. 24, 247 and cover of 
RG Text and Vocabulary); where shapes can be seen to be closely related, the term 
‘class’ is applied (p. 11 right). 

Scenes on painted pottery ranged from everyday subjects to images of myths 
and deities. Here are some categories that are to be found throughout the text. 
Some mythical figures are used to illustrate everyday subjects. 


Deities: 
p. 16 (Poseidon), p. 222 (Zeus and Hermes), p. 257 (Artemis and Apollo). 
Myths: 

p. 11 left (Herakles), p. 52 /eft (Theseus), p. 52 right (Telephos), p. 84 (Amazon), 
p. 102 (maenad), pp. 105 right, 242, 244, 245 (Odysseus), pp. 183 and 187 
(Alkestis), p. 214 (Poseidon), p. 238 (Calydonian Boar Hunt). 

Everyday subjects: 

war: p. 7 (warship), p. 22 lJeft and right (Persians), p. 26 (trumpeter), p. 32 
(warrior) 

travel: pp. 5 and 7 (trading ship), p. 105 /eft (she-ass), p. 247 (cart) 

home: p. 64 (boots), p. 81 (lesson), pp. 138 and 183 (wedding), p. 162 (loom), 
p. 207 (furniture), p. 209 (still life) 

worship: p. 38 (libation), p. 73 (religious procession), p. 90 (sacrificial basket), 
p. 152 (Eleusian cult) 

party: p. 110 right (partygoer), p. 128 Jeft (hetaira and old man), p. 128 right 
(two on couch), p. 136 (attendant), p. 156 (party), p. 111 /eft (old man), p. 126 
(couple), p. 189 (brawl) 

music: p. 19 (rhapsode), p. 103 (boys with lyre), p. 156 (lyre and pipes) 

death: p. 42 (laying out), p. 14 (Kroisos on his pyre) 

workman: p. 90 (smith), cf. p. 76 (cobbler and helmet-maker). 

foreigners: p. 22 left and right (Persians), p. 133 (Skythian) 

theatre: p. 187 (Alkestis’ farewell). 


Notes on shapes of Attic vases 


The following list gives some basic information about shapes mentioned in the 
notes. The ancient names which are used by convention do not always fit the 
ancient usage. The drawings below are all of Attic shapes. The order of the list 
follows that to be found in J. Beazley, Attic Black-Figure Vase-Painters (Oxford 
University Press, 1956), pp xi-xii and Attic Black-Figure Vase-Painters, 2nd edn 
(Oxford University Press, 1963), pp. xlix—li. 
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amphora 
loutrophoros 


pelike 


Mainly used as a wine decanter. A complete shape is shown on 
Text p. 224. There are also other varieties of shape to which 
modern terminology has given distinctive names, such as the 
Panathenaic shape from its similarity to those vases given as 
prizes in the Panathenaic Games, the neck-amphora with an 
angle of junction of neck and body, and the small Nolan 
amphora that takes its defining adjective from the fact that 
many were found at the site of Nola in South Italy. 


An elongated amphora shape used at weddings and at the 
funerals of girls who died unmarried. The Apulian shape 
(Text p. 187) is even more elaborate than the Attic. 


Mainly a container for oil, with sagging pear-shaped body. 


Used as a mixing bowl for wine. A complete shape, apart 
from the missing lid, is shown on Text p. 244. 
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volute-krater 


calyx-krater 


Used as a mixing bowl for wine and usually provided with a 
stand. A complete shape is shown on Text p. 238. It was also 
used as an ash urn for the dead. Its more likely name in ancient 
Greek was lebes. 


One of the large mixing bowls with wide mouth used for 
mixing wine. It is named from the two rolled handles that 
curve above the rim. 


Another shape of mixing bowl, named from the resemblance 
of its body to the calyx of a flower. 


A water jar with two side-handles for lifting and a vertical 
handle at the back for dipping and carrying when empty. A 
complete shape in bronze is shown on Text p. 205. 


There are a great many shapes of ‘wine jug’ under this 
general heading. One distinctive name, khous, is attached 
to a jug with squat body and trefoil mouth because of its 
connection with festivities at the Anthesteria. 
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lekythos 


onos 


se) 
~ 
a. 
a 


kantharos 


at 


skyphos 


« 


cup 


poh 
=e | 
o 


plaque 


An oil and perfume flask produced in a variety of shapes. 
Two examples of a complete shape are shown on Text p. 257 
right. 


A thigh-cover used during the preparation of wool. A more 
likely name in ancient Greek is epinetron. It was often given 
as a wedding present. 


A round, lidded trinket- or powder-box. The illustration on 
Text p. 255 shows a view down on the top of the lid. 


A deep-bodied cup with two high vertical handles, often put 
in the hands of Dionysos. Occasionally a one-handled ver- 
sion was produced (the picture on Text p. 42 is taken from 
one). 


A deep cup with two horizontal handles near the rim. It was 
one of the commonest shapes of drinking cup. A complete 
shape is shown on Text p. 209. 


The stemmed cup, often given the name of kylix, was one of 
the most elegant shapes of drinking cup, with narrow stem, 
broad, shallow bowl and two horizontal handles. A complete 
shape, tilted on its side, is shown on Text p. 7. 


Not a common shape with black- or red-figure decoration, as 
it was usual to produce plates in wood. 


A flat, square or rectangular shape, sometimes with moulded 
edges and pedimental top. Some were dedicated in sanctua- 
ries (see Text p. 152). 
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As with painters, so with potters it is possible to attribute work to one hand or 
another; modern terminology makes a distinction between words used for painters 
and those used for potters: ‘class’ is used when close similarities can be discerned 
in a number of examples of a shape and corresponds to ‘group’ used in painting — 
compare, for instance, ‘the Keyside Class’ (Text p. 11 right) and ‘the Burgon 
Group’ (Text p. 247). 


B.A. Sparkes 
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Appendix 


Here are lists of regular verbs, nouns and adjectives taken from the learning 
vocabularies of Sections 1-7, listed by section. These can be used in any exercise 
you care to add to those already in GE. Use these lists to check quickly on regular 
words which students should know, and which should be utilized in testing. 

A list of irregular verbs learnt in Sections 1—5 is also added. We recommend 
that principal part learning should be a feature of the Course from Section 6 
onwards; the list taken from Sections 1—5 will ensure that you do not miss any 
important ones. 
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Nouns 
Learn Type la lb Ic ld 2a 2b 
1A-G ooTnpia OdAatta VvovTNS avOpamoc TAOI0V 
KoBepviytnc 
1H-J payaddc Epyov 
OTPATHYOS 
2A4—D Bon amopia TOALO AOYOS 
vikn éAsv0epia TOAELOG 
jovyxia 
Od. 
vavLayia 
OLOVOLO. 
OTPATLE 
3A-E yi oikia KEAEVOTIIC Kivdvvoc émAa 
evyn Ovpa wi exee 
onmovon OdpvBoc 
TPINPAPXOS 
4a-B dEomOTNS yEMpyOs 
Od 
VEKPOG 
VOLOG 
VOGOG 
6Bog 
4c—D avonio, iKétI¢ dodAos ispov 
doeBsia Eévocg 
Bapoc 
5A-B otkyn VEaviac Bios 
oiKETNS YOLOG 
immo 
5c-D aitio. LadntNs 
diavo1 oodtotys 
6A-B KEodaan OT|LLOG 
*“AOtvat ovpavoc 
6c—D yOuN deEa. HAtoc YOpiov 
osAnvn 
7TA-C avayKn aAnOeta 50€0 TOUTS 
dio Porn oodia 
7D-F GpETH otrocodia VEaVIOKOG 


di6doKoA0cG 
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3a 


3b 


3c 


3d 


3e 


3f 


3g 


3h 


"EMnv 


avip 
yeit@v 
Lomas 
Aut 
v0é 
TeAIC 
TATpIC 
OOTP 


yovhy 
daiLov 


TPAy Wa 


TAT90¢ 
oxevn (pl.) 


TOMG 
olkKNOIC 
TAEIC 


cotv 


KApvs 


bBpic 


Baotetc 


mathp 


XPN bata. 


dpovtic 
TOVG 


Oopbs 


yépo@v 


TPINPNS 
LOKPATNS 
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Adjectives 
Type -0¢ -1] -OV -0G -G. -OV ~0¢ -0¢ -ov" 
Section learnt 
1A-G KQKOG 000G 
KaAOG 
didog 
6 
lH-J &piotoc, dtjA0cG LGpos EUTMEIPOG 
2A—D aya.0dc *A@nvaiocg BapBapoc 
6006 BéBoatoc 
ép6c éAE0Epoc 
KGAALOTOSG TLOAELLOG 
3A-B dEwdc AaKedayoviocg 
GAO hpéetepoc 
VAVTIKOG 
EKEIVOG 
4a-B OAiyoG 
OvntOc 
4c-p Op86dc 
-Ouev-oc (mid. part.) 
5A-B 6AOG ait1os 
YXPNOTOSG VEOG 
5c-D o0hd¢ dikaloc &duKOG 
6A—B &ypouKkos pd.d.oc GdOVATOG 
6C—D TIP@toc de&166 
010006 ETEPOG 
o06¢ TLOTEPOG 
XPHOULos 
7A-C 
7D-F -OGLEv-0c (mid. part.) GVOPETOG 
Notes 


' Adjectives in bold type are of almost universal applicability in any adj. + noun 
‘addition’ exercise; 6 and obtos are especially important. 
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irr. 2nd decl. 3rd decl. (m.f.n) 3rd decl. (m.f.n) 
bey 
TOAD 
ODTOS 
KAKOSAILOV ovosic 
Evopov -OV -OV6~. -Ov (-OvT-) (act. part.) 
TIS 
TIC 
TItov 
Kpsttt@v 
E10-0¢ -via. -d¢ (-OT-) 
-O0G -O000 -oav -(CavT-) (act. part.) 


* Note the importance of participles in the last column. These should be thoroughly 
tested in Sections 4 and 6. 
* Two-termination adjectives are not properly introduced till Section 10. 
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Verbs 
Dominant consonant of fut./aor. stem 
Type =OF aco “W- 
Section learnt 
1A-G aKove (fut. mid) AYO BAéxo 
onto d1oKO pinto 
2A—D 
3A-B 00@ evYOLaL 
KEAEd@ 
4a-B KOADO 
atiace 
4c—pD TODO LAL 
5A-B TODO anTH 
KoAGCo 
5c-—D tei0o déxOLAL KOMTO 
ddoKo 
6A-B 0 
Bovpace 
6C—D BrdCopar KAENTO 
TA-C ebetaco 
7D-F EKSEYOLOLL TpOTpETw 


'When constructing short exercises on aorists and imperfects indicative, progress 
from plain -o- stems to contract verbs and others; then from plain augments in €-, to 
lengthening an initial vowel, and finally augments involving prepositions. Include 

middle as well as active forms. 
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-no- (-€0-) -1N0- (-00-) -OO- 
ATOYopPEw 
BonPéw 
TOW 
aTOpsM ViKEO EAev0epow 
avaxOpewo OlOTEO 
TOALOO 
YOPED Oeconat (-a0-) dnA0w@ 
Cntéw 
KaAE® (-E0-) 
Kpaté@ TILA 
LOEW 
HurEw 
TSG 
dpao (-a0-) 
VoEm TE1ipdopat (-a0-) 
OLOADYEW YEA (-0.0-) 
ETLOVE® (-€0-) 


°The irregular learning verbs of Sections 1-6 are on p. 214. These can be used for 
certain exercises (e.g. present and imperfect forms), but must be thoroughly 
learnt before they can be used for future and aorist exercises. 
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Irregular verbs in Sections 1—5 


la-G) Baivo avoPaivea cataBaiva dno8vioKw Exo AEYO OPdw TAEW HEvYO 
dpovtica 

In railo yrvdoKe eipi oida 

2A-D Tinto Nnovydtw oKoném Epyouor diépyouat éemépyouar TPooépyouat 
doPéopor yiyvopal UaYOLAL 

3A-E GhUKVéOLAL EPOATA® oEvdO TOpEdOUAL daivonot AaLPava pavOdva 
TPEYO EuPaiv©a onévdH 

4a-B  d1ad0Eipm THAT HEP 

4c-D andy Gnodebyw AnoKTEivVa AHEAKO EmtkaAEOLAL AAVOdVa OLOdDPOLAL 
TAOYO THETOLOAL TOYYAVA bOGVva 

5A-B  OlaAEVOUAL ElobEPw Odeiro Event TEiPopaL 

5c—d_  diavogopar 

6A-B OGKVO EKBOAA® 

6c-D dnépyouat éevpioxm 
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Here are two year-plans. A represents what you could do with a bright class, 
committed to continuing with Greek for more than one year; B represents a class 
doing Greek for one year in the first place. Each assumes thirteen weeks teaching 
time per semester, four one-hour classes per week and preparation in between. If 
you have a fifth hour, even better: use that for consolidation or readjust the target 
figures. 


Plan A 


First semester 
Week 1 Alphabet, pronunciation etc.; IA 
2 %IB-F 
3 1G—J, 2A-B 
4 2c—p, 3A-B 
5 3c—k, 4A 
6 4B-c, 5A-B 
7 5Sc—D, 6A-B 
8 6cC—D, 7A—C 
9 7B-H 
10 8a-—c, 9 A-C 
11 9D-H 
12 91-3, 10a—c 
13. 10p—-8£, 11A-—c 


Notes: (i) Use the first four weeks to drum home the lessons of reading and 
translating with an eye firmly on what each word is doing and why: draw out 
the changing forms of nouns and verbs and impress on students the differing 
functions of each; (ii) the big weeks here are 5—9, where tenses (especially strong 
and weak aorists) and participles come on stream; (iii) set reading targets in class, 
and if the class cannot reach them, help them along: translate it yourself, encour- 
age a class shout-out to do it together, and so on. The world will not fall in if you 
skate over some passages. There is, after all, plenty of reading to keep you going, 
and it is essential to get the balance between translating the text in class and 
ensuring the gramar is firmly drilled in. 

Vacation: revision of grammar and vocabulary 
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Second semester 
Week 


12Aa-—C 
12D-G 
12HH, 13A—B 
13c-G 
13H-1, 14 a—B 
14c-F 
15a—C 
16A—D 
16E—-H 
17A-E 
18A—E [omit?] 
19a—C 
19D-F 


Note: there is plenty of scope for hurrying through passages here, in particular, 
some of the conversations between the dikasts in Sections 12-14. 


Plan B 


First semester 
Week 


Second semester 
Week 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Alphabet, pronunciation etc; IA 
1B—D 
1E-G 
1H-J 
2A-—C 
2D, 3A—B 
3C-E 
4a—-D 
S5A—C 
5D, 6A—B 
6C—D 
TA-C 
7D-F 


7G-H 
8A-—C 
9A-C 
9D-G 
9H-J 
10A—-E 
1la-c 
12A—D 
12E-G 
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10 12H 
11 13A—D 
12 134 
13. 14a-F 


Note: There is plenty of scope for hurrying through passages here, in particular, 
some of the conversations between the dikasts in Sections 12-14. 


Examination Papers 


Here are three comprehensive examinations set for candidates who have used RG 
and its associated volumes. Papers A and B were set for university students after 
using RG for one year, three to four hours a week for c. twenty-two weeks. Paper C 
was a public examination (no longer available) set for Year 11—12 students (16-18) 
who had studied Greek for two years, using RG in year | and studying the set texts 
(the ‘target’ passages from WoH Herodotus and Sophocles selections) in year 2. 

Note: The numbers in brackets (where given) refer to the marks allotted to each 
part of the paper. 


Discussion 


All the papers, in their different ways, attempt to cater for a wide range of abilities, 
and demand a grasp of the language with an understanding of the culture which 
produced it. 

All the papers offer liberal help with vocabulary for the unseens (sight pas- 
sages); and Paper C offers it with the set texts as well (an important concession 
when the set texts are as sophisticated as these are; when the students’ time must 
be limited, since Greek will only be a minority subject for them in the sixth form; 
and when we want to discourage memorization of the translation, and encourage 
mature appraisal of the text). 

Both Papers A and C have experimented very successfully with an unseen in 
which the passages to be translated are intercut with passages translated already. 
This gives a much larger context, and duplicates more faithfully the conditions of 
class-work (where one’s classmates translate sections as well: one does not do it 
all oneself). 

Paper A attempts to offer something for the linguistically weak and strong: AI 
(set text) gives the lifeline to the weak (120/200 for knowing what the Neaira is all 
about, and fairly mild grammatical questions + short unseen); A2 gives the 
linguistically strong the chance to show what they can do (80/200). 
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Paper Al (worth 120/200) 
Time allowed — 3 hours 


SET TEXT — NEAIRA (Reading Greek 12-14) with UNSEEN TRANSLATION 


A. Translate into English: 


10 


1 yap Néoipa mp@tov pév SovAn év KopivOw hv Nixapéme, bd’ rc EtpéEto Toc 
LuKpd odoa. Kai TO5e davepov Kai BéBotov TeKUNpIOv goTI TObTOD * Hv yup St étépa 
do00An Nicapétns, Meté&verpa dvopatt, No Epactiis dv Avoiac 6 codiotiys MOAAGC 
Spayudac EOnKev vmép adtijc, GAA’ émeid1) DIO Nikapétyns EAHOONoav mGoaL at 
Spayyai dic E8nkev, E50Eev adTH pvijoat adtiv Kai TOAAG ypHpaTta Katabeivat cic 
TE TV EOPTIV Kai TH LvOTHpIA, PovrAoLév@ DEP Metaveipac Kai ody dméEp 
Nixapétys t10évai TH YpHUATA. Kai émeioOn Nikapétny EAPEiv sic TA LVOTHPIA 
é&yovoa tv Metévetpav. adukopévac 6& adthc 6 Avoiac éicg Lev TH ADTOD OiKiav 
ovk sicdyel (HoxbvEeto yap TH yovoika fv size Kai THY UNTEpa THV adTOdD, f} ypatcs 
ovoa év TH Oikia ovvaKet). KaBiotNaL 8’ abtic 6 Avoias do PiAdoTpatov, HOEov 
étt 6vta Kai diAov ADTO. 

(Neaira 12) (10/120) 


B. Do not translate, but answer the appended questions: 


10 


TLOE Kai OnoEtEV Gv DUdV EKAOTOG, EiGLOV TPOG TIV AVTOD Yuvaika 7 Maida KOPTV 
7 untépa, dxowndiodevoc Neaipac; émedav yap tig Epytar dpGc ‘nod Are;’ Kai 
etante Ott “édKdCousev’, Eproetai tic evOdc ‘tivt éduKdCete;’ Dusic Sé dyoETE 
‘Neaipa’ (od yap;) ‘St Eévy, 5 doa dot ovvorket Tape TOV VOLLOV Kai 6TL THY 
Ovyatépa éEédMKe Oeoyéver TH Pactredoavtt kai abtn Eve TH iepa TH GPpHTA 
DIEP THs MOAEWS Kai TH Atlovbow yuvi) E600.’ (Kai TO GAA TEPi THG KATIYOPIas 
SmnyHoeos, wo Ed Kai EEAds Kai UvNLOviKas mEepi Exdotov KaTHyOpNHON.) ai 
dé, dKovoaoal, Epyoovtar ‘ti odV 
émomoats;’ bpsic 6& byoEtEe ‘dnEyndiodpEeba.’ OdKODV HSN at CMPpOVvéoTATaL 
TOV yovaikdv, émedav TOO@VTA1, OpyioOHoovtat Div Sit OGpLoIwds adtaic 
Katnciovte Néaipav pEstéyswv TOV Tis MOAEMS Kai TOV tEep@v; Kai dt) Kai Taic 
avortoic yuvaiéi S0Eete GSerav d15dvar zoreiv 6 Tt Gv PobA@vtaL. SOEETE YAP 
OAtywpor sivat 15 Kai adtoi GUOyV@povES Toic Neaipas tpdmotc. 

(Neaira 14) 


1. From what verbs, with what meanings, do the following words come: dxoyndiodpEevoc 
(1. 2); djoste (1. 3); €666n (1. 6); TOO@vtat (1. 10); SdEete (1. 12)? (10) 

2. Give examples from this passage of two aorist subjunctives; two future indicatives; and 
two aorist passive indicatives. (6) 

3. Why is BovA@vtat (1. 12) subjunctive? Quote two other examples of this construction from 
the text. (4) 
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4. 


5. 


LSS) 


WNrPwop - 


Explain the constructions which account for the following forms: petéyew (1. 11); 
d66vat (1. 12); dnostev (1. 1); Epytar (1. 2) (8) 

(a) What charges does Apollodoros think the dikasts will relay back to their relations at 
home? (3) 

(b) Why does Apollodoros think wives will be angry if Neaira is acquitted? (3) 

(c) What does Apollodoros think will be the effect on foolish women? (3) 

(d) How effective is this passage as oratory? (3) 40/120) 


Do not translate (except where asked), but answer the appended questions: 


Kai 61) Kai GAAO TekuNptov BobAOLAL Dpiv éxdeiEar 6t1 Eévy Eoti Néatpa avtni. o 
yap Dpdotwp, év Th Goleveia dv, cionyaye TOV Davods Tada Eig TOUS MpaTEpac 
Kai tods Bputidac, ®V Dpdotmp éoti yevvitns. GAAG oi yewvijtat, eid6tEc TV 
yovoika Ovyatépa 5 Neaipac ovoav, Kai aKkovoavtes Dpdotopa avdtiv 
anoTéwyovta, Exeita, du TO GoVEveiv avaraPeEiv TO ta1diov, atoyndiCovtat Tod 
MISO Kai OdK Evéypadov adTOV sic 10 yévoc. GAN’ si GoTic OvyatHP Hv Dave, 
ovK div aneynoioavto tod ma160c OL yevvijtat, GAA’ Evéypawav dv sic TO yévoc. 
AaxOvtoc OdV tod Opaotopoc 

10 adtoic diknv, TpoKAAOdVTAL AdTOV Oi yevvi}TOI 6udCa KAO’ igp@v TEAsi@v 7 LV 
vopiCew tov moda Eivar adtod vidv g& doti\c yovarkdcs Kai éyyuntijs Kata TOV 
VOLOV. TPOKAAOVLEVOV 8’ ADTOV TOV YEVVHTOV, EdiTEV O Dpdotwp TOV SpKov Kai 
anhAVe mpiv Od0a1 TOV Taida yvyotov Eivat. GAA’ Ei 6 Mais yvijotos TW Kai s& 

15 doti\s yovatkdc, HpooEv ov. 

(Neaira 13) 


. From what verbs, with what meanings, do the following words come: émeiéa (1. 1); 


et60tés (1. 3); Aaydvtoc (1. 8); Oudoan (1. 9); GAGE (1. 12)? (10) 


. Explain the construction GA’ si... &v (Il. 6-7). Find another example in this 


passage. (4) 


. Translate: 516 10 doOsveiv (1. 5); mpiv opdoat (1. 12); Aaydvtoc odv ToD Opdotopoc adtoic 


dikyy (Il. 8-9); 7 Ww vopiZerv (Il. 9-10). (6) 


. What is the argument of this passage, and what is its background? (10) (30/120) 


. Answer one of the following questions in not more than two sides: 

. Do you think Stephanos and Neaira stood any chance of acquittal? 

. What light does Neaira cast upon fourth-century Greek women? 

. Discuss the relevance of the Theogenes incident to Apollodoros’ case (20/120) 


. UNSEEN TRANSLATION 


Translate the passages between the double lines into English: 

The orator Hyperides is defending Euxenippos on an impeachment. Hyperides begins 
by remembering how serious such charges used to be and comparing them with the current 
absurd charges which are brought under that heading. He goes on to wonder what crimes 
should truly merit an impeachment. 
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GAN’ Eymys, © Gvdpsc Sikactat, dep Kai mpdc 
tTovs mapakaOynpévovs aptiac  édreyov, 
Bovpaco si wt mpooiotavtar dn piv ai 
Toladta cioayyeAiat. TO pév yap ApdTEpov 
sionyy-éAAovto nap’ dpiv Tiwdpayoc Kai 
Aswob€éviys Kai Kadriotpatoc Kai Dikwv 6 é& 
‘Avaiov Kai Osdtiwos 6 Xnotov anodéoas Kai 
ETEPOL TOLODTOL Kai Ot LEV AdTHV vadcs aitiav 
EYOVTES TPOSODVAL, Ol dE TOAEIc ‘APNVaiwv, 6 
dé PYTOp ov éyetv LL TA GPlota TH SLO. Kai 
ovTE TOUTOV TEVTE SVTOV ODDEiC DTELELVE TOV 
ayOva, GA’ adtol DYOVTO dEvyovtEs EK THC 
TOAEWS, ODT’ GAAOL TOAAOI TOV EicayyEAAOLE- 
Vov, GAA’ Hv onaviov iSeiv an’ sicayyshiac twa 
Kptvopevov braKovoavta sic TO SUuKaOTIpLOV’ 
ottMs vmép pLEyGA@V GdtKHUGTOV Kai TEpida- 
vOv ai sicayyehiat Tote Nouv. 


vovi 6€ TO ytyvopEvov Ev TH TOAEL TAVU KaT- 
ayéAaotov éottv. Atoyvidys pév Kai ‘Avti- 
S@POG O LETOLKOG EioMyYEAAOVTAL HG TAEOVOSG 
LUoPobVTES TAs ADANTPISUC 7] O VOLO KEAEvEL, 
"AyaoucAts 5’ 6 &k Tetpatéws 6t1 gic “AAtwov- 
otovs éveypa[on] Evgévinnoc 3’ [va]ép tév 
évorvilwv] Ov onow éo[paKé]var - Ov odds- 
[ia] SHzov Tov aitidv tovtwHV obdEv KOLV@VET 
TO ElOAYYEATIKO VOLO. 


obte mAsiovc oipar dSeiv Adyous morsiobar 
mTepi GAAov TIWds  Sm@o Ev SynLOKpaTig 
KOPLOL OL VOpLOL EoovTaL, Kai ai sicoayyEAiot 
Kai ai GAAoL KpicEsic KUT TODS voLLOUG 
siciaow sic TO dtkaoTHplov. dia Todto yap 
Dusic DmEp ANAVIOV TOV dduHLATwV, doa 
éotw €év TH OAEL, VOLOUG EBEo0E yopic Epi 
EkGOTOD AVTOV. dosPei Tic MEpi TA ispa ° 
ypadai dosBEias mpd Tov Baotéa. — dadiAdc 
EOTL MPOG Tods EAVTOD yoveic’ O Gpywv ézi 
TOVTOD KEONTAL. — TAPAvoLd Tic Ev TH AOAEL 
ypader Oeopo8etav ovvédptov gott. — 
amayayns agi not apy) tov évdexa 
Ka0éotHkE. — TOV adTOV OE THOTOV Kai Ei TOV 
GAAOV GOUNLET@V GTdvT@V Kai VOLOUG Kai 
apyag Kai diuaoTpIA TH zApOOnKOVTA 
EKMOTOIS ODTAV AMESOTE. 


dnép tivwv odv oiscbe Seiv tac sicayyehiac 
yiyveo8a1; tobdt’ don Kad’? Exaotov év TH 
VOM Eypdyate, iva LN ayvot) undsic - “éav 


Personally, gentlemen of the jury, as I was just 
saying to those seated beside me, I am surprised 
that you are not tired by now of this kind of 
impeachment. At one time the men impeached 
before you were Timomachos, Leosthenes, Cal- 
listratos, Philon of Anaea, Theotimos who lost 
Sestos, and others of the same type. Some were 
accused of betraying ships, others of giving up 
Athenian cities, and another, an orator, of speak- 
ing against the people’s interests. Though there 
were five of them, not one waited to be tried; 
they left the city of their own accord and went 
into exile. The same is true of many others who 
were impeached. In fact it was a rare thing to see 
anyone subjected to impeachment appearing in 
court. So serious and so notorious were the 
crimes which at that time led to an impeachment. 


KatayéAaotos laughable 

MAEOVOG [11096 hire at a greater price 
abAntpic flute-girl 

‘Adwovotoc the deme Halimos 
évomviov dream 

ovdév KOWV@vEéw have no relevance to 


And a point, I think, which should be dwelt on 
as much as any, is how to ensure that the laws in 
a democracy are binding and that impeach- 
ments and other actions brought into court are 
legally valid. It was with this in view that you 
made separate laws covering individually all 
offences committed in the city. Suppose some- 
one commits a religious offence. There is the 
method of public prosecution before the king- 
archon. Or he maltreats his parents. The archon 
presides over his case. Someone makes illegal 
proposals in the city. There is the board of 
Thesmothetae ready. Perhaps he does some- 
thing involving summary arrest. You have the 
authority of the Eleven. Similarly, to deal with 
every other offence you have established laws, 
offices, and courts appropriate to each. 


kad’ Exaotov specifically 
KATOAD@ attempt to overthrow, cf. KataAvoIc 
OKT|Wic excuse 


TIc’, dno, ‘TOV dT|pLov Tov ’“AOnvaiwv Kkatarvn’ 
:— sixdtac, © Gvdpsc Stkactai: h yap Toiadty 
aitia ob napadéyetat oxiwi[v o]vdspiav 
OvDdEVOG 00d’ DI@pOCIAV, GAAG THY TaxioTHV 
avdtiv Sei sivar év TH Stkaotnpio: — 7H ‘ovvin 
MOL EXi KATOADOEL TOD SHLOD 7) ETAIpIKOV 
ovvayayy, 7 éGv Tig TOAW TIE TP0dO 7 vabd< 
7 mel 1) voutuciyy oTpatiay, i) pyTOP Ov Ly 
éyy TA Gptota TH SHuw TH ‘ABnvaiwv 
YpHLWata AapBdvev’. 
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dIM@LOCIa postponement 
ovvin ‘(if) he is present at a meeting’ 
étatipiuKcov political club 
(20/120) 


Paper A2 (worth 80/200) 


Time allowed — 3 hours 


Translate into English. (Candidates are advised to work through the translated passages first, 
since the underlined words recur in passages to be translated, and you will get some idea of 


what is going on.) 


A. Apollodoros describes the difficult situation Athens and its allies were in, and how he 
took pains to select the very best crew and equipment for his ship. 


Ov akovbovtss dyEic tte év TO SLM adTAV TE 
AEYOVIOV Kal TAV OVVAYOPEVOVTOV ATOIG, ETL 
d& TOV EUTOPOV Kai TOV VavKANPwV TEP 
éxmAovv Ovtov Ek TOD Tdvtov, Kai BuCavtiov 
kai KodAynooviov kai Kutiknvav Katayovt@v 
TO MAOIA EvEKO, Tis idias ypstas Tod oitov, Kai 
OpavtEc év TH Iletpatet Tov oitov EXTLDpLEVOV 
Kai odK évta &dBovov wveio8at, Eyndioacbe 
TOs TE vadc KABEAKELV TODS TPINPAPYoUS Kai 
mapakoniCew emi TO YOLA, Kai TodS BovAEvTAG 
Kai TODS SNLAPYOVS KATAAGYOUG TOLEIGAat THV 
SNLOTOvV Kai &odépEw vadvtac, Kai du TAYOUSG 
TOV GMOOTOAOV Totsiobat Kai BonPEeiv Exaota- 
you. Kai éviknos TO ‘Aptotod@vtos whdiona 
tovtt’ 


PH@IXMA 


tod pév wndicopatoc toivoy aKnKdate, @ 
dvopsc ducaotat. éy@ 5° émetdr Lot ovK NABoV 


When you heard all these tidings at that time in 
the assembly from both the speakers them- 
selves and those who supported them; when 
furthermore the merchants and shipowners 
were about to sail out of the Pontus, and the 
Byzantines and Chalcedonians and Cyzicenes 
were forcing their ships to put in to their ports 
because of the scarcity of grain in their own 
countries; seeing also that the price of grain was 
advancing in the Peiraeus, and that there was 
not very much to be bought, you voted that the 
trierarchs should launch their ships and bring 
them up to the pier, and that the members of the 
senate and the demarchs should make out lists 
of the demesmen and reports of available sea- 
men, and that the armament should be des- 
patched at once, and aid sent to the various 
regions. And this decree, proposed by 
Aristophon, was passed, as follows: 


THE DECREE 


Katadeysic selected 
dnpotHs demesman 
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Oi vadtol Ol KATOAEYEVTES DIO TOV SNLOTHV, 
GAN’ 7 OAtyor Kai OdtOL ASbvaTOL, TOUTOVE LEV 
AOTKA, DTOVEic OE TV ODOIaV THY ELAvTOD Kai 
SOVELGALEVOG apybptov, TIP@TOG 
emAnpoodunvy tHVv vadv, ptcOm@odpEevos 
vavtac w> Oldv t’ Tv dpiotovc, Swperaic Kai 
TpOddoEtc Sovc EKGOTM AdTOV pEydAGS. ETL 
dé oKebeow tdi0lg TV vadv dazaot 
Katsokevaoa, Kai TOV SnLociMv éAaBov 
ovdév, Kai KOGUO Wc O16v T’ NV KOAMOTO Kai 
SlaTpEMECTATA TOV TpINPApy@v. DaANnpEciav 
Toivey fv covvannv Kpatiotnv EutloOmodny. 


Kai TADTA STL GANOT AEyw TPdc DULG, TOUTHV 
DU-iV AVAYVOOETAL TAG LapTUpias THV TE TO 
OTPUTIOTIKG TOTE siOMPUTTOVT@V Kai TOV 
QMOOTOAMEMV, Kai TODS ploVods otc Tai 
vanpsciaig Kai toic émPataic Kate pfiva 
éd1d0vv, Tapa TOV OTPATHY@®vV ottnpéciov 
Lovov AaLBavev, mAVv Svoiv pNvotv LOvov 
puo8Ov év TéVTE ENOL Kai EviavT® Kai Tov<s 
vavdtac Tovs ptoAwMbEvtac, Kai Goov EKAGTOG 
EAaBev apybpiov, iv’ é« tobt@v stdtte Thy 
suv mpoOvpiav, Kai odtoc S16t1 maparaPeiv 
map’ sod tiv vadv obK OEdev, EmEldy], Lot O 
yxpovos éShAVe tric TeINpapyias. 
MAPTYPIAI 


GAN’ 1 except 

Godinut (a4dnk-) dismiss 
droTiOnwW (b00E-) mortgage 
daveiConat borrow 
mANpoonat man, fill 

po 8d6op01 hire 

d@peé bonus 

TpOdootc advance 
KataoKkevac@ equip 

ta Snot public stores 
dtampenns magnificent 


To prove that I am stating the truth to you in this, 
the clerk shall read you the depositions covering 
these matters, those of the persons who at that 
time collected the military supplies and of the 
despatching board; also the record of the pay 
which I gave out every month to the rowers and 
the marines, receiving from the generals 
subsistence-money alone, except pay for two 
months only in a period ofa year and five months; 
also a list of the sailors who were hired, and how 
much money each of them received; to the end 
that from this evidence you may know how gen- 
erous I was and why the defendant was unwilling 
to take over the ship from me when the term of 
my trierarchy had expired. 
THE DEPOSITIONS 


B. He goes on to discuss how difficult things become if a ship returns home in mid-service 
and claims that, because of the excellence of this ship, he frequently put in at Peiraieus on 


different missions. 


OTL LEV Toivev od wevbdopnal TPdc DGS TEpi 
OV Einov, @ &vdpEc Sikaotat, TAV LApPTOPIOV 
avaylyv@oKkonévev aKnkoate. ét1 58 mEpi Ov 
LEAA@ Eye, Gmavtés Ol OMOAOYNHOoETE STI 
GANO EOTIv. TpPINpovs yap OLpLOAoysitat 
KATOADOIC Eival, TPATOV LEV, dV [1] LISOd6V 
tig 5160, devdtEpov 4&, sav sic TOV TeEtpard 
ustacgd KatanAsbon andAsiwic te yap 
TAsiotn yiyvetoi, ol Te Mapapévovtec TOV 
VavTOV ovK E8EAOVvOL TAGAW EpBaive, Eav 
Li] Tig adtoic Etspov Apybpiov 4160, Hote 
TH Oiksia Stounoacbal. G ELoi AuddtEepa 
ovvéBn, © Gvdpec Sikactai,  dote 
TOAVTEAEOTEPAV pot = yevéo Bat —sTHW 


djnov Mév@va Tov oTpa THyOV Gye 
sic ‘EAAjonovtov, = @vti_—--§ AbTtoKAEgoUG 
AMOYEIPOTOVIVEVTOG, YO ENV AvayoEVOs Sia 
TAYOUG. 


OLOAOCYEW agree 

KatéAvoic break-up, dispersal 

petacév in the middle of a voyage 
KaTAMAE® sail home 

amoAEuyic desertion 

ovuBaive (ovveB-) happen 

MOAVTEANS expensive 

mpéoBEtc ambassadors 

TpootayGEv jot ‘since I have been ordered’ 
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TpInpapyiav. Kai yap pio8dv ovddéva EAaBov 
Tapa Tod oTpaTHyOD OKT pNVOv, Kai 
KQTEMAEVOa, TODS MpsoBEIc Gy@v dia TO 
Gpiotd pot mAciv THV vadv, Kai évOévde 
TAAW, TPOOTAYVEV LOL DO TOD 


avti in place of 
amoyelpotovéw dismiss from office 
avayopat put to sea 


(27/80) 


C. After his ship has helped a convoy to Maroneia and Thasos, his admiral Timomakhos met 
resistance to an attempted attack on the Maronites — both from the Maronites and 


Apollodoros’ exhausted crew. 


kai tad0’ dpiv did Tadta Gaavta Smnynoaunv 
&& Apis, tv’ sidfte doa avnAWKaS ATO Kai 
HAiKng por yeyevnpévng tig Antovpyiac, 
Botepov 600 avaAmpaTa DLEP TOVTOD Emi THV 
vadv, kai Kivdbvous dc0vG EKIVdOVEDOE ADTOG 
TPOG TE YELDVAS Kai TPOG TOAELiOvG. 


LETH YUP THV TOPANOLANV TOV TACIMV THV sic 
Moapevetav kai tv adiéw tiv sic Odoov, 
GOUCGLEVOS TapEéEpTE TOAW O TwdLaxYos [ETO 
TOV Oaciwv sic Utpbunv oitov Kai MEATAOTAc, 
oso nopadnwyopevoc avtd0s TO yopiov. 
mapatacapévav d& Mapaovitdv piv toc 
vavoiv brép TOD yopiov TOUTOV Kai LEAAOVTOV 
VOVLOYNOELV, KA TOV OTPATLOTOV AMEIPHKOTOV, 
TAODV TOADV TETAEVKOTOV Kai TAOTA EAKOVTOV 
EK Odoov sic Utpwpnv, Ett dE YEL@voc Svtoc Kai 
tod yopiov dApévov, Kai ExBfivat odK Sv OSE 
deutvoroujoacbat, MoAEpiac Tris yopac ovens 
Kai TEPUCAONLEVOV KDKAM TO TEtyoc Kal Sév@v 
tuc8oddpov Kai BapBapmv apocoikev, 
avayKoiov Tv éx’ ayKbpac amocaAsbEew TH 
VOKTO LETEMPOVG, Goitovg Kai cypvAVOUG, 
OVAATTOLEVOUG [1] TIi¢ VUKTOG NLiv émOOvto1 
ai Mopwvitadyv tpujpstc. 


I have told all these facts to you from the begin- 
ning, so that you may know how much I have 
myself expended and how burdensome my 
service as trierarch has been to me, and all the 
expenses which I subsequently bore in the inter- 
est of the defendant by serving beyond my term, 
since he did not come to take over the ship, and 
all the dangers I myself incurred from storms 
and from the enemy. 


mapamoumy conveying: cf. mapaméumw convey 
meAtaotat peltasts 

TapaAappave (fut. tapaAnw-) capture 
Tapatétt@ (+ dat.) draw up against 
OTPATLOTAV 1.e. Our own sailors 
aTEipynKkaocs refusing 

GAipEvoc harbourless 

dv it being possible 

mTepuccOnpat be encamped around 
to8o0ddpoc hired 

mpooouKos neighbouring 

én’ ayKvpac at anchor 

amooaAEvdo ride 

HETEWMPOG at sea 

&ypumvos unsleeping 

émitiBepat (émOe-) (+ dat.) attack 


(25/80) 


Paper B (worth 100/100) 


Time allowed — 3 hours 


1. Translate into English (unseen): 


Dionysodoros, who is under sentence of death, sends for his wife and puts his affairs in 


order. 
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kai 51) Kai Atlovvoddmpoc HETamMEpTETAL THY GOEAOTV TH ELLY sic 

10 Seopwripiov, yovaika éavtod odcav. tvBopévn 8’ éksivy 

adicveitat, ugrav TL ipdtiov Hudiecpévn, ws sikdc Tv éxi 7 avdpi 

avdtijs ToadTH OVLMOPa KExpNLEVa. Evavtiov dé Tic ASEAOTIC TIS 

Eutjc Atovvoddmpoc Té TE oikeia, TA ADTOD S1éDETO Stwc adTH E50KE1, 

Kai zepi ’Ayopatov tovtovi éeyev Ott oi aitios Tv tod Oavatov, Kai éméoKyztEV 

Eno Kai Atovvoi@ TOVTHI, TH GSEAOH TH ADTOD, Kai TOI HiroIs THO1 TULMpEiV DAEP adTOD 
’Ayopatov * Kai TH yovarki tH adtOdD ExéoKnaTE, vopiCov adtiv KvEiv é€ adtod, Ev yévrytat 
obtt| 

Tadiov, Opacew TH YEVOLEVO Sti TOV TaTEpa adtod ’Aydpatos 

OMEKTEIE, KO KEAEVEL TIL@pEV DEP AdTOD > dovéa Svta. 


(Lysias, Against Agoratus 40-2) 


pstoméumopar send for, summon 
1 ddEAOH (1a) sister 
TO dEOLMTHpLov (2b) prison 
Gpdiévvuut (perfect passive Hudieouat) put on, put round 
émloKyatw charge X (dat.) to do Y (inf.) 
TyLMpéw take vengeance on X (acc.) 
KvEé be pregnant 
6 dovets (3g) murderer 
(25/100) 


2. Translate into English (RG Section 18 D-E): 


bt’ odv GOpotdbeiev, ASikovv GAAAOVG te dK EovTES TV MOAITIKH TéxvNV, Hote THAW 
oKsdavvbpEevor SiehOeipovto. Zevc ovv, deicac mepi TH yéver HUdv p11) GOAOLtO Ta, ‘Epi 
TéumEl Gyovta sic AVOPHnNovs aid TE Kai dikny, iv’ siev TOAEWV KOOLLOL TE Kai SEGLLOI Hirias 
ovvayoyoi. Epaté ovv ‘Epyiic Aio. tiva obv tpdmov Soin diknv Kai aida dvOpamotc ‘mdtEpoV 
O¢ ai Téyvon vevéVTan, OTH Kai TAbTAS VEiLLO; VevéuNvtat 58 Dds * Eig Ex@v iatpKTV MOAAOIC 
ikavoc ididtaic, Kai oi GAAOL SN WLOvpyot * Kai SikNV 67) Kai Aid ob tH 00 Ev Toic AvOparoIGc, 7 
ETi TAVTAS VeiLo;’ “éxi mdvtac’, Edn Oo Zevc, “Kai TavTEs WETEYOVIOV' OD YUP GV YEVOLVTO TOAEIG, 
si OAtyot ADTHV METExoOLEV HomEp GAAwv teyvOv * Kai VoHOV ye VEc Tap’ ELod TOv [It] SvVaLEVOV 
aidots Kai dikns pEtéystv KTEtvVElV OSG VOOOV TOAEWS.’ 


(Plato, Protagoras 322b-—d) (13) 


(i) Parse (identify): eiev; vevéunvtor; 00; peteyovtav. (4) 
(ii) Explain the syntax of: 
(a) 61’ obv dOpor10OEiev 
(b) tiva odv tpdmov Soin 
(c) ov... Gv yévowto ..., si... pEeTéyxotsv. (3) 
(111) How does this pd80c¢ support the view of Protagoras that it is possible to teach people to 
be good citizens? (5) 
(25/100) 
3. Translate into English (RG Section 198): 


‘viv Ov, ddsireic yap, usd mpomoMmoavtoc ypnota é¢ GE, YpHOTOIC: LE GuEiPecAa1, dbAAKO 
maiddg ce tod Enod xpnitm yevéoBar é> Gypnv OpHOpévov, pH TtvEg KAT’ OdOV KAMMEG 
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Kakodpyot Exi SHAN ot davéwot piv. mpd dé TobTH Kai GE ToL ypEdv Eo iésvar EvOa 
ATOAGLTPLVEAL TOIol EPYOLO’ NATPOLOV TE YUP Toi EOTL Ka MPOGETL POLN VAGpyEt.’” KpEiPEetar 
6 “Adpyotos’ ‘ Pactied, HAMS nev Eywye dv OK Hla. é¢ GeOAov to1dvds * odTE YAP SvELOPT 
Tose Keypnévov oikdc gol &¢ ONAIKAs ED TpYHGGOVtac iéval, OdTE TO BovAEGAa népa, 
TMOAAAXT TE Gv IoYOV EUEMUTOV. Vov dé, Eneite Od onEbdeIc Kai Sei TOL YapiCeoBar (ddEiAw yap GE 
GpEiBeoOar ypnotoiol), Toréstv sipi ETOWLOSG TADTA, TAIOG TE GOV, TOV SLAKEAEDEAL dvAKCOEL, 
AIHLWova, TOD dvAGCOOVTOS EivEeKEV, TPOCSOKG. TOL ATOVOOTIOELV.’ (13) 


(i) Parse (identify): 110; éus@vtov; diakeAEsvdEat; TpocddKa. (4) 
(ii) Explain the syntax of: 
(a) ésyed mpomoujoavtosc 
(b) uN... dbavéwot 
(c) ovbte 10 BovAccOa mapa. (3) 
(iii) Comment on the role of Adrastos in the Croesus episode. (5) 


(25/100) 
4. Translate into English (RG Section 20F): 


7] Pa, Kai GpdimOAo1ow sTAOKGLOLOL KEAEVOE’ 
‘OTHTE LOL, GUdinoAOL TOOE HEebyETE HOTA iodo; 
200 7 ph nod tiva SvopEvéwv h660’ Eupevar dvdpov; 
odk £60’ odtoc EVI Stepdc Bpotds Odds yévytaL, 
bc Kev DanjKov avdpadv &c yaiav iKkynta1 
Sylotita dépav’ pdAG yap diror GBavatotow. 
oikéonev 5° dndvev8e TOAVKADOTO Evi TOVTO, 
EOYATOL, OVE TIC Gp Bpotov Exyicyetar GAAOc. 
205 GAX’ b6e TI¢ SUOTHVOS GAMpEVOS EVOGS’ iKéLvEt, 
TOV vbv pT) KOLEELW’ TPdcG yap Adc siow &navtEc 
Egivoi Te TtMYXOt TE, SdoIc 5’ OAtyN TE OiAN TE. 
AAG 607’, AdizoAot, Ceiva Bpdotv te 1O0W Te, 
Lobvoaté T’ Ev TOTAL, 60’ éxi oKénac oT’ GVELOL0.’ 
(Homer, Odyssey v1.198—210) (13) 
(i) Parse (identify): upevon; icntor; Gp; &véporo. (4) 
(11) Scan lines 204—S. (3) 
(iii) What does this passage contribute to our understanding of the character of Nausikaa? (5) 
(25/100) 


Paper Cl 


(No full mark scheme given with this examination) 
Unprepared translation 


Important: Read the Greek and the English of the translated Sections A and C, and use them 
to help you with your translation of the remainder (Sections B and D). The words underlined 
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in the Greek of A and C will be particularly useful. Words underlined in Sections B and D are 


given in the glossary at the end of the passage. 


Translate into English Sections B and D of the following passage: 


Euxitheos, a Mytilenean, is on trial for the alleged murder of Herodes, an Athenian. This is the defendant’s 
account of what happened on the night that Herodes disappeared after a convivial party on board a ship in 


harbour. 


A. 


Eyoye O€ TOV LEV TAODV ELOMOGLNV Ek TIS 
Motive, © avdpsc, év TO TAOIM TAEMV O 
“Hpadyc odtoc bv dacw bn’ En0d dnobaveiv. 
émdéopev 5& cic THv Aivov, éy@ usv ac TOV 
matépa (étbyyave yap éKsi Mv OTE), O 5 
‘Hpodns avdopdmoda Opaéiv davOpamoic 
ATOADOMV. OvVETAEL 5E TA AVSphTOdA O EEL 
abdtov amoAdoat, Kai oi OpaKss ot AVGGLEVOL. 
1 pév Tpddacic Exatép@ tod AAODd adn: 
évoyouev 88 yewovi tw ypyodpEvot, dd’ od 
HvayKaoOntEv Kataoysiv sic TV MnOvuvnv, 
od TO TAOIOV ApyEt TOTO sic 6 LEeteKBavta. 
daciv ano0aveiv Tov “Hpwdnv. 


I made the voyage from Mytilene, gentlemen, 
sailing as a passenger in the same ship as 
Herodes, the man the prosecution say I mur- 
dered. We were bound for Ainos, — I to visit my 
father, who was living there just at that time, 
and Herodes to arrange the ransom of some 
slaves to certain Thracians. Both the slaves 
and the Thracians who were to purchase their 
freedom were on board with us. Such were the 
motives on either side for making the voyage. In 
the course of it we encountered a storm, as a 
result of which we were forced to put in at 
Methymne, where there was lying at anchor 


the boat to which — according to the prosecu- 
tion — Herodes transshipped, and met his death. 


Kai TPOTOV péev ADTA TadTA OKOTEITE STL OD TH ELT] TPOVOIa. EytyvEeto LAAAOV 7H} 
thy}. ObTE yap ExE1oa TOV Kvdpa CLUTAEIV LOL, GAA’ AdTOG KAO’ ADTOV TOV TAODV 
éMoMouto Eveka TPAYLATOV iSiov. obdtE ad Ey &vev Mpoddcewe ikavijc daivopat 
TOV TAODV MoINOdpEVOS sic THY Aivov, ovtE KaTéoYoLLEV sic MynOduvnV and 
Mapackeviys ovddeuidc, GAN’ aveyKy Kai yELOvi ypnodusvor. odt’ ad, éxerdt) 
opiodpeba, 1 pEetéxBaoic éyéveto sic 10 Etepov AAOIov OvdEVi ENXAVYLATL 
ob8’ dnéty, GAN’ avayKy Kai todto éyéveto. TO Lev yap TACIOV év @ éEmAgouEV 
aotéyaotov Ty, sic 6 Sé petéBnuev, goteyaopsvov. tod dé detod évexa. tadT’ Ty. 
émetor| 6& peteCéBnpev sic TO Etepov mAoiov, émivouev. Kai O pév “Hpwdns 
daivetat éKBas éx Tod mAO{ov, Kai OdK sioBis TOA. EyM 6E TO TAPATAV ODK 
&EéByv Ek tod MAOIOD Thc VUKTOS ékeivync. TH 58 dotEpaia, éme151) Adavic Tv 6 
avip, éeCnteito obdéeV LAAAOV D110 TOV GAA@V 1) Kai dm’ ELD, Kai st TIL TOV GAA@V 
é50xe1 dewov ivan, é56Ket Kai ELoi Opoiws, Kai sic TV Motiiyny éy@ aitttog Tv 
TEWoOT var &yyeAov, Kai, GAAov odbdEvdc E9éAOVTOG BadiCet, Eyo TOV AKOAOVDBOV 
TOV suavTODd méTEW EtOWLOS TV. 
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C. 


émeidn OE O Gvyp ote Ev Moutiyjvy édaiveto There was no trace of the man, in spite of search 

CytobpEevoc obt’ GAA0O1 oddapLOd, Kai TAOS being made for him in Mytilene and elsewhere. 

Nuiv éytyveto, Kai TOAAG Gvjyeto mAoia Our voyage could now be resumed; all other 

GTOVTA, OYOLNV Kai EY@ TAE@V. boats were now putting to sea, so I likewise 
sailed and went my way. 


D. 


Euxitheos bases his defence on arguments from probability (t& eixéta): if the prosecution had 
a real case, they would have been likely to prefer it to have been made at once in Methymne. 


TO Mev yevopeva tadt’ Eotiv. EK SE TOUTOV OKOMEITE TH EIKOTA MPATOV LEV YUP Tpiv avayeoBai LE sic TIYV 
Aivov, ote Tv ddavis 6 avijp, ovdeic TOUTMV HrtIdoUTO LE, HSN TExvOLEVOV TIY ayyediav. ci yup Trioavto, 
odk div 207’ Ey@ OYOUNV TALOV. éEneidh Sé Ey te OYOUNV TAEOV Kai ObTOL gE EmPovAric EUNYavYGavto tadta 
KaT’ ELOD, TOTE NTIACAVTO. 

(Antiphon, Murder of Herodes 20-5) 


Vocabulary 
OKOTEM I consider G@otéyaotoc -ov _ with no cover (on deck) 
TpOvotd, 1] deliberate plan DETOG, O rain 
avtdc Ka0’ odt6v. = on his own initiative ddavijc -é¢ disappeared without trace 
1510 -0 -ov private QITLOG -G. -OV (+ inf.) responsible for 
TOPACKEDN, 1] contrivance GcOAOvB0c, 6 servant 
unyavna, TO scheming é& EmiPovaric in a conspiracy 
Paper C2 
Set texts 


Answer all the questions on both set texts 
Words underlined are given in the glossary below each passage 
Herodotus 
The Battle of Thermopylai 


1. Translate into English: 


Aaxedo1poviov 6& Kai OsoméWV TOLODTOV YEVOHEVOV GUMS AEyETAL EVP Plots yevéoOar 
Xaaptujtns Amvéxns Tov t6dE haoi Eizetv 10 Exoc Mpiv 7} CvpLMWEIEAt ObEac Toio: Mnsdotot, 
TvO6LEVOV TpPdc TED TOV TprnxIviov ws Exedv oi PapBapor aniwot TA TOEEbLaTA, TOV TALoV DT 
TOD TANVE0s TOV dictHV anoKpUTTOVEL TOGOdTO TAFOOc adTaV cival’ Tov dé ODK ExmAayévTO 
TOUTOLOL EimEtV, EV GAoyin TOLEdpLEVOV TO TOV Mrdwv TANGO, ws TAaVTA od GyaBG o Tpnxivioc 
Esivoc ayyéAAot, ci dnoKpumtévtmv TOV Mydav tov HAtov Dx0 oKIf] Esorto mpg adTOdS 1 WAX 
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Kai ovK Ev NAim. tadta Lév Kai AAG ToLlovtTdtpoma Enea baci AmvEeKea Tov AaKEdalpLOVvioVv 
MinéoOar LLvyHOovva. peta dé TODTOV aptotedoat Aéyovtat AaKkedaodvior dbo AdEAdeot, 
*Ahosdc te kai Mapav ‘Opoiddavtov maidss. 

OeomtéEc, ot Thespians aroyin, 1 contempt 

Auvéxne, 0 Dienekes OKI, 1 shade 

mpiv 7 before ToLlovtotpomos -ov of such a kind 

TED = TOG LINVELOOvVOV, TO memorial 

Tpnyivios, 6 Trachinian GPLloTEdw I am distinguished 

by valour 

émedv = Eel Ov (subj. of aint) *Adodeds, 6 Alpheos 

ariwot = adiwot arrow Méapov, 6 Maron 

Ototdc, 6 I astonish *Opoidavtos, 6 Orsiphantos 


EKTAOow (EKTALY-) 


2. Answer 


(a) 


(3) When 


the questions set on both of the following passages: 

0 LEV TadTAa sipwta, 0 dé DroAGBOv Eon’ ‘Paotred, KOTEPA GANPEin yprowpat 
TPG O€ H NSovi;’ O OE LW GANVEin yproacbat ExéAEvE, Hs ObdEV O1 GNSEOTEPOV 
EoeoOar 7] MpPOTEpov TV. Wc 5é tadta HKovoe Anudpntoc, fAgys THd5E ‘Paotred, 
ETE1ON] GANPEin Stayphoacbat 


MAVIOSG KEAEvdEelc— Tadta A€yovta TH LL) WevdduEvds Tic Botepov bid coed 
GAMOEta — TH EAAGO. mevin Lév GuEi KOTE ODVTPOdds EoTL, ApETT SE EAKTOG 
EOTL, GO TE COdING KATEPyaoLEVN Kai VOLOD toyvpOd: TH Staypempévy 1) EAA 
Tv Te mevinv anapbdvetor Kai tiv Seonoobvyv. aivém pév vov TavTAc TODG 
“EAAnvas tovs méepi Exeivovc tod Awpikovds 10 yopouc oiknuEévouc, Epyouat 6é 
AéE@v od TEPi AAVTI@V TOVGSE TODS AGYOUG, GAAG TEpi AaKkEdatpoviov LObVaV, 
TPOtTA LEV STL OVK EOTL SKS KOTE GOVs SEEOVTAI AOYOUS SOVAOODVIV HEPOVTAC TH 
“EAAGA1, adtic 58 Hg dvTIdoovtat ToL és LEAYNV Kai Vv Ot GAAOL”EAANvEs mévtEs TH 
of Hpovéwor. EpWpLod 5é népt LL] WOON Soot tivéc EdvtEC tadta norgeL Cioi TE ict 
‘iV te yap THyMor &EeoTpatEvpEVvol YiAL01, ODTOL LAYHOOVTAL TOL, Iv Te EAG.GOOVEC 
TOUTOV, TV TE KO TAEDVES.’ 


did this conversation take place? Who was Demaratos? What question had he 


been asked? 


(ii) What 


picture of Greek life and culture is presented in lines 6-8 (ti “EAAGOL ... 


deonoovvnv)? 
(111) What does this conversation contribute to our understanding of the differences between 


Greeks and Persians? 
ands -E¢ displeasing dSovAoobvn, 1 slavery 
méevin, 1 poverty avdtic 5é and secondly 
EMOKTOG -OV acquired avtiopat + dat. éc¢... I oppose someone in ... 
ATALOVOLOLL I ward off Hv = éav 
dSEomOObVN, 1 despotism EKOTPATEDOLAL I take the field 
Awptkoc -1 -ov Dorian TAEDVEG = MAEOVEG 


olKN LOL 


I dwell 
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(b) 


éneite 58 oi MijSo1 tpnyéwe mepisizovto, évOadta odtoL Lev 

breenioay, ot dé époat ExdeEuEvor Exrpicav, Tovs Gavatovus ExdAEE 
Bacirebc, TOV Npre “YSapvne, wc Si) odtoi ye edmeTéWs KATEPyAGO}EVOL. 

ac 5é Kai ODTOL ODVELLIGYOV TOIGL “EAANOL, OddSEV TAEOV EMEPOVTO THC 

OTPATITS Tihs Mndtkiic GAAG TH ADTH, Hite EV OTELVOTOPH TE LAYOLLEVOL Kai 

dSdpact Ppayvtépoio. ypEmpEevor 7 mEp ot “EAANVEs Kai ovdK Eyovtec TAHOE 
ypnoao8ar. Aakedatoviot dé Eucyovto GSias Adyov, AAG Te GOdEiKvbLEVOL EV 
OVK EMOTAPEVOIOL LAyEoVo EEeMoTapEVvOL, Kai KOs Evtpépelav TH VATA, GAEEs 
devdyeoKov 7/9ev, o1 6 BapBapor OpAvtEc bevyovtac Por TE Kai TAThyw EmtLoay, Ot 
8 a KatoAapBavopuevor ~dnéotpedov avtior sivat toicor PapPdporot, 
LEeTAOTpEhOpEvot dé KaTEBOAAOV TANVEl GvapiOuNTOVS TOV Ilepoéw@v Exuttov dé 
Kai OdTOV Laaptmtéwv évOadta OAtyou émei 6E ODSEV EdvvEATO TapAraBEiv ot 
Tlépom tij¢ E0500 aEpMpevor Kai KATH TérEa Kai TaVTOiMS TpOoBdAAOVTEC, 
ammAavvov Oriow. év TAUTHOL Tiot Tpooddotol Tig payNc Aéyetar BPaciéa. 
OnebuEevov Tpic avadpapeEtv é&k Tod Opdvov, Seioavta TEpi TH OTPULTH}. 


(i) Distinguish between the two contingents of Xerxes’ army mentioned in the first sen- 


tence. 


Why did Xerxes call the second of them into action? 


(ii) To what does Herodotus attribute the Greek success in this engagement? 
(iii) In what ways is this passage typical of Herodotus’ narrative style and technique? 


TPNYEWS roughly DLOOTPEPO I turn about 
TEPLETO I handle évtior sivat + dat. to face ... 
“Yddpvne, 6 Hydarnes HETAOTPEGOLAL I turn about 
EDMETEDS easily KaTaBGAA® I kill 
déponwar I succeed, ESVVEATO = 
achieve Ed0VAVTO 
OTELVOTOPOV pass, narrow TapoAapBpave (AaB-) I gain an advantage 
defile 
EVIPELO I turn round Kata TELE. squadron by squadron 
GAgEG in close order avatpéxyo@ (-dpau-) [leap up 
devyéox@: -oK- indicates repeated action 9pdvoc -ov, 6 throne 
TATAYOS, O rattle of arms 
3. Either (a) Discuss the strategic advantages of holding Thermopylai. 


Or 


(b) In what way, according to Herodotus, was Athens the Saviour of Greece? 
SOPHOCLES 


The fall of Oedipus 


1. Translate into English: 


XO. 


ti note BéBynkev, Oidizove, dr’ dypiac 
Face Adm 1 yovy; Sédo1y’ SHG 


LU] ’K TiS OlWTTS THOS’ &vappHEEt KaKG. 
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. Onoia ypynCcet Pnyvbtw: TobLOV 8’ eyo, 


KEi OLUKpOvV EOTL, ONEPW’ tSeiv BovATOOLAL. 
aitn 5’ iows, bpovei yap wc yovn éya, 

Tv Svoyévetay Try ELT aioybvetat. 

éy@ 6’ Euavtov maida tic Toynsg véuwv 

Tis Eb SiSovons odk atYLAcOHoouaL. 

THS YUP NEHVKA LNTPOc’ Ot dE OVYYEVEIC 
LIT|VEc HE LUKpOV Kai Léyav SiMploay. 
ToOwWodE 6’ Exhdc odK Gv EEEADOW’ Ett 

mot’ GAXOoc, Hote un “KpLAEiv TOOLOV Yévoc. 


aioow (Mé -) I rush out OTEPUA, TO 


Avmn, 1 


grief Svoyéveta, 1] 
avappryvupt (-ppng-) I break out peic (uV-), 0 


origin 
lowly birth 
month 


2. Answer the questions set on both of the following passages: 


(a) OI. ti big, Eév’; adTOs Lol od ONLWVaGC yevod. 


AITEAOX 


Ei TODTO TPATOV Sei pw’ GmayyetAa oaddc, 
60 100’ Exeivov Bavdoutov BeBnKOTa. 


. TOTEpa SOAOLOL, T VOoov CvvaAAayt}; 

. OLIKpd TaACd CHpat’ edvaCet pom). 

. VOOOIS O TANLOV, Wc Eotkev, E8170. 

. Kai TO LAKPO YE OVUMETPODLEVOG YPOVa. 
. bed ded, ti dit’ &v, © ybvat, oKONOITO TIC 


tiv TIv06pavtw éotiav, i tobs Gva 
KAGCovtas Spveic, Ov DonyNTOV éy@ 

Kteveiv EusdAov Tatépa TOV ELLOV; 6 dé Baveav 
KEevbet KATH 51) Yijc * Ey@ 6” 68” EvOdde 
cyavotos éyyous, ét TL LUT] TOU 108 
Katép618’ ott 5’ dv Bavov sin *€ sod. 

ta 5’ obv mpodéovta ovAAGBOV Osoriopata 
Keitat map’ “A1dy TloAvBos &Ev’ oddEvoec. 


. OVKODV EY Ol TADTA TpObAEYOV THAML; 

. Nddac: éy@ dé TH HOBO TapNnyouny. 

. Lh vov Et’ abtdv undév Ec BvpLov Bade. 

. Kai THOS TO LNTPOG OK OKvEiV AéyoS LE SEt; 
. 18 &v bofoit’ &vOpwmoc @ TH THig THYNS 


Kpatei, Tpdvoia 8’ Eotiv ObdEVOG CadT)/G; 
eikl] Kpdtiotov Cijv, Smmc¢ Sbvaito Ic. 

od 8’ &¢ TH UNTPOG LN HoBod vvudeduata. 
TOAAOL yap Hd Kav Oveipaow BpoTdv 
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4 


untpi CovyvvaoOnoav. GAAG tTadO’ StH 
map’ OvdEV EOTL, PKOTA TOV Biov dépEt. 
Ol. KaAdc &xavta tadt’ dv éeipyto oot, 
el uy “KbpEt CHO’ ) TeKodoa. * viv 6’ Emei 
Ch, Mio’ avayKn, KEi KAADS AEvEIG, OKvEiv. 
IO. kai py péyas y’ Om0aAMO¢ O1 TATPdc TAo1. 
OI. péyac, Govinu’: GAr& thicg Goons boBos. 
AI. noiac 6é Kai yovaikds ExdoBeicd’ brep; 


(1) What is the significance of the messenger’s interruption in the last line of the passage? 
(11) How do Oedipus and Jokaste react to the messenger’s news? In what way are their 
reactions typical of their characters? 
(iii) How does this scene fit into the story of Oedipus’ search for the truth? Assess its 
dramatic effectiveness. 


OnLtvas yevod tell me dONYNTNS, O guide 

Bavdoioc -ov dead Kev0@ I lie hidden 
d0A0c, 0 treachery GAYAVOTOS -OV without touching 
EvvaArAayn, 1 visitation 10006, 0 longing 

edvaco I put to sleep KatadBivopat (b01-) I waste away 
pom, 1] turn of the scale ovAhanBave I carry off 
OVUMETPODLEVOG in due measure with OéomoLG, TO prophecy 
TIvO6pavtic éotia the seat of the Pythian oracle aapéyo I mislead 

KAGCO I scream elk at random 

dpvic, 0 bird OdBaALLOG, 0 comfort 


(b) OL odtoc ob, MpsoPv, Sedpd Lot ddver PASMOV 
60’ &v 0” £patd. Aaiov mot’ Hola ov; 
@EPATION 


7, SodAoc OK MvITOc, GAA’ OiKoL TpAdsic. 
OI. épyov pEeputvev noiov 7 Biov tiva; 
OE. noipvaics Ta TAgiota Tod Biov ovvetouny. 
OI. yopoic WdA1ota Tpdc Tiot COvavAOS Cv; 
@E. Tv usv Kibarpov, hv 58 mpdcywpoc tOm0<. 
OL. tov &vdpa t6vd’ odv oio8a THSE Ov LAAV; 
OE. ti pha sp@vta; toiov &vdpa Kai Aéyetc; 
OI. tovd’ 6c mépeottv * 7 CvvaAAdEac Ti tov; 
OE. ovy ote y’ simeiv Ev THyEL UVHNS G0. 
AI. Kxovdév ye Sadpa, dé0707’. GAN’ Ey@ Abs 

ayVOT’ &VaLLVI{S® viv. Ed yap O15’ StL 

KGTOLOEV TOG TOV KiWaip@voc TOmo0v 

6 pév ditAoiot ToWviois, Ey@ 6’ Evi 

ETANoIaCov THSE TAaVSPi TpEIc SAOUG 
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3. 


OL 
OE. 


&& Npoc sic ApKtOdpov EKVovS Ypdvous * 


YEWOvi 6’ dn Tad T’ sic Exar’ éEyo 
HAavvov odtdc T’ &¢ 14 Aditov ota0ud. 
AEYH Tt TOUTOV, 7 OD AEYO TETPAYLEVOV; 


. Aéyeic GANOF, KaimEep Ek LAKpod ypdvov. 
. dép’ simé viv, TOT’ Oio8a TAIdG Wot TIvaL 


dovc, Ws ELAVTO OpénLA Opewaipnv éya; 


. 16’ EOTL; TPOc Ti TODTO TobmOG totTOpEic; 
. 68° gotiv, @ tév, KEivoc bc TOT’ Tv Véoc. 
. OdK sic dAEBpov; 0d clMmijoas Eon; 

. &, LU] KOAaCE, mpEGPv, TOV’, Emel TH OO. 


dEiTat KOAGOTOD LGAAOV 7 TH TODS’ Em. 


. 18’, & béptote SeoTOTOV, GWAptdva; 


obdk éEvwénwV TOV 2AId’ Sv OdTOS iotopsi. 
AEéyEr yap Eida@c ODdEV, GAN’ GAAWS TOVET. 


(i) What vital information is elicited from the old shepherd in this passage? 

(11) Show, with examples, how the old shepherd consistently tries to evade the issue. Why 
does he behave like this? 

(iii) How does Sophocles contrive to make both the messenger and the shepherd important 

agents in this dialogue? 


@VITOC-OV bought 
Tpadsic bred TANoWaC@ (+ dat.) 
HEPILVa Tam occupied with 7p, 10 


ovvémopot (+ dat.) I tend 


EVVAVAOG -OV living in 
TIPOGYWPOG -OV neighbouring 
EvvaAr doo I have dealings with 
ayVvas (ayVv@rt-) ignorant 

AVOLILVH OKO I remind 

_ (Evno-) 

NOG when 


dutA0bc -odv 


GpKTODpPOG, O 


EKUNVOG -OV 
Exava, TO. 
Opéppa., TO 
KOAGOTI|S, 0 
EPLOTOG -1 -OV 


double 
I associate with 
spring 
the rising of 
Arcturus 

in September 
of six months 
sheep-fold 
baby 
punisher 
best 


Either (a) Is it true to say that nothing ‘happens’ in Oedipus Tyrannus? 


Or (b) Sophocles increased the number of actors from two to three. How does this 
innovation enhance the dramatic effect of the scenes you have read? 


